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aod SCHOOLMASTERS desirous of PUB- 
ISHING their works are invited to address Messrs. 
Moxon, Saunders, and Co., Publishers, 22, Henrietta- 


street, Covent-garden, W 0 
Now Ready, Price 6d. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
By SAMUEL NEWT H. u. A., D. D. 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, London. 


THE (QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. , is JUST PUBLISHED. 


CONTENTS. 
I. THE FIRST LORD MINTO. 
. MIDDLESEX. 
. THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
. RECENTAND FUTURE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR CRITICS. 
wer 44 THE WORLD WITH GENERAL 


GR 

. ST. PAUL, AND RENAN. 

. WHIGS, RADICALS, AND CONSERVA- 
TIVES. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, price 6d., by post 7d., 


PRACTICAL HINTS on the PRE- 
SERVATION ofthe TEETH. By N.STEVEN.- 
SON, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Licentiate in Dental . 

London: J. and A. Churchill, New urlington-street. 


LITURGIES FOR DIVINE WORSHIP. 
The New Imo 1 is now ready. 
It contains Nise Services 
Cloth, cut f 8d. aap gilt lettered, ‘red edges, 18. 
The octavo edition is also ready. It is 11 
the * a nine 3 is bound 
‘loth t lette edges, 2s 
cloth, Otlabet ond Co, ft , Berners- street, London. 


Id. weekly. Monthly part, 5d.; by post 7d. 
ARDENING ILLUSTRATED.— 
Villa, 1 — and Town Garden- 
ng. Window P oul All News. 


ultry. 
ts. C 1 A 1., 700 Inustrations, 
72 6d. ee 8 , London. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

QUAKER ANECDOTES. 
Edited by RICHARD PIKE. 
‘Quaker Anecdotes,’ which Mr. Richard 
edits, may while away many a vacant five 
minutes.’ Atheneum 

„As the book becomes, — it will have a great 
PR The oath — — tod, at the same time, a 

author presen 0 

rich treat to the 22 ry a te, and furnished 
platform new stories where- 
with to poin t and y- bo “thei speeches at public 
meetings.’ me FS Mercu 

* We thank Mr. Pike for his book. We have found 
t intensely interesting.”—Methodist New Connexion 
Magazine. 

The tales collected in this book will be found to 

amuse as much as to edify. — Daily Telegraph. 

„This book will be a pleasant companion for spare 
moments.” The Fountain. 
* 5 curiously interesting collection. —Chrutian 

or 

Just the book for the leisure hour, the railway 
journey, or the seaside visit. — General Baptist 
Magazine. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


Sent post free by the editor, R. PR, 90, London- 
road, Nottingham, on receipt of 3s. 6d. 


A scH0% POETS, CLERGYMEN, 


—— 


CONVALESCENT HOMES. 
Now ready, in Lay dag dt A pp. . * ls. stitched, 


EPORT ess 


ORGANISATION SOCIETY 2 
9 with a Detailed 
100 Homes in the United K . Intended oe 
use of Persons interested in ritable Work. 


Loudon, LONGMANS and CO. To be had also of 


the Seere Charit <7 Society, 15, Buck- 
in sham — Adelp 


SCOTLAND. 


HE SUMMER SERVICE of Trains 

to Scotland, by the MIDLAND ROUTE, will 

be in operation 2 the 2ist July to 3oth ber 

inclusive (Sundays excepted). The HIGHLAND 

EXPRESS will leave St. Pancras for 

Perth, 141 — — at 8.0 and the corres. 
Porth ’ a 


ponding Nr will leave t 7.35, and Edin- 
— at 10.30 . arriving at St St. Pancras at 8.30 
u I. 

The Service of E Trains from London (St. 
Pancras) to Scotland from July 2lst will be as 
follows :— 

DOWN TRAINS.—WEEKDAYS. SUN 

~ + DA! CO 8 * 

a. m. a. m. p. m. b. m. p.m. 
I. ON DON (8t. 9 5151635 8 0 915,915 
Edinburgh ............... 432845 6 07 45,7 45 
Gusg ooo — 1828131 
Grecnock k „ 555942 8 18/8 18 
n „ 9 2011 40 8 3010 5510 55 
Aberdeen „ 10 12 3 2012 40 215,215 
INVERNESS 9 » | 880 2 45 6 25 6 25 


A The Train leaving St. Pancras at 10.35 a.m. on 
Saturdays has no connection with Inverness on 
Sunday mornings. B—The Traiu leaving St. Pancras 
a 9.15 p.m. on Saturday nights has no connection 
with Greenock or Trains north of Edinburgh on 


San mornings. 

“C— Pullman Sleeping Car from St. Pancras to 
Perth. D—Pallman Drawin — from St. 
Pancras to Edinburgh and Gi Pullman 
Sleeping Cars from St. Pancras > pabbersh and 


ue . 
ese Cavs are well-ventilated, fitted with lavatory, 

*. — accompanied by a attendant. — 3 
for seat in Drawing-room Car, 5s., aud for berth 
Sleeping Car, Gs., in addition to the first-class fare. 

Tue Express Trains between London and Edinbargh 
and Glasgow by this route are formed of new and im- 

proved carriages built C tor the 1 
particulars 


For further 
JOHN SORLE. 
General Manager, Midland Railway. 


Derby, July, 1890. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOOCIETV'S LIST. 


Angus—Handbook of English Lite- 
rature. By J. AN GUS, DD, 5s. cloth 
6s. 6d. extra boards, 7s: half bound, 6. 64. calf: 


Angus—Handbook of Specimens of 


English Literature. By J. ANGUS, D.D. Ia 00. 


58. 6d. cloth boards; 7s. 61. half-bound ; Oa. calf. 


Birrell—The Life ofthe Rev. Richard 
Knill, of St. Petersburg. By the Rev. C. 
BIRRELL. New and Revised Edition, 
Portrait and Engmvings. Cr. 8vo. 3a. 6d. 


Bonar—The Word of Promise; or, 
a Handbook to the Promises of Scripture. By 
Dr. HORATIUS BONAR. Feap. So. 3a. cloth. 


Bunyan — Tho Pilgrim’s Pro 
o8 vo. 


with 
clot 


Illustrated by Twenty-four Coloured 


Pie tes after Sir Joux Gitpert. 7s. 61 arenes | 
boards, gilt edges; or in morocco el t, 178. 6d 
In very la type, demy gro. ith Sixteen 


Illustrations by Sir Jounw Gtr, 4s. 6d. bevelled 
rds. The same -dition, with Twelve Plates 


boa 
in Oil Colours, 6s. 6d., bevelled boards, gilt. 


Cox—The Book of Ruth: A Popular 
Exposition. By the * SAMUEL COX, Editor 
of The Epositor.”’ cloth boards. 


Culross—The 2 of Little 


Things. By the Rev. JAMES CULROSS, D b. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 


Culross—The Home at ine Guest) i Its 
Joys, ite 51883 and — tw? oe 


DUNKIN, of the Royal 1 
FR. A. S8. With Thirty-two Star Ma 


owes Edi 
cloth boards; with 


t edges. 
Edersheim—Bible ‘History. By the 
Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. Each Vol. in crown 8vo. | 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Vol. I. The World before the Flood, and the His. 
of the Patriarchs. 


tory 
Vol II. = —— and the Wanderings in the 
Vol III. aa in = under Joshua and the 


Vol. IV. Israel under Samuel, Saul, and David, 
to the Birth of Solomon. 
Vol. V. pe ee ee Semen to Ahab. 


Gill—Life x the Southern Isles. 
Scenes and Incidents in Re South Pacific and 
New Guinea. By the Rev. 
B.A. Illustrations. 56 6d. We ail 

Green—French Pictures, 1 with 

and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL G8. 
QUEEN, D.D., with upwards of 15) * v 
ings. Imperial 8vo. . Handsome 

Hood—Isaac Watts: 
a ** 


wich, | 
and other | 
ne. 78. 6d., 


With analy of 
Writings. By the late HENRY Ry ea 
Portrait. gro. New Edition. 

Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. yt 1 


gress. 


: Reed—The Com 


WYATT GILL, | 


John, Works of, 


‘Howe, 3 Syo. Edited 


&c. 
each 


. 


dit 3 


, cloth th boards. 
th Johnston—Biblical Atlas and 


! RIPTURE GAZETTEER. on — 2 


| HNSTO 
giving information 
al 


cloth boards. 
‘Landels—The Great Cloud of Wit- 
NESSES ; or, The of 
the casos of Abe 
and other W ies 
By the Rev. Dr. W. 45. 
Lewis The Trades and Industriel 
OCCUPATIONS OF THE BIBLE. B 
W. G. LEWIS. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth 211 
Manning— Those Holy Fields.“ 


Palestine III A3 Pencil. By the 
Rev. 8. es a With numerous 


Engravings. perial gilt 
Manning—The Landofthe 2 Pharaohs: 
and Sinai. Ithustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
Rev. 8. = D. . Fine 


comprising ‘‘ Those 
r 


oom Bible Lands.” By the Rev. 
1 „LL. D., and the Rev. . G 
In one handsome volume, 218. 


ons of the Lord ; 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 


- stoughton—Our ‘English Bible : Its 
STOUGHTGN, 5.5 E vings. Imperial 

8. in imitation half-bin binding. 

LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


„Catalogues post-free on application. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALY-A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPO 


RARY REVIEW. 


Contests ror Avevsrt. 


A DISHOMED NATION. A Rev. 
ON HALF-CULTURE IN G 
INTERNATIONAL MORALITY. B 
a SEA-WATER, AN 


F. BAA Zick. 
RMANY : ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. By Dr. Kant HILL epranp. 
the wee Lu. Davis. 


— — Jouw Srvcart Biackre. 


RENT: A REPLY TO MR. MURROUGH pine By Professor Bowamy Paice. 


COMPARATIVE ZSTHETICS. 
BELGIUM: THE PROBLEM OF 
CONTEMPORARY MEN OF LETTERS O 


111 Be 


on con IN CATHOLIC COUNTRIES. By Joux Raw. 
N THEIR PREDECESSORS. By Grone H. Ciarxe. 


STRAHAN AND CO. LIMITED, 34, Paternoster-row. 


THOMAS 
THEOLOGICAL 


20, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


BAKER, 
BOOKSELLER, 
Established 1849. 


200,000 Volumes in oem branch of Theology, English and Foreign, Old and Modern. 
Catalogues on application. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTIT UTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
48, GRACECHURCH 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
Cuatnrman—ALDERMAN SIR CHARLES WHETHAM. 


Deruty-CHainman — SIR CHARLES REED, M. P., 


ACCUMULATED FUND. 


£3,700,000. 


LL.D. 
GROSS ANNUAL INCOME. REALISED PROFITS. 
£480,000. £2,800,000. 


ABSOLUTE SECU RITY.—The — Fund is larger than that of any other Office of the 


same age. 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT .—The Rate of Expenditure for Management (including Com 
mission) is only about 54 per cent. on the gross Anuual Income. 


THE PROFITS are divided every Five Years, The next Division will take place on the 2th 


November, 1882 


HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


— — — 


“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF ‘THE BEST GROWTSHS.” 


WILLS’ 
CIGARETTES, 


10 DUBEC x) (MILD.) 
“VENIJEH ” (FULL FLAVOUR, 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS, 


Every Genuine Cigarette boars the Name of 
W. 


PD. & H. O. WILLS. 


UPPLY.—An efficient 1 from 


9 wes be 


Ce Ur the SERVICES 
ew College during the 


— vacation 8 August, September) are ro- 
to address 2 Preaching Secretary, New 


—— Ham 
N NEWTH, D.D., Principal. 


Cheshunt College 


MENISTERS and Deacons requiring the 
ASSISTANCE of STUDENTS OF — 7 


August, 18888 to apply to Mr. W. M. 
College, W erts. 
M R. REYNOLDS, President. — 


the term of with 
work, wants a SITUATION ame 


has lately 
a miller, aud 
of all milling 


Cr EXAMINATION for 


the London Cen 
Atty 


1 


RGAN, CC — — ra aap, Se Be to be 
8 2 “Rich, — 1 II pedals. 
— . Jones, Organ Wi Works, Pentonville-road, 


ANTED. for the Liverpool You 


LON DON. 


SMITH’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
97 and 99, Southampton-row, Russell- 
square, W. O. 

Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s JI. Beds from Is. 86d 


Card, with Sketch | ae of London and List of 


Tariff 
Public Exhibitions, Ke a appl plication. 
ren EDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 
B 2 and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 
HOUSE, 50, WARRIO UARE. 
Select Boarding hou $0, sea view, liberal table, and 
every home ort, in one of the best situations in 
— ee — place.—-Principals, Kev. and 


— — — ——— 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 

HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 
oy Mansion House, surrounded egal. 

ficent Trees, extensive Shrubberies and Ww 
nine to Shore at Morecambe Ha Climate 

unsurpassed for n ä Drives and Ex- 
cursions, including Eng! 
Turkish and other Baths with Sea and Fresh Water. 
Bowling, Lawn Tennis, Croquet Grounds, Conserva- 


La § my ~¢- of a charges) from 2 165. 
per week, or per day or further particulars 
apply to the Manager. 


NONCONFORMIST ARCHITECTURE. 


MR. DIXON, 


Who has had 25 years’ experience in the above branch 
of his profession, supplies 
DESIGNS 
Of Churches, Chapels, Lecture-rooms, &c., free of 
charge should his plans not be adopted, aud 5 por 


cent. if carried out. Portfolio submitted.—Address 
BS, 38, Caversham. road, N W. 


— — — — + 


SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 


G. BARKER AND Co., 
BANKERS, 
so 4 G, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Ketablished 1861.) 
CLEAN BAN THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS 
of £10 and 2 received and receipts issued — 


On Demand ] per Cent. per Annu 
Seven Days’ Notice 4 „ — 13 3 
4 Days’ otice ... 4} * * g 23 
30 Days’ Notice ... 5 * * 7 27 
8 Months“ Notice 6 „ 24 
An Extra Bonus of | per Cent. allowed o vm e. 
maining on Deposit 12 complete months. 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and 


every description of Banking transacted, 


— 
— 


0 


802 


THE NONCONFORMIST 


AND INDEPENDENT. 


Avaust 5, 1880. 


OOPER’S MARKING INK is 
the best; does not wash out; gives a jet black 
impression. It is used in preference to all others by 
the leading hosiers in London, and by the Govern- 
ment offices. Sold by all chemists, in bottles, 6d., Is., 
and 2s. — and direct from Proprietors, 24, Russell. 
street, Coveut- garden. 


PRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 

\) FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 guineas 

full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in all 
climates from 80 eas to 70 neas. 

SPRAGUE’ S HARMONIUMBS, in polished maho- 


port, home use, schools, and places of worship. 
RICAN ORGANS, with silver rators, 
superior to all 2 for beauty and richness of tone. 


— Sprague by Needham, of New 
onan tae 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es. 
: USE 
* BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT, 
SEA As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY. 


SA LT. Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co, 36, King William St., E. O 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder. 


Res MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 


N hoat | the pe United. Kingeom 


and Colonies as the 
Plate 


"Sold fa boxes, 1, 2s. Gd. , 1 
ista, Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured b 


J. "GODDARD Station Street, Leicester. 


PU 
For cleansing and c 
= cannot — 
all kinds it is a never 

It Cures old 


Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE” a 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMET 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOO:) 
RIFIER and RESTOR 


Ulcers, 


cate constitution 2 — 


from all 

Bold in Dotiles te @0 enchant 
= a ™y A lorit hee . 
cure in ma 0 1 
cases—BY ALL O ISTS AND Tr MED 


CINE VENDORS throughout the United 


S address on receipt of 30 


© 7. J CLARKE, Chemist 


W holesaleof all he Wonka Wholesale — 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical for over Forty Years have 
ved of this pure solution as the best for 
ACIDITY of the OMACH, HEARTBURN 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient 1258 Constitutions, 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Do YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 


SHIRT K MAN Sr Ann 
1, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT 8T., LONDON, w. 


NS SHIRTS. 
COLOURED SHIRTS. 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
SHIR 


TS IN ALL SIZES. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Agreeable to the taste. 
Healthful to the body 


Easy to prepare. 
Of Chemists and Grocers. 8d. per Ib. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £0 5s, 


HARMONIUMS, es 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut 
Cases Every instrument warranted to stand any ex- 
treme climate. 


SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 
scriptive Price List and Testimonials to d Arn 
(from Brinsmead s), 

COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for SIX SHILLINGS a Gross. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 
The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 3s., and 5s. 6d. per gross box. 


Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. 


Samples and prices forwarded on 


application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND 


HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


HF RX S COCOA. 


Fry's Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls, 4d. per Ib. 


DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND GROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


KINAHAN'S 
LL 
WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, } MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 


and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865 


90, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE GHRISTIAN WORLD 
Family Circle Edition. 
Part mower -~~' soe, 64.— 
Original Tales. 

122 — Srorr (Complete). Eliot McUor. 
FisHer og A Tun or tue Sea. Maggie 


11 
For tue Saxe or Somepopr (Complete). Mrs. 
mer. 


Chap. I. —The New Home. 
II.—*“ Somebody Com 
Mate Fropie-Bow, The 7 (Complete). Hamilton 
W. Mabie. 
Miss Rvsse.t’s Companion (Complete). Jennie 
Perrett. 
Chap. I.— The Little Grey Woman, 
II —Reconciled. 


Mr Gopmortrurr. Hollis Freeman. 

My Purit (Complete). Lucy Warden Bearne. 

One Sanpatu (Complete). Mar — S. MacRitchie, 

On iy A DREAM. arie J. Hy 

Romawce or Rtwarox Back, Tus (Complete). 
F. M. Holmes. 


Miscellaneous Articles and Poems. 


A Failure. 

A Lowly Friend, Sarah Louisa Moore. 

A Word Puzzle. 

Baby Mine. Elton Summers. 

Ben Adhem and the I. Leigh Hunt. 

Blade of Grass, The. argaret J. Preston. 
Crying over Spilt Milk. 

For the Children, William Pryant. 

Grandmother's Summer Long Ago. M. D. Brine. 

Growing Away from our Loved Ones. 

Home Influence. 

In Trouble. Josephine Pollard. 

ony. John G. Whittier. 


Lives a Beauty. F. 4. — 
Lost and Found. Caroline A. Mason. 
M a iled Child. 


Pleasures of Sho g, The 
Scientific View ve-Matches. Miss Hardaker. 


1 Larcom. 
Stories from the Gold Mines. 
Sammer’s Here. L. C. Whiton. 
Time to Think. 


*Tis Forty Years. Millie W. Carpenter. 

Two Bridals. Eliza M. Sherman, 

Unattained. Nora Perry 

Why Should Not our “Hearts be Merry? Sarah 
Louisa Moore. 


For Coen Tittle Ones, 


‘ate Burns. 


Ee and Mary D. Brin 
— Butterfly. Mary 6. 


— — tor Sale ILtusTratreD). Thekla Warner. 


Noses out of Joint (ILLUSTRATED). 
Peach and the Strawberry, The 
Plsia Dpeakine a 

Plain LLUSTRATED’. Margaret Eyti 
Scenes on a Battle Field (inswernarion). 2 
Ee Lady, The (Ittvusrratep'’. W. IL. 


Pusey Oxrdner The. 
Sto — % = Bayh nner Giants, The— 
hap. L.— ture. 
II.— The Release. 
“Three Mice Sat in a Barn to Spin (ILtvsTra- 
ion). 
They Didn't Think. Phebe Carey. 
Two Ways of Being Washed. Kate Lawrence. 
Chap. I.—Dolly Doleful's Way. 
II.— Minnie Merry's Wa 
Why Mother is Proud. George K ingle. 


American Pulpit and Press. 
A Brief Holiday (a Tale). Janet W. Muirson. 
ani he Every Day, The. Theodore L. Cuyler, 


Eternal Life, The. he. Lyman Abbe 
ps 
Story of a Silk Dress, The. Ellen W. — 


Unequally Yoked. Mrs. Henry Ward 


Household Matters. 
A —_ — the Book of Experience. Marion 


An — Tribulation. 
Co-operative Housekeeping. Marion Harland, 
Household Etiquette. 
In the Kitchen— 
Beef Croquettes. 
Cheese Pates. 
Moulded — 
Puff 


Peeps into Books. 
A Dream. Addison's “ ator.” 
Healthy and Sickly dren, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
Sammer Storm. James Ruasell Lowell. 


Selections, Grabe and Gay. 
Young People's Pastime. 
London : 

JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, FLEET-STREET, 

The SumMER Howipay NumBers of 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD are being issued 
this year as usual, Every TveEspay 
MoRNING during the Months of JuLy 
and AueustT. The contents will include 
at least Twenty-Five COMPLETE TALEs; 
Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones, 
and many other attractions. Nos. I.—V. 
are Now Ready. The NIXE NuMBERs 
may be had of any newsagent for Ninz- 
PENCE or by Post, direct from the Office, | } 
for Thirteenpence. 

„%% These HOLIDAY NUMBERS consist, 
as before, of the regular issues of THE 
Famity CIRCLE EpItion of the CHRIS. 


TIAN WORLD, specially enlarged to Siæty- 
Four Columns, 


Now ready, 1s. Cloth, 16. 6d 


BY THE SAD SEA WAVES, 
MISS PRISCILLA’S 5 SUMMER CHANGE. 


BY MARGARET SCOTT MACRITCHIE. 
“A pleasant book for s; fall of bright, heart 


r, and capable con new P 
lesson. k of book whieh many folk like to have 
I. Hy —. especially on a dull day. run 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5. 


JOAN CARISBROKE. 
BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


“Afresh and attractive book, written in a clear, easy 
style, and with a true artistic grouping of characters and 
— . of at i isa — vet healthfal story of 

ome te.“ - rien 

* dra of the book j is a somewhat undue tendenc 
on the part of Miss Worboise to sermonizein her dinlozue 
— 27 ay tis an admirahle story, well told.“ 


* is e pleasant sto of the domestic kind. The cha- 
the hero 1 


reeset of ne is n draw wa, ane S and the _incident 18 
su t — te make pon Age tator, 
“Mr U sound 


clear, ne sty We like this 
specially forthe trueand practi oa views of life and duly 
which are incalcated throughout.” diet. 
“The book is nowhere — and oe both pathetic 
and humorous,” —Athenaum 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 600 pp., price 5s., 
A WOMAN’S PATIENCE. 
BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 8a. 
A RED-ROSE CHAIN. 


BY MAGGIE SYMINGTON. 


A Red-Rose Chain’ its — fr 11 Margie 
5 24 It will both fascinate and mind of 


taining manner. ose Ww 
. ans book on Coote holiday rambles would do well to get ris. 
—— style than usual, eren for Messrs. 


is 1 
Ge . Fou Fountain. 
ell-written story. 7, — ‘aoe from first to inst. 


and Nall of valuable jessons. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. é.. 


WILL SHE BE HAPPY Y 


BY MRS. WOODWARD, 


Author of Fllen Clinton,” “ Mer tonsville Park,” “ Mr. 
Fa mi New Year's Guest.” Sat Vivian,” ele. 


1. ae jams tone of the novel is undoubtedly good.”—Southern 
eek 
* 1 capital story.”—Ardrossan Herald, 


LON DON : JAMES CLARKE & CO., 15 & 14, PFLERBT Sr. E. o 
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THE RIGHTS OF PATRONS AND THE 
WRONGS OF CONGREGATIONS. 


Amone other indications that the Church of 
England will presently be disestablished is this, 
that the principles on which its establishment rests 
are being, one by one, assailed or abandoned by its 
own members. No section of Churchmen is satis- 
fied with the working of the existing system, and 
there is no general agreement as to the changes re- 

uired to put an end to what are now admitted evils. 
hat is defended as a whole is practically sur- 
rendered piecemeal, and there is hardly a charge 
made by Liberationists which may not be sustained 
by the frank admissions, or the passionate protests, 
of Churchmen. The growth of Ritualism has made 
the Act of Uniformity hateful. The working of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act has weakened the 
parochial principle, and almost destroyed the idea 
of coercion as a means of clerical discipline. The 
sale of livings has at length shaken faith in the 
patronage system ; while the mode in which patro- 
nage is sometimes exercised excites anger and 
alarm. The Burials Bill is just now exerting a simi- 
larly disturbing influence, and those who once in- 
sisted that bishops should sit in Parliament, to 
maintain the political interests of the Church, now 
call for their ejection from the House of Lords, as 
being its betrayers, rather than its friends. 


The case of St. Peter's, Bournemouth, which is 
at present the topic of bitter articles and letters in 
the Church journals, as well as of local agitation, 
is the latest illustration of this disintegrating ten- 
dency, as well as the latest proof of the intolerable 
irksomeness of the fetters which at one time 
were worn with absolute complacency. There is 
nothing new in the case, though the facts are 
rather more striking than usual. Sir Grores 
Meyrick, the patron, has simply done what thou- 
sands of patrons have been doing for centuries ; 
but Church of England congregations are not dis- 
posed to submit to what was quietly borne by their 
fathers. Their greater earnestness and sensitive- 
ness, the growth of individualism, and the desire 
to share the freedom enjoyed by unestablished 
bodies, have told with perceptible effect; and, 
though the effect is sometimes disagreeable, the 
general result may be admitted to be satisfactory 
and hopeful. 

The late Vicar of St. Peter’s is described as 
having not merely built a grand church, with 
several affiliated churches, schools, and parsonages, 
but as having, by his extraordinary power, done 
much to transform Bournemouth from a seaside 
village to a first-rate watering-place. His achieve- 
ments were a triumph, not of Ritualism only, but 
of voluntaryism ; for the endowment of the living is 
but trifling, and all the money expended has been 
raised as though there were no such being as a 

atron, or such an institution as an Establishment. 

ut the whole system of St. Peter’s, of which its 
adherents are justly proud, hung upon the life of 
Mr. Bennett, the Vicar—as they have just dis- 
covered to their great dismay. o patron is an 
Evangelical, and when that life closed, he ap- 
pointed as the new Vicar, if not a very Low Church- 
man, a clergyman—Prebendar ARLAND—who 
was not nearly high enough for the congregation of 
St. Peter’s. And he did so in the face of their 
request that he would appoint the late Vicar's son 
as his successor—a request to which, the Record 
tells us, he declined to accede, lest it should esta- 
blish a precedent ‘‘in favour of interference on the 
part of the congregation with the rights and respon- 
sibilities of the patron.” A thousand persons 
memorialised the Bishop to interfere, which, of 
course, he could not do; though he declined to 
exercise his authority to prohibit some practices 
which he considered to be illegal. Mr. HARLAxp, 
however, appears to have been unwilling to ex- 
change the peace of Colwich for the strife at 
Bournemouth, and therefore abandoned the incum- 
bency before his induction. 


The patron, however, was not to be baulked, and 
so he has now * Bishop Ryan, of Bradford, 
who is, we should think, of a lower type of Evangeli- 
calism than Mr. Harwuanp, and the patron has ex- 
pressed to the aggrieved congregation his thankful- 
ness at having been able to obtain for them “ such an 
able and excellent man.” Able and excellent, no 
donbt,” exclaims the chairman of an indignation 
m.vting, but ‘his opinions on religious subjects are 
diametrically opposed to our own,” and he “may 
probably uproot all that we hold most dear, and 
may entirely deprive us of those aids to spiritual 
life and personal religion which we have been 
taught to value most deeply.” Bishop Ryan, how- 
ever, has no idea of following the example of Mr. 
Hartanp, and will pay no heed to the earnest 


ion that, in the name of 
peace he will withdraw his accept- 
ance of the vicarage. In fact, My Lord Bishop” 
—as the ‘returned colonial” is improperly styled 
—has, in a very curt and dry letter, declined to 
receive a deputation from the remonstrants, and 
states that— 

As everything connected with that nomination has been 
settled in due by the patron, the Bishop of the diocese, 
and myself, I do not see the * unusual a 
course, and I must beg leave to say that the approach which 
has been made, in letters addressed to me, to something like 
an attempt at intimidation, seems to me to be highly repre- 
hensible. 

Everything has been settled by the patron, the 
Bishop and the Incumbent, and the congregation 
are as much ignored as though they were shee 
grazing in Bournemouth churchyard! And their 
chairman ruefully states: As we have no veto on 
the appointment, we appeal to the Christian feelings 
and sense of propriety of all good Churchmen, and 
claim their prayers and sympathy in our present 
trouble.“ 

The appeal is not made to our sympathy ; but we 
nevertheless can, and do, sympathise with the 
Bournemouth Ritualists in their distress at the dis- 
covery that the patronage system has left them in 
a position of ecclesiastical serfdom. During all 
these past years they have been improving the 
patron's property, and now they are rewarded by 
the exercise of his rights in, what the Guurdian 
considers, so rash and arbitrary a fashion, that 
private patronage will soon be distroyed, if it be 
often dispensed in a similar manner. But candour 
obliges us to point out that there is a good deal to 
be said on the other side, and that some sympathy 
is due to other parties than the distressed congre- 
gation of St. Peter’s. 

Do these last forget that they are now enduring 
exactly the same hardship as is inflicted on Evan- 
gelical congregations whenever a High Church 
22 exercises his rights for the advancement of 

is own views, and for the repression of those 
whom he regards as opponents? Not long ago the 
Low Churchmen of St. John’s, Richmond, were 
dispersed by a process which wassimply the obverse 
of that adopted at Bournemouth, and then the 
Ritualists upheld the law and scoffed at the suf- 
ferers. It may be replied that a wrong was done in 
both cases ; but would not the principle which under- 
lies the whole system of private patronage have 
been violated, if the two congregations had had their 
own way, instead of the patron? For, as the Rev. 
G. R. Portat admits, in the Spectator, to allow 
a veto to the congregation would virtually be to 
give them the patronage”; and of what value 
would patronage rights be if they were to be exer- 
cised, not by the patron, but by the people ? 

What the Bournemouth protesters are really 
insisting upon is, that they should possess the 
same rights as Congregationalists in the matter of 
the choice of ministers. In the same way Mr. 
Portal is really enforcing a principle of Congrega- 
tionalism when he says that it is a flagrant 
violation of the rights of conscience that a congre- 
gation, or a parish, should be entirely at the 
mercy of the incumbents as to their teaching 
and mode of worship.“ Mr. Portat also observes 
that, while Nonconformists are no longer com- 
pelled to attend worship to which they object, 
the same freedom is denied to the members of 
the Establishment ’’—which is, in fact, Noncon- 
formist sentiment, and not what is consistent in a 
supporter of Establishments. Then he asks, 
„What can be more unfair than that the partisan 
of one school should be able to force his views upon 
the 2 of all the other schools within a geo- 
graphical area called a parish?” Unfair it may 
be; but that is the once much-extolled parochial 
principle, which is a corner-stone of the Establish- 
ment. Further, this eye-opened clergyman in- 
quires — 

Is it wise, is it true conservatism, to force religious persons 
who feel deeply on the points which distinguish one school 
of thought from another, to look forward to Disestablish- 
ment as their only hope of deliverance from an intolerable 
tyranny? Surely Mr. Carvell Williams himself could scarcely 
suggest a more admirable course, in the interest of the 
Liberation Society. 

Well, what is his own remedy? It is 

To allow to those who are dissatisfied with the worship or 
teaching in their parish church the same power collectively 
which they have now individually, of establishing a private 
service of their own, with a clergyman of their own choice. 
The clergyman of the parish would continue to minister as 
before to all who chose to accept his ministrations, whether 
at home or in church, 

Elsewhere he proposes that the malcontents 
should either worship in an extra-parochial 
chapel, licensed by the bishop, and maintained by 
themselves,” or that arrangements should be made 
for „services of different types at different hours 
—which last is the suggestion of the Spectator also. 

Does the question never occur to the authors of 
these novel panaceas for what are now felt to be 
intolerable evils—what is the use of an Establish- 
ment if all the conditions which have hitherto 


prayer of the con 
the Gospel of 


characterised it are, one after the other, swept away? 
An Establishment which does not ish, but leaves 
everybody to choose his own worship and minister, 
and to supply the means of maintaining both, does 
not deserve the name. The old ideas of State- 
Churchism had about them a unity and a distinct- 
ness of aim which gave the system a certain degree 
of force and of dignity. One creed; one form of 
ritual; every cle an working within his own 
bounds ; funds provided from public sources for his 
maintenance, and for the repair and services of the 
churchin which he ministered; schism regarded as 
the sin, and unrestrained freedom as the licence and 
weakness, of Nonconformity—all this we could 
understand, because one principle ran through the 
whole. But modern Anglicans are seeking to des- 
troy the ancient ecclesiastical landmarks, to 
abolish the old legal restraints, to secure the 
liberty which has hitherto been possessed 
only by unestablished bodies, to prohibit Par- 
liament, judges, patrons, and even bishops 
from interfering with the wishes and the self-chosen 
ways of congregations and even of individuals. 
Thus they want both to eat their cake and have 
their cake —to have the property, and the 
prestige, and the caste distinction, which belong 
to Establishment ; while everything else belonging 
to the institution is swept out of existence. ell | 
let us be patient. Their eyes are fast opening to 
the undesirableness of their present ition, and 
presently they will see how irrational is the new 
system which they are — 4 shadowing forth. 
Or, it they do not, a sensible British public will; 
for it will feel Disestablishment to be more than 
ever a necessity when it is gravely proposed to 
legalise chaos, and to call it establishing religion by 
law! 


— 
—ů—ů— 


HULME TRUST.—II. 


We have already seen what was the real nature of 
the foundation known as Hulme's charity. We have 
seen that it was purely and simply an educational 
endowment, intended to promote and advance the cause 
of the higher education erally. We come now to 
consider the question of the inistration of the 
charity. How, we proceed to ask, has the charity been 
administered, and how have the trustees dealt with the 
funds that have from time to time been at their dis- 
posal? The answer is not far to seek. The adminis- 
tration of the charity has been nothing less than a 

ublic scandal, especially during the present century. 
For it is one of the most remarkable features in the 
history of the charity that it is during the present, and 
not during the last, cent thut the intentions of the 
founder have been most widely departed from. 


That this is so will be seen at once from the follow - 
ing brief summary of the history of the trust. At first, 
— for some little time, it would seem that the exhibi- 
tioners received an annual allowance of £10. As time 
went on, this sum was raised to £60, the number of 
exhibitioners being limited, as at first, to four. The 

roperty, however, continued to improve in value, 
in the year 1770 the trustees came to Parliament ask- 
ing for an increase of their powers. As a consequence, 
an Act of Parliament was passed enabling them to 
t building leases of the charity lands situate in 
anchester, and giving them power to increase the 
number of exhibitions to ten, and to raise the annual 
allowance of each exhibitioner from £60 to £80. This 
was the first Act of Parliament dealing with the trust. 


In the year 1795 the trustees obtained a second Act of 
Parliament, which enabled them to convey in fee or 
make long leases of the trust estates, and which further 
empowered them to increase the number of exhibitioners 
to ao and the annual allowance of each exhibitioner 
to £110. 

Still the trust continued to increase in value, and to 
increase to such an extent that by the year 1814 the 
proceeds arising therefrom, exclusive of the interest on 
savings, amounted to the annual sum of £2,502 16s. 8d., 
while the savings themselves amounted to £23,700. 
Accordingly the trustees applied for a new Act, and 
they did not apply in vain. ey now acquired power 
to raise the 1242 to £220 per annum, to provide 
rooms and lodgings in Oxford for the accommodation of 
the exhibitioners rent free, and to pay to a lecturer in 
divinity, to be nominated by the principal of Brasenose 
College, such an annual sum, not exceeding £150, as 
they might think fit. By this Act, moreover, the 
trustees, who were now for the first time incorporated, 
were directed to increase their number by co-optation 
to twelve, and the nominators were empowered to nomi- 
nate undergraduates as well as grad to the exhibi- 
tions. Up tothis time the action of the trustees, if it 
had not been perfect, had been at least tolerable. There 
had been no gross and flagrant violation of the inten- 
tions of the founder, though the value of the exhibitions 
had, doubtless, been unduly raised, and though they had 
not been confined, as they ought, to some extent, at any 
rate, to have been confined, to the class of poor 
bachelors for whom they had originally been intended. 
Still, as such things go, it would hardly be fair to say that 
any very gross abuses had been as yet allowed to creep 
into the administration of the charity. The subsequent 
history of the charity, however, tells a very different 
story. In the year 1827 we find the trustees once more 
coming to Parliament for a new Act to enable them to 
deal with the surplus funds at their disposal. These 
funds at that time amounted to £42,203 Os. 4d., — 
an annual interest of £1,658 19s. The trustees sough 
and obtained power to apply the existing and future 
accumulations to the purchase of advowsons or othe 
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ecclesiastical benefices, provided that a surplus of 
£20,000 should be left at the least, and that not more 
than £7,000 should be expended on any one advowson. 
The right to present to these benefices was vested in 
the trustees, and if they failed to exercise their right 
within five months after a vacancy had arisen, the 
appointment was to lapse to the Bishop of Chester, out 
of persons who had been exhibitioners. The trustees 
were also empowered to spend money in the erection 
and improvement of parsonages, but not more than 
£700 was to be spent on any one benefice. 

The last and worst of all the Acts relating to the 
trust was that of 1839. By this Act it was provided 
that the accumulated fund might be reduced to 
£5,000, and that the remainder and the future surplus 
might be laid out in purchasing advowsons and in 
endowing the benefices of which the advowsons had 
been already purchased. 

In this way it has come about that a very large 
amount of the funds of the trust has been utterly and 
entirely misappropriated. That the founder not only 
did not contemplate, but virtually forbade, any such ap- 
plication of the funds of the trust as has actually taken 

lace is made clear by the words of the will to which we 
ve before referred, My mind and will being that noe 
such batchellors shall continue to have anything of this 
my exhibition but only for the space of four years, to 
be accompted from the time of such degree taken.” 

The endowment, in short, was meant to be a strictl 

educational endowment. It has been treated as if it 
were in part an ecclesiastical endowment. It was in- 
tended to benefit men of all professions and of no pro- 
fession. It has been treated as if it were meant in some 
special d to benefit the clergy and teachers or 
students of divinity. What, then, we ask, is the proper 
remedy for the abuse of which the trustees have beyond 
question, under the cover and with the sanction of suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament, been guilty? The remedy 
is plain. What Parliament has done Parliament has the 
power to undo. It has sanctioned the misappropriation 
of the funds of a public charity. It can undo its own 
work and restore to their proper use funds that have 
been so clearly and manifestly misapplied. It has given 
the trustees power to purchase advowsons; all that it 
need now do is to give them power to sell them again. 
When that is done it will be time enough to consider 
how the additional sum of money that will then be at 
the disposal of the trustees can be best applied to pro- 
mote the objects contemplated by the founder. In the 
meantime there remains a considerable surplus over and 
above what has been spent upon advowsons that is 
available for educational purposes. It is this surplus 
that the schemes of the Charity Commissioners propose 
to deal with, and to deal with, as we shall see onanother 
occasion, in anything but a satisfactory manner. 


We had expected to be able this week to give some 
information relative to the probable course of events in 
connection with the Burials Bill, inasmuch as Mr. 
Guapstone had fixed last Monday to receive a deputation 
of Liberal M.P.’s on the subject. As the Premier's ill- 
ness has set aside that arrangement, Lord HARTINGTON 
has now been asked to receive the deputation. We may 
add, that among Liberals opinion is divided as to the 

licy of pressing the Bill at this late period of the 
—2 me — that ow v7 — t — 

in getting the main principle of the Bill sanction 

by Pashiamest, even if it imperfectly applied. 
Others, on the contrary, are of opinion that it will be 
wisest to try and pass a better measure than the pre- 
sent next Session. A similar divergence of opinion is 
found among the supporters of the Established Church. 
Canon Trevor anda number of the fanatical clergy are 
hopeful that if the Bill can be escaped this year “ there 
is a good chance of defeating it altogether.” On the 
other hand the Guardian expresses a decided hope that 
the question may be settled without further delay.” 
Our contemporary is evidently ready to abandon the 
“amendments” introduced into the original measure 
during its passage through the House of Lords; but the 
eagerness under these circumstances to defy “ Noncon- 
formist jealousy” by the retention of the reference to 
Convocation is inexplicable if the idea that “ clerical 
ascendancy” may be ae | promoted is as fallacious 
as it is represented to be. The House of Lords,” con- 
cludes the writer, in adopting the Bill, absolutely re- 
fused to consider it as a measure of that hostility to the 
Church which the Liberation Society represents. We 
believe that the great majority of the House of Com- 
mons will look at it in much the same light. Hence the 
Covarnment, as it will certainly bring on itself discredit, 
n ay ibly incur disaster if it should show itself 
weukly amenable to pressure from a party as irreconcil- 
able on these matters as Mr. PARNELL and his faction 
on the Irish question.” 


The elections to the Councils-General on Sunday last 
afforded a fair opportunity for testing the effect pro- 
duced on the mind of the French nation by the action 
of the Government in putting in force a law long in 
abeyance—but unrepealed—for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from French soil. Bearing in mind that in that 


country Roman Catholicism is the professed religion of 


thirty-five out of thirty-six millions of the population, 
that the priests have of late done all in their power to 
identify it for weal or woe with Jesuitry, and that a 
large part of the education of the country has been for 
many years under the control of the followers of 
IenaTius LoxolA, it might naturally have been sup- 
posed that the menaces of which the advocates 
of Olericalism were 80 prodigal would have 
been followed by consequences of considerable 
embarassment to the State Executive so soon as the 
views of the people found opportunity for Constitutional 
expression. The verdict has been delivered, and a Paris 
paper thus interprets it: The distinguishing character 
of the elections was that they were anti-clerical.” More 


than two hundred seats have been transferred from 
the Legitimist, Orleanist, and Bonapartist allies of 
Clericalism to the Republicans who will now out- 
number, in the proportion of two to one, the total of the 
combined opposing factions. Evidently there is not 
much hope entertained of a practical reversal of the 
decrees by the 121 have been instituted 
in the law courts, for it has been found a 
arrange that the schools, when re-opened in October, 
are to drop their titles of St. Ignatius and the Immacu- 
late Conception, the trust being professedly vested 
in a “ Society of Fathers of Families,” with a lay board 
of directors. Their perverted history and demoralising 
—— will thus still be perpetuated in the country, 
although large numbers of the fraternity have found it 
necessary to seek abidi laces in Protestant lands 
—most of the Roman Catholic countries still mani- 
ng a very decided repugnance to closer association 
with them. 


A writer in the editorial columns of the Record has 
taken upon himself the task of discrediting the statis- 
tics of religious accommodation arrived at by the pains- 
taking labours of Mr. Horace Mann, aided by the 
entire staff of census enumerators. In what manner 
he is fitted to pronounce upon such a question his 
lucubration sufficiently makes manifest. Again and 

in he speaks of ten years ago,” as fixing the date of 
what he calls “ the singular misadventure in statistics,” 
and ignorantly or dishonestly, he essays to diffuse the 
notion that “those who manipulated it preferred to 
gather their return from attendance at religious service 
on the Sunday evening ; this was taking Dissent at the 
flood, and the Church at the ebb of the tide, as far as was 
possible.” Of course we need hardly remind our readers 
—for we quoted the returns a fortnight since—that 
the attendance was registered at the morning, 
afternoon, and evening services—those figures show- 
ing that, of every 100 sittings belonging to the 
Church of England forty-eight were occupied in the 
morning, thirty-six in the — and only sixteen 
in the evening; while of every 100 sittings among Pro- 
testant Dissenters forty were occupied in the morning, 
twenty-six in the afteraoon, and forty-five in the even- 
ing. It is much more to the purpose to suggest a re- 
medy for this contrast than to misrepresent the facts, 
and we certainly concur in the conclusion that an 
arrangement by which the churches are closed during 
the fashionable dinner-hour is better adapted to retain 
the Church of England “ as a luxury for the great and 
rich“ than to win the loyalty and the sympathy of the 
masses.” The strange part of the matter is that it 
should bave taken so many years to bring home such 
a thought to the clergy of the State Church. 


— — — — — 


In another column will be found a second article 
illustrative of the facts connected with “ Hulme’s 
Trust,” some details of which were supplied in our last 
impression. It will be satisfactory to our readers to 
learn that steps are being taken in the matter. A 
deputation has arranged to wait on Lord Spencer 
and Mr. MuNDELLA to-morrow, to request that the 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners may be revised 
with a view to amendment, so that not only may the 
principles of religious equality be recognised, but the 
purpose of the “ pious founder” of this strictly educa- 
tional endowment be more effectually advanced. 


The affairs of Guy’s Hospital furnish a subject for 
anxiety to those who are desirous that this princely 
endowment should be strictly appropriated to its 
— — object—the restoration of the sick to con- 

escence. Dr. Moxon gives expression toa widely- 
extended sentiment when he protests against this in- 
stitution being perverted into “a petty engine for the 
diffusion of High Church feelings and motives,” for the 
furtherance of “a religious sentiment which is accept- 
able only to a small, though aggressive, section of the 
people.” In reply to an inquiry by Mr. PuLeston, in 
the House of Commons, on Thursday, the Home Secre- 
TARY unmistakably indicated the duty which devolved 
upon the governors to investigate the entire subject, 
with a view to remedying a state of affairs calculated 
to impair the usefulness of the institution. It remains 
to be seen whether the hint will be taken, before the 
control of Parliament has been much more efficaciously 
evoked. 


Tun Scuol Boarps AND “ Havr-Timers,.”—A deputa- 
tion, consisting of representatives from the Manchester, the 
Salford, the Ashton-under-Lyne, and several other School 
Boards, had an interview with Earl Spencer, at the Privy 
Council Office, on July 28th, on the subject of the new 
Government Bill for amending the bye-laws ee the 
attendance of children at school under the Elementary 
Education Act. Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., introduced the 
deputation, who objected principally to the fourth Clause of 
the Bill, which would render those who engaged children 
under thirteen years of age, unless they obtained a 
school certificate of efficiency, liable to penalties. Under 
the Manchester bye-laws there was a half-time exemption 
for children who had passed the third standard, and full 
exemption for those who had passed the fifth. Manchester 
had 1,887 half-timers,” and with those at Salford they had 
altogether 2,516 “‘ half-timers, 56 per cent. of whom were 
below the third standard ; or, in other words if the Bill passed, 
1,408 of the number now at work would be deprived of what 
they earned. The effect of the new: lause would be to 
throw out of employment children, most of whose parents 
would then have to go to the workhouse. By narrowing the 
field of labour, too, the difficulties of employers would be 
increased. Earl Spencer said one of the objects of the Bill 
was to enable the authorities of districts, by means of bye- 


laws, to meet the requirements of employers and parents, : 


and have a standard which would allow of children, after 
they had passed it, going to work without having great diffi- 
culties to contend with. In his opinion the discretion of the 
School Boards would not be affected. The representations 
made by the deputation would, however, be well considered. 


Correspondence. 


CONVOCATION AND THE RELIGIOUS 
CENSUS OF 1851. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


S1r,—The characteristic attempt of the bishops and 
clergy of the province of Canterbury to discredit the 
Religious Census of 1851 is wanting in just those ele- 
ments of proof which were necessary to its success. 
After ma allowance for errors of detail which are 
incident to all large and complicated statistical compu- 
tations, the evidence bearing on the Census obtainable 
from various sources is overwhelmingly in favour of its 
4 reliability. I have myself found errors in it, as 

have also in the figures of more recent census re- 
turns; but I have satisfied myself by numerous inves- 
tigations and comparisons that, as a whole, it is reliable 
and correct. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury impugns the correct- 
neas of the returns in the Religious Census because they 
were not fortified by the legal right to inflict pains and 
penalties. But surely this is an argument which, if it 
were admitted, would cut both ways. Assume, for the 
sake of argument, that denominational zeal, unre- 
strained by threats of penalty, would be likely to show 
itself in exaggerated returns of sittings or attend- 
ances: then, surely, the side which showed a prepon- 
derance over the other would be the one which would 
offer the greatest opportunity for exaggerations to tell 
in its favour. * to the returns of 1851, that 
side was the Established Church. 

On the other Land, if the Archbishop contends that, 
on account of any real or supposed want of authority in 
obtaining the returns, they are unreliable through de- 
fect of information which would otherwise have been 
furnished, and which was necessary to their complete- 
ness, we can appeal, in confutation, to the testimony of 
facts on — In your article last week, you quoted 
words from the official report testifying to “ the abun- 
dant evidence of the hearty co-operation of the clergy 
and the ministers of all denominations in this volun- 
tary labour.” The evidence furnished by the returns 
themselves is in a similar direction. Table A, p. 
elxxviil.—ix. of the appendix to the Official Report, 
compared with Supplement 1. p. clxxxi., shows that out 
of the various places of worship, which were of course 
known and recorded by the local enumerators, complete 
returns were sent in for more than twelve-thirteenths, 
thus making it easy to estimate with accuracy the 
sittings in the small minority not fully returned. 
Supposing these defective returns to have operated in 
the final computation to the detriment of those bodies 
to which they referred, then, all things being equal, 
that side which had the most of them would suffer the 
greatest injury. The returns show that only two-fifths 
concerned the Established Church, and three-fifths 
related to the Free Churches. So that here in the 
advantage, if any, would clearly be on the side of the 
Established Church. But, as a matter of fact, careful 
averages were struck for the places of worship of each 
— body. For the Established Church 377 
additional sittings were reckoned for every defective 
return; and for the non-established Churches the esti- 
mate varied according to denomination, giving 240 
sittings per chapel if all were taken together. The 
small proportion of defective returns received cannot, 
therefore, have appreciably affected the final result. 

In your last issue you refer to more recent evidence, 
tending to establish the conclusions which followed 
from the Census of 1851, and, therefore, to be taken 
as collateral evidence in favour of its general accuracy. 
The particular reference was to the returns of 1 
cities and boroughs, published in the Nonconformist 
in 1872—3. Evidence in a similar direction is fur- 
nished by the results of inquiries into the accommoda- 
tion for public worship in the counties of Derby and 
Notts, undertaken chiefly for evangelistic purposes, 
and published by me in 1876 and 4878. otwith- 
standing some clerical errors relating to Nottingham- 
shire in the Census of 1851, which were pointed out in 
my returns, the general conclusions —— from the 
inquiries made were quite in harmony with those of 
that Census, showing, among other things, that the con- 
ditions which then governed the relationship of the 
Established to the non-established Churches still con- 
tinued to operate, and had gathered increased force. 
The relative positions are summed up in the following 
extract from the returns relating to Nottinghamshire, 
p. 83 :— 

Looking back to 1851 it appears that down to 1876 the 
Established Church increased her sittings in Derbyshire by 
nearly 16,000, and in Notts has added to the present time 
about 13,000, or a total of nearly 29,000. The Free 
Churches have similarly increased their sittings in Derby- 
shire by about 39,000, and in Notts by nearly 22,000, or 
jointly, by about 61,000. But, together with this numerical 
increase, the Established Church has retrogaded upon her 
former relative position in each case; whilst the Free 
Churches have similarly p in relation to their 
former standing. Out of every hundred sittings provided 
by all bodies, the Established Church provided 2 less in 
Derbyshire, and provides two less in Notts, than she did 
in 1851; whilst the Free Churches have gained four sittings 
in Derbyshire, and two sittings in Notts. Over the joint 
area the Established Church has lost three sittings per 
hundred, and the Free Churches have gained three sittings 
per hundred iu relation to their respective provision in 
1851. At that time the Church of England provided forty- 
seven sittings, and the Free Churches supplied fifty-three 
sittings; now the Church of England provides forty-four 
sittings, and the Free Churches supply fifty-six sittings out 
of every hundred that exist. 


The Churches in Derbyshire; or, Provision for Public 
Worship in the Country Districts; and The Churches in 
Nottinghamshire; or, Provision for Public Worship in the 
— — Districts. London: Bemrose and Sons, Paternoster - 

uildings. 
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The figures relating to the Established Church, upon 
which the above conclusions are based, were obtained 
entirely from the returns published in the respective 
Diocesan Church Calendars for the years to which they 
refer, supplemented, in any doubtful case, by direct 
inquiries from the clergymen most nearly concerned. 
They ought not, therefore, to be open, on the part of 
Churchmen themselves, to the 2. of inaccuracy. 
Moreover, the returns for every se te place of wor- 
ship, Established or non-established, included in the 
whole computation, as above, are distinctly specified i 
the tables, so that their correctness, or otherwise, is 
capable of proof. Hence it is difficult to see how the ac- 
curacy of the present conditions relating to the Estab- 
lish Church, which the returns reveal, could be 
seriously called in question. And if that is the case 
what becomes of the charge of inaccuracy vaguely made 
against the Census returns of 1851, with which they har- 
monise ? 
_ Thus from various directions testimony is forthcom- 
ing corroborative of the general accuracy of the returns 
and conclusions of 1851; and there is little doubt that 
the same result will follow wherever the matter may be 
fairly put to thetest. Convocation will find that it can- 
not successfully impugn the conclusions of the Census of 
1851, without first repudiating existing Church returns 
of later date, put forth on Church authority. Is this 
why the Church Calendar for the diocese of Canterbury, 
over which the Archbishop presides, is exceptionally 
silent on the question of Church accommodation ? 

But the manifest unreality and inconsistency of this 
partisan attack upon the Census of 1851 is evident from 
the fact that those who make it will not consent that the 
matter should be fairly tested bya repetition in 1881 of 
te enumeration, with the full authority of Parliament, 
and under those very conditions the absence of which 
they pretend to have been fatal to the accuracy of the 
former Census. If they had confidence in their own case 
surely such a Census would be the very best thing to 
serve their own purposes. 

am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GOODEVE MABBS. 
Shepherd’s-bush, August And, 1880. 


NONCONFORMISTS AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Str,—The autumn is approaching, bringing with it 
the commencement of another academical year, and the 
entry of a fresh generation of unde uates at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. As many of these will certainly 
be Nonconformists, and some of them will probably be 
among your readers, a word of caution may — be 
given, in your columns, upon that all-important subject 
the choice of a college. 

Too often a Nonconformist puts his trust in the 
abstract fact that the Tests Act has, on paper, given 
him a a protection in all the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge; and consequently allows the 
most trivial circumstances to direct him in choosing 
the college at which to enter himself. Too often the 
result is, that he finds himsélf thenceforward exposed 
to inconveniences or annoyances which he would have 
escaped had he entered one of those colleges which 
have accepted the policy of the Tests Act with perfect 
loyalty. Here in Cambridge there are, I think, only 
two colleges which refuse to admit Nonconformists as 
undergra uates. But, nevertheless, it is only in a de- 
cided minority of even the remaining colleges that a 
Nonconformist will find his position a thoroughly com- 
fortable one. Great care, therefore, should be = os by 
him in obtaining the most recent information from his 
friends in the University before he commits himself to 
any particular college. 

I lay the more stress on this caution, because there is 
every likelihood of an increase in the number of men 
who will enter themselves at Cambridge as students for 
the Nonconformist ministry. For of the two great dis- 
advantages under which such students formerly lay 
here, one—the want of sufficient opportunities of 

ractice in the duties of the preacher—has recently 
— . 2 or — of the “ Ministerial 

udents’ Society” for supplying pulpits in the neigh- 
bouring towns ; Mr. D. oe te of St. John’s Col. 
lege, is its secre And the other disadvantage—the 
expensiveness of a University course—has been greatly 
reduced by the non-collegiate system. 

These changes will probably bring about a steady in- 
crease in the number of intending Nonconformist 
ministers who will seek a University education, either 
as a substitute for, or as a supplement to, the training 
of their ordinary theological — It is needless to 
say that the warning, which it is the object of this letter 
to impress upon all Nonconformists who intend to 
enter here, is to Divinity students one of peculiar 


urgency. * 
ours, X&c., 
C. S. KENNY, Fellow of Downing College. 


— 


THE PROGRESS OF INFIDELITY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm, No doubt there is a ve great deal of truth in what 
is said in your last number by 14. C.“ on this subject. Still, 
his statements must not pass unchallenged. There is an 
alarming progress of infidelity in our midst, and through- 
out the British colonies; advanced scepticism is discussed 
with astounding coolness in higher middle-classcircles,” and 
in others too; and there is “ap t inability and unwill- 
ingness on the part of [many] divines to grapple with the 
evil.“ But serious as is this state of affairs, it will not be 
bettered by misrepresentation. Let me su t another 
view of it; there is a very large increase in the literature 
which expounds and illustrates the Scriptures and defends 
the fundamental truths of Christianity, so large in respect to 
— 2 22 that publishers tell me there is little 
re; there never was more sympathy and practical 

service in the cause of Christ, and in — te save 


men from error and sin among persons in high station, than | 
now; and the number of “ divines” who are grappling with 

infidelity is on the increase. As to 
Co i Union at the meeting at Leicester in 1877, 


Airedale Coll chairman, the 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, spoke at great length on “ The 
relation of our theology to the intellectual movement 
of the times.” In his autumn address at Liverpool 
there was this passsage, Some of the finest intellects 
of the day are openly on the side of the doubter; he finds a 
ready, nay, an eager audience for his denials. There is a 
large class of cultivated people, not outlaws of society by 
any means, which thinks doubt rather admirable than con- 
demnable, and is ready to cry loudly round the sceptic ‘ Well 
done.’ To me this is a very formidable feature of the 
intellectual life of our times.” “A.C.” has sounded no 
warning clarion louder than this; Mr. Brown has often 
sounded it, and many other “divines” have been equally 
faithful as “watchmen.” But to return to the Congre- 
gational Union. In the spring of 1879 a paper was read by 
the Rev. A. Mackennal on Some of the practical effects of 
the prevalent unsettlement of religious belief,“ and in the 
autumn the chairman was not quite forgetful of what was 
occurring in the field of apologetics.” As to the platform 
of the Baptist Union, last year, the Rev. W. Medley, one of 
the professors at Rawdon College, led a discussion on Our 
attitude in relation to the prevailing unsettlement of religious 
opinion and belief.” er denominations have given 
I to the general subject in various — in their 

ifferent assemblies. In view of these facts has A. C.“ 
been quite fair to the two Unions in imputing to them 
dereliction of duty? 

„The supreme need of the age is some adequate defence 
of the Christian position,” he says. Has he ever heard of 
the Con tional Union Lectures? “The Superhuman 
Origin of the Bible inferred from itself,“ by Henry Rogers, 
carries its purport clear and full in its title, and surely sup- 
plies part of “what we want to know as to the exact value 
of the religious handbook which we call Bible.“ John the 
Baptist,” by Dr. Reynolds, is avowedly a contribution to 
Christian evidence.” “The Basis of Faith,” by Eustace 
Conder, is, according to the Spectator, an eloquent and 
well-reasoned defence of Christian theism, and, I know, is 
highly prized by scholars as one of the very best books on 
the subject it — Surely these are no contemptible 
endeavours to meet “ the need of the age.” Pro- 
bably no recent anti-Ch work has awakened so deep 
and general an interest as one entitled “ Supernatural Re- 
ligion.” To that work there have been three princi 
replies. Canon Lightfoot, now the Bishop of Durham, 
exposed the inaccuracy of the criticism by which the author 
— to destroy the validity of the New Testament records. 
Prebendary Rowe dealt with the metaphysical objections to 
Christianity, and showed that the supernatural in the 
New Testament is possible, credible, and historical. Dr. 
Sanday, in his work on The ls in the Second 
Century, examined the critical part of the work, 
and rejected the conjecture of a mythical origin 
of Christianity. The writing of these last two books 
was undertaken at the uest, and one of them at the 
cost, of the Christian Evidence Society. The Bampton 
Lectures of 1878, by Prebendary Rowe, were on “ Christian 
evidences viewed in relation to modern thought.” The 
Baird Lecture, by Dr. Flint, was in successive years on 
“Theism” and “ Anti-Theistic theories.“ These works 
help readers to form an estimate of “the exact value of the 
religious handbook which we call Bible,” constitute a por- 
tion of the defence of the Christian position, and thus 
meet the supreme need of the age.” Why, I could fill a 
column of your paper with the titles of books of the same 
character; and as to pamphlets, articles in periodicals, lec- 
tures, sermons, tracts, it is impossible to enumerate them. 
Defensive hterature has been produced by the Religious 
Tract Society, the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the Victoria Institute, and the Christian Evidence 
Society. 

The last-named society has published several volumes of 
lectures which had been previously delivered in public 
halls. One of them has reached a tenth edition, and may, 
therefore, be presumed to have done something to — 
“the supreme need of the age.“ 2,500 volumes were sold 
last year alone, and the society propose, if they receive suffi- 
cient funds to bear the first cost of production, to issue them 
immediately at an almost nominal price. They also have in 
preparation a handbook of Christian evidences, which they 
expect will contribute to the “defence of the Christian 
position.“ But the publication of books and tracts is 
only a of their work; therein they co-operate 
with the other societies I have named; but they are 
alone in other departments, such as the delivery of 
sermons, lectures, and open-air addresses on phases of 
modern unbelief, the holding of examinations in works 
on Christian evidence, &c. Their objects are to defend 
Christianity as a Divine revelation, to counteract the ener- 
getic ndism of infidelity, to meet the difficulties and 
strengthen the faith of the doubting and perplexed, and to 
instruct the young in the evidences of Christianity. And in 
view of recent public events, arrangements are being made 
for the more energetic prosecution of the lecturing work 
during the ensuing winter, the committee being encouraged 
by the promise of 2200 by one friend, of £100 by another, 
and hoping that others will join them so as to raise £1,000. 

„A. C.“ will now excuse me from following up other 
statements in his letter; will see that some of us think that 
we are not living in the fool’s paradise to which he refers; 
and will allow me to ask him to join us in our enterprise. 
We are as the accuracy of the statements with which 
I began this letter. After all that is being done, the in- 
difference of Christian people to the terrible propagandism 
of infidelity is very serious and very general. Many persons 


have no idea of what is going on around them, and the sub- 


ject is so intensely painful and revolting, that they instince- 
tively recoil from thinking about it. It is a terrible mis- 
take. Indifference at such a crisis as this, and in sucha 
cause, isa crime which will certainly be followed by most 
disastrous results. I think, then, that the misrepresenta- 
tions of A. C.“ may be forgiven, if his letter should lead 
any persons to ascertain the facts of the case, and to co- 
operate with those who, in spite of the ignorance and 
indifference of believers, are endeavouring, amidst difficulties, 
to meet the supreme need of the age. 
ours truly, T. T. WATERMAN, 


Christian Evidence Society, 13, Buckingham-st., Strand. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Str,—It is not for me to the acouracy of what your 
Clapham correspondent, “ A. C.,” says in reference to the ex- 
tent to which infidelity is „but, is he correct in 
what he says of the attitude of the “ British Churches,” 
their “‘ su and of of the more 

htful among the Christian Have we not 
“men” who are not fully qualified to traverse 


the whole infidel argument, lay bare ite fallacies,” but 
who have to some good extent done the work ? I am the more 
ready to put these questions, because, when paper 
reached me, I was for a second time going over Mr. Rogers’ 
volume on The Superhuman Origin of the Bible.“ Sofar 
as the term can be applied to moral reasoning, Mr. Rogers 
has demonstrated that the Bible is such a book as mere men 
“could not have written if they would, and would not if 
they could.“ The simple, unquestioned facts that he brings 
into view settle the whole matter. The “ordinary reader” 
could be at no loss in deducing the conclusions from these 
facts for himself. No young that reads the volume 


with due care will ever be in er of —— dis- 
turbed by infidel , because he will have that, 
however plausible, must be fallacious, and, if he does 


not at first easily see wherein they fail, he will be able to 
afford to wait to discover it at convenience. Multitudes who 
are familiar with the Bible would, on reading Mr. Rogers’ 
work, confess that they had formed but a t idea before 
of the many peculiarities that distinguish the Bible from all 
other professed sacred books, and from all other literature that 


men have uced. It would at the present day be an in- 
estimable to the country if a cheap edition of Mr. 
rs’ book were issued and very widely distributed. 
orres. ALEXANDER MUNRO. 


NOTES FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
Srpwer, June 16th, 1880. 


I take my pen to write this letter on a uine Australian 
winter day. From my study window I look out on a fair 
landscape, lit up with a singular brightness of light; the 
birch trees, which in the distance thickly cover the undu- 


the sky, a matchless dazzling blue; and the air light and 
exhilarating, evidently unusually bracing, from ng over 
our extensive and lofty range of moun in the west. 


How different from the fogs, sleet, frost, and gloom of a 
winter in England. We have our disadvantages here, but 
we certainly have our advantages. 


But my work is to d about churches more than 
climate otherwise, if not out of place, I should like to 
occasionally give my ish readers brief descriptions of 
this Antipodean land of the cousins who dwell therein. 


This month, however, there is little enough to say about 
the churches. All are continuing as usual, and there are no 
great changes or gatherings to record. 

We arein a state of flutter respecting as 
Centenary school meetings. Our recently-f Sunday- 
school Union has been the means of awakening attention on 
the matter, and we are to have a gala . Sermons, 
papers, conferences, and united communion fill up the week, 
and on Saturday, the 26th inst., there is to be a monster 
gathering of children for a eacrel concert in the Garden 
Palace, to be presided over by his Excellency. 

The Rev. J. Gribble continues his cruenade against the 
shameful and sinful neglect of New South Wales towards the 
Aboriginals. His meetings are well attended, and he 
evidently has secured public attention. The present out- 
come is, a grant of land from the Government, a provisional 
school for the children, and increase of funds for ho Mis ion, 
which will be on the River Murrumbidgee. It is to our dis- 
grace that long before this a dozen such stations have not 
been founded in different parts of the land. 

News comes to us of a strange attempt to form a colony on 
New Ireland, one of the islands of . Group, near 
New Guinea. It appears that under the auspices of Marquis 
do Rays, about 100 men, Italians and Germans, have been 
sent to New Ireland to form acolony. They are described 
as too old and too young for the purpose. Happily, on their 
arrival the natives were friendly, and assisted them in every 

ible way. But they selected an unhealthy site, and 
— ague, boils, and other ills to which island colonists are 
exposed, broke out amongst them. A quarrel about their 
rightful commander led to further troubles, and ultimately 
the rejected leader left in the vessel which had — 
them, taking with him the ws part of the stores, in- 
cluding the quinine. Happily, the Revs. G. Brown and 
B. Danks, Wesleyan Missionaries at Duke of York Island, 
heard of the distress ef these men, and, at great personal 
risk, left in a whale-boat to their assistance. The matter 
has been duly reported to authorities here, and evidently 
needs investigating. 

The Parliamentary Session is drawing toa close. I am 
afraid we shall not have the much-required Licensing Bill 
passed into law. The Estimates, Electoral Bill, and 
numberless minor questions stand in the way, and the 


House professes too great dread for hasty ation. 
Meanwhile the utter inefficiency of the Bench 
to deal with the matter is de every day. A 


license refused by a majority one day is almost unanimously 
granted a few days after, packing the Bench having been 
vigorously resorted to. The Church and School Bill 
is not yet out of the wood. The Upper House amended it 
so that the ta todenominations should not expire for 
five years. The Lower House resented the interference in a 
money clause, and threw out the Bill. But Sir Henry 
Parkes has introduced it again, embodying the Council's 
amendment, but naming three instead of five years. 80, if 
carried, the grants will cease simultaneously with those to 
denominational schools. 


Tur Buriats Bun. — The Rev. Bryan rt: the annual 
meeting of the Liverpool and Birkenhead Branch of the 
English Church Union, said he had been in connection with 
many clergymen and others with regard to the Burials Bill, 
and some of the former had declared to him that they would 
resist, vi et armis, any intrusion of heretical preachers into 
the churchyards under their care.“ One clergyman said he 
would lock and barricade his churchyard, and defend it to 
the last. For his (Mr. King’s) own part, he would“ never 
consent to admit to the churchyard committed by the Church, 
and not by the State, to his trust, the alien ministratione of 


_ every form of misbelief and unbelief, and thus be a party ta 


the desecration of the consecrated heritage of his 
Lord and Saviour.” 
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CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION.* 


One of the most interesting as well as one of the 
most instructive of studies to the social philosopher 
is the bearing of Christianity on civilisation. What 
are the elements which it has specifically contributed 
to the world’s culture, to the principles of its life ? 
We know from a survey of the old civilisations that 
in the detail of political organisation, in the know- 
ledge of arts and sciences, the Pagan idea was in- 
definitely fruitful,—that it was favourable to certain 
forms of art, which have not so highly blossomed 
under the Christian influence, and that, indeed, it 
was in several instances the conflict of the Asthetic 
or artistic principle with the “ principle of conduct”’ 
which contributed the essential element of decom- 

sition. Thisis a fact that must be faced and 

onestly dealt with. Our own Puritan rule failed 
through its lack of comprehensiveness in regarding 
the elements in human nature that demand sensuous 
enjoyment, and raises the question whether the 
best check to its excesses may not be found in 
attention to such esthetic principles as will recog- 
nise, and recognise fully, by including and modifying 
the romantic elements that best consort with the 
Christian tendency. But this must be in no exclusive 
spirit, else history demonstrates the possibility of a 
fall on t’other side. A wise eclecticism is of the 
essence of 2 conformed to the Christian 
ideal. In all that respects order and government, 
we can learn from Rome ; in the principles of beauty 
from Greece; in the feeling for ‘‘ righteousness in 
conduct,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold would say, from 
Judaism ; in conservation and economy from China. 
But when we have regard to Christianity, we cannot 
view it as in any respect a body of definite rules. 
Herein it differs, toto ca@lo, from the ms 
of the great thinkers of antiquity, of the 
theorisers of our own times. Viewed as a body 
of systematic statements, the utterances of 
Jesus on subjects that touch social progress and 
civilisation are purely contradictory of each other ; 
and no consistent result can be gained by logical 
dealings with them or deductions from them. "This 
is why men like Mr. Bradlaugh so utterly fail to 
understand it, or to deal with it comprehensively ; 
they do not even touch the thing itself, but 
only its old clothes 12 as if a man were to 
maintain that he had exhausted the teachings of 
Mr. Carlyle because he had examined an old suit of 
his. Character is to be read in old clothes; but not 
without sympathetic comprehension first of the 
man himself. 

The purpose of Jesus was not to produce a 
definite form of society, but to induce a spirit which 
could operate alike upon all in one direction. 
Emerson has said, with a suggestion of boldness 
that looks like pure defiance of all conventional 
belief, that the soul knows nothing of persons; 
in a sense as lofty and abstract, it may said of 
Christianity that it knows nothing of systems. It 
is an inspiration, an influence, a thing of soul, 
which may possess all persons, but cannot be pos- 
sessed by — It is, in its practical, as well as 
its abstract phase, transcendental, and is vital be- 
cause it is so. In this lies its pre-eminence over all 
revelations hitherto made to man. These all made 
some form of intellectual acquiescence the pivot on 
which the whole turned. Christianity reverses the 
first natural tendency of the religious instinct only 
in the last to reassert it, and to declare that intel- 
lect or knowledge is 1. not taken possession 
of or touched and elevated y affection. When Mr. 
Matthew Arnold makes religion to be morality 
touched and quickened by emotion he endeavours 
to set a pyramid on its point, and perversely inverts 
the whole matter. ven commonplace facts are 
against him, as history declares. he ancient re- 
ligions all tried precisely to do what he says, to set 
up a kind of morality first, gathered round certain 
social forms and habits, and to induce a reverence 
for them by touching them with emotion. The 
stories of gods and their intercourse with men, which 
may be said, in one form or other, to exhaust all 
heathen religions as well as those of Greece and 
Rome, were simply this: attempts to strengthen 
and to uphold a morality that was based on a more 
or less exhaustive social order, by associating them 
with elements which spoke to the heart and 
emotions. Poetry, therefore, was an essential to 
the State in Greece or in Rome as the element most 

nt in touching habits of conformity (i.c., 
morality) with emotion; but invariably the end 
was, and inevitably was, the sacrifice of individu- 
ality, and the merging even of the universal signifi- 
cance of the symbol that poetry had created or 
adorned in a purely limited, temporary, and partial 


„ Christian Civilisation, with especial reference to India, By 
William Cunningham, M.A. Macmillen. 


one. Whatever other reason could Plato have had 
for wishing to banish facts from his Republic save 
this one? He perceived that poetry, thus used as 
a minister of emotion to touch morality, was a de- 
— of individuality, and likewise of that higher 
obedience which alone can make a faithful citizen 
and a fully developed individuality. And Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s later craze of poetry as a substi- 
tute for religion is simply returning on Paganism, 
and is demonstrably more consistent with his half- 
Pagan contempt for certain things than he himself 
believes. 

Now, Christianity does precisely what all heathen 
religions have failed to do in this respect; it does 
not do what Mr. Matthew Arnold ingenuously 
sists upon as a necessity of the process. It does 
not bring religion to elevate and poetise morality ; 
it insists upon religion first, Al other things 
shall be added unto you,“ and it makes all outward 
reconstruction, as well as individual conduct, de- 
pendent upon the inward life, which creates for 
itself a whole order of conditions that are inde- 

ndent of the external organisations; these being, 

owever, not independent of it, but suffering slow 
modification, and it may be even absolute E 
sition under its unvaunted power. So the 
man world passed, in part, at least, because of 
the power vested in the individually helpless early 
Christians. Thus Christianity consecrates individu- 
ality, and makes it an absolute test of all outward 
arrangements, while yet it arrogates to itself no 
right of abstract judgment for them. ‘ My king- 
dom is not of this world, else would My servants 
fight. Religion is not a something to come after 
morality, and touch it to attractiveness by emotion, 
as it were, mechanically, but an enlightening, 
vivifying power, which calls forth the highest 
scope of the individual life, even in its mystical 
affinities; and it is thus the life of life, even to 
nations. The kingdom of heaven is within you.“ 

Various books have been written on the relations 
of Christianity to civilisation, taking up different 
aspects of the subject. Dean Church is exhaustive 
of some points,and supplies a supplement to much in 
Isaac Taylor. Mr.Cunningham,in the work before us, 
has indicated, and indicated with not a little insight 
and clearness, some of the points at which the 
Church, as a social and out influence, comes in 
to modify political and other constructions. He is, 
in our idea, too much concerned with minute points 
of Church order—forms of ecclesiastical organisation, 
in discussing which he leans here and there too defi- 
nitively in one direction. But he is thoughtful—he 
has reached to principles satisfactory and informing 
from their own plane, and his book is very read- 
able. More particularly have we been pleased 
with his chapters on Christian Morality,” 
„Church Organisation,” and Application of the 
Principles to India.“ We are compelled, however, 
to confess our regret that he did not develop into 
more consistency and fulness for a leading chapter 
in the book his ideas on the relations of capital 
and labour viewed in the light of Christian prin- 
ciple. That subject demands full treatment. 
Political economy and the language of Jesus seem 
2 incompatible. We believe that, looked 
at more deeply, there is a radical point of contact. 
But that subject must wait. In justice to Mr. 
Cunningham, we shall give an extract from the 
admirable passage in his appendix on this matter. 
He writes :— 

It is for the interest of the capitalist that his machine 
should not stand idle; each hour that is lost renders his 
fixed capital less remunerative, and therefore shortened 
hours—especially during daylight—are a serious loss to him, 
unless accompanied by a reduction of wages that is much 
greater than proportionate to the reduction of hours. It 
may be for the interest of the labourer to have shortened 
hours—Parliament has decreed that it is—and even at the 
0 of a loss of but it cannot be for his interest 
to have them shortened and his wages Sieproportionately 

0 


reduced. Here there is a possible interest of the labourer’s 
which never can be for the interest of the capitalist. 


These facts may cause us to view the apparent truism 
with distrust; we may look at it more closely. What is 
meant by in thelong run? Does it mean that at some time 
in the far future the interests will be identical? We can- 
not point to any in the last century when they have 
been so manifestly identical that all strife between the two 
ceased, and we may discard a truism which turns out to be 
only a baseless prophecy. Or does it mean on the average ? 
Probably this is the case, but then there isa slight 4— * 
in substituting the more accurate phrase, and saying that 
interests of capital and labour, though apparently conflict- 
ing, are on the average identical.” How can thi be 
identical on an average ; andif they are, why do they appear 
to conflict ? 


This is not a mere logical quibble ; it may even lead us to 
a better statement of the case. The interests of capital and 
labour, though always somewhat different do, to a great 
extent, tend in a similar direction ; and thus it comes about 
that though there is a constant dispute between the two, yet 
on an average, over a period of years, the prosperity of the 
one is accompanied by the prosperity of the other. But yet 
the interests are never identical. In good times the capitali 
always hopes to drive a better trade without altering his 
terms with the labourers, the labourer always hopes to get 


| 


in spite of this constant conflict, it is yet of the highest im- 
portance for both that the industry by which both live should 
not be crippled; and thus on the average, in spite of 
constant jarring, the main interest of both parties makes 
itself felt and controls the general course of affairs. 

If the interests of ital and labour are always distinct, 
and, to some extent, different, we need not expect ge 
giving full play to the self-interest of both classes we s 
obtain a permanent reconciliation; nor can we hope much 
from the elaborate plans by which men hope to bind the 
conflicting interests by one yoke, so that they shall always 
pull together. The system of co-partnerships has not 0 
much progress, because the workman objects like other 

le—to putting all his eggs in one basket, and because 
e is not generally offered any voice in the management of 
the business. But, apart from these things, the system is 
inherently weak ; so long as individual self-interest is to be 
the motive for industrial conduct, there may arise disputes 
between the labourers who are not shareholders and those 
who are; or some men—as in a well-known colliery case— 
may prefer to be guided by their self-interest as labourers 
rather than their self-interest as capitalists. So long as 
these distinct forces have full play, this system will be in- 
sufficient to effect a reconciliation. 


With respect to India in relation to England as a 
Christian country, Mr. Cunningham has much to 
say, and it is clear that he has thought much and 
well on the subject. We must give one extract 
from this chapter :— 


The chief difficulty lies in the fact that Christianity comes 
before the native mind as the badge of a victorious and hated 
race: of the hatred we fear there can be no donbt. The 
meeting was an evidence of it that will not soon be forgotten ; 
and even if we leave out of account the rumours of disaffec- 
tion which were current at the time when the imperial 
dignity was assumed by the Queen, and which have become 
louder since the recent troubles on the borders of the terri- 
tory, we should find in the measures which have been taken 
with regard to the native Press, a sufficient proof that our 
Government does not itself as a popular institu- 
tion. On the vexed question whether this unpopularity 
is deserved or not we shall not enter; for our immediate 

this is a matter of little moment, so long as the 
nglish rule is 8 so too will the religion which 
Englishmen teach. ional displays of benevolence in 
time of famine may have proved the existence of kind feeling 
towards the natives, without removing the unfortunate 
impression which is caused by English rule, and which 
cannot be easily dispelled. For while no one will contend 
that our dency is ruled with such total disregard 
of its in as marked the home Government in its 
relations with our American colonies during the eighteenth 
century, there are still cases when the good of the 
Eastern Empire is sacrificed to the interests of Lancashire 
manufacturers. Under the plea of opening up the country, 
sums are expended on works that benefit the English 
in India rather than the native population, while the transi- 
tion from Eastern to Western ways is accompanied with 
much evil that may, we hope, ultimately pass away. All the 
hatred of conquerors, allthe antipathy against innovations, 
all the jealousy of a capitalist class, must be outlived before 
the English rule can be popular in India, or the 
Christian religion be welcomed, as it was in some 
of the South Sea Islands, because it is English. 
Anglo-Indians in milita stations and planters’ dis- 
tricts are provided with chaplains; and while we cannot 
wish that the English in India should be disassociated from 
the Christian profession, they too often bring discredit upon 
it by unchristian lives and overbearing conduct. 


Other great difficulties arise from the disintegration of the 
native population. We have hinted at defects in the 
English Government, but we doubt if any reasonable critic 
sees, for the present, any — of a better; certainly, tho 
native population is not capable of self-goverment, because 
it is so terribly nised. Western culture has done 
much in the way of breaking down old religious and moral 
ties, and has done little to supply new ones. Caste and 
the suttee are abominable institutions, but it seems a 
doubtful benefit to replace them by sovialistic principles, or 
by a purely non-religious view of marriage as a mere civil 
contract. “ — 1 shows little sign of coming to 
form a useful wealthy c in the community. When we 
glance at the poorer inhabitants we see no signs of any 
training in self-government in either town or country, if we 
except those districts where the village system has been 
preserved as the basis of land tenure; and with our experi- 
ence of the decay of that system everywhere in ger 
even in Russia—we can hardly expect that it will hold its 
own as a permanent element in Indian civilisation. 


Our final citation shall be from an earlier part 
of the book :— 


Recorded facts may give us fuller evidence regarding the 
character of God, but not a firmer foundation of our religious 
belief. Some have delighted to trace the path of God in 
history, have seen His justice in the rise and fall of nations, 
His goodness in the gradual ennobling of the human race. 
Yet there are not many who as they read of these struggles 
find no trace of a guiding hand or of a controlling purpose. 
And even when we turn to that page in the history of hu- 
manity which reveals to us most clearly the character of 
God, when we study the reported facts of the life of our 
Lord, full and clear as their teaching is, we must yet re- 
member how variously they have been interpreted by those 
who have accepted the accuracy of the reports. That reflec- 
tion on these does not compel our assent to one true 
system of religious doctrine, is only too clearly shown by the 
history of the heresies of the past as well as by the schisms 
of the present day. Spiritual things must be spiritually dis- 
cerned. The life of our Lord gave the most perfect presen- 
tation of eternal truth which was possible in the spheres of © 
— and time, but the truth was revealed through Him ; 

e did not pretend to give a demonstration which should 
force conviction on unwilling minds. Valuable as the Bible 
stories may be for the confirmation of our faith, they do not 
in themselves furnish a firm footing on which to found our 
religious doctrines. For it is ever faith that is the evidence of 
things not scen, and the human understanding is not con- 
vinced by these observed or reported facts of the truth of 
any religious opinion. If my religious system has no better 
support than the reflections of my understanding on what I 


better from the capitalist without affecting the conditions of have seen or heard, it is built ona worthless foundation, and 


trade. 


So, too, in bad times, it is for the interest of each has no claim to the 
| that the other should bear the greater share of the loss; but bound to be loyal to it in my own conduct. 


of others, even though I be 
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THE REV. HENRY VENN.* 


Tue Rev. Henry Venn, whose services to the Church 
universal are chronicled in this volume, was a member of 
a family which has for centuries represented in 
the ministry of the Church of England. The scanty 
memorials obtainable indicate that they were men who 
exercised for themselves the right of private judgment, 
and were prepared, if need be, to suffer for their con- 
victions. During the period of the Commonwealth, 
two were ejected from livings on account of their royal- 
ist proclivities; at the same time we find Colonel John 
Venn, M.P. for the City of London, an intimate friend 
of Cromwell, so pronounced in his adherence to the 
cause of the Parliament that his name appears on the 
warrant for the execution of the King. In the 
eighteenth century the name became so odious to High 
Churchmen, owing to its association with Evangelical 
opinions, that Mr. Venn’s father was, on that account, 
refused admission to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Happily, he found more favour with the authorities of 
Sidney Sussex College, where he prepared himself for 
his future labours as rector of Clapham, and one 
of the founders of the Church Missionary Society. 
The subject of this biography was, therefore, 
brought into close association with the leading mem- 
bers of “ the Clapham sect,” and at so early an age 
did his character mature, that his dying father, 
in 1813, felt full confidence in nominating him as 
executor of his will at the age of seventeen, announcing 
his conviction that his son’s “ prudence and discretion 
would “ 9 make up for his want of years and ex- 
perience.” Mr. Venn took his B.A. degree in 1818, and 
was ordained in the following year. For four years he 
officiated as curate at St. Dunstan's-in-the-West; re- 
turning to Cambridge in 1824 for his B.D. degree, he 
received an appointment as tutor, and in 1827 com- 
menced an evening lecture at the University Church. 
His first benefice was at Drypool, to which he was pre- 
sented by Mr. Wilberforce. “ Here.” says his biographer, 
he established a complete system of district visiting— 
a plan, it is believed, first adopted by his father at 
Clapham, so far as the Church of England is concerned, 
and still so little known and practised anywhere at the 
time in question that he used often to receive letters 
from clergymen in various parts of England asking for 
information about the details of the plan.” Writing in 
1829, the first year of his ministration, he thus 
testified to the state of affairs which he found existing 
among his ishioners: “I am surprised at the 
ignorance which nine out of ten“ candidates for Con- 
firmation “ betray; it bespeaks a lamentable neglect of 
domestic instruction, and convinces me of the 
necessity there is for ministers to redouble their 
exertions, and resume the old practice of catechis- 
ing the young people (not children), for I believe 
multitudes are as ignorant of the first princi les 
of Christianity as the children of the heathen.” In 1834 
he left Drypool to take charge of the district church of 
St. John’s, Holloway, on the appointment of the Revs. 
D. Wilson, C. Simeon, and Archdeacon Hodson. In the 
following year he was appointed a member of one of 
the most important committees of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and in 1838 became its honorary secretary. 
It was in this capacity that he found his most im- 
portant sphere of usefulness, and his labours in this 
connection necessarily furnish the chief material for a 
record of his career. Many of the documents which 
— from his pen are here given in extenso, and 

urnish interesting details as to the early history of a 
society which has won for itself a position in the first 
rank of missionary agencies. When the constitution of 
the society was under discussion, it was resolved that 
“if clergymen could not be obtained, laymen should be 
employed as catechists to teach the Gospel to the 
heathen.” An objection was made that such a pro- 
ceeding would violate Church order, and Mr. Venn, in 
a thoroughly sympathetic spirit, places on record the 
answer which his father gave to that objection: “I 
would sacrifice a great deal to preserve Church order, but 
not the salvation of souls.” While the committee were, 
with little encouragement,waiting for the favour of some 
of the bishops to be extended to the undertaking—“ the 
Missionary Society lies off ‘the Bishop and his Clerks,’ 
where, if not wrecked, it may rot, for what I can see,” 
wrote the Secretary, the Rev. John Scott, nore than a 
twelvemonth after the application had been made to 
them—an opportunity was found for a eful act of 
Christian courtesy towards an agency which was then 
in active operation. The London Missionary Societ 
sustained a serious loss owing to the capture of their 
ship Duff. The committee of the Church Missionary 
Society, on hearing of the loss, subscribed among them- 
selves 100 guineas, which they remitted to the direc- 
tors of the London Society, with; fraternal sympathies, 
which were gratefully received and — iy recipro- 
cated. One peril which threatened the — 
character of the society is thus noted by Mr. Venn :— 
“It is not r known, though it is an important 
fact, that Mr. J. H. Newman, oe has gone over to 
Popery, was once Secretary to the Oxford Church Mis- 
2 Association, and that he printed and circulated 
an address to show how the constitution of the society 
would allow of his party going up in a body and taking 
possession of the committee.” The hostile device 
was not, however, successful; and at a later s , 
— 8 2 of the affairs of * 
ociety in India was on the point of 
falling into the hands of the — chaplaing 
of the 1 1 the imminent danger called forth 
from Mr. Edward Bickersteth the advice “ to dissolve 
an existing Committee in Madras, and to appoint only 
such members as would thoroughly maintain the 
spiritual and evangelical character of the society, even 
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though it might consist only of laymen.“ Mr. Venn 
proved himself in the true apostolical succession to 
such a secretary as Mr. Bickersteth, when, in referring 
to “the 2 conflict between spiritual and ec- 
clesiastical principles,” he took his stand on the side of 
Evangelical principles in opposition to the “ super- 
stition” which “ substitutes sacramental grace for the 
Gospel in its purity. Mr. Venn, in a retrospective ad- 
dress, referred to the society in these noteworthy terms : 
“It has resisted the temptation to assimilate its 
proceedi to the necessary latitude of a national and 
endowed Church ; it judges that no doctrine but thepure 
doctrine of Christ can meet heathenism or any other 
form of false religion face to face, with any prospect of 
success.” Nor was this merely official language. In 
his private journal we have this thought recorded: It 
is asad fact that a stripling just LI and utterly 
ignorant of the work of the ministry, is sure to be pre- 
ferred both to the curacies and livings of our Church, 
before those who are worn out in its hardest service.” 
Writing to a friend a congratulatory letter on his ap- 
pointment to a deanery, he thus counselled him: “ Aim 
at the conversion of the souls of the clergy; regard them 
as your flock. . . . Count your success by the individual 
souls you bring to Christ among the cle In this 
way you will render again to the Lord according to His 
oodness in placing you in such a post of ulness.“ 
n defence of the Evangelical character of the society, 
he had to be constantly on the watch t crafty 
devices directed toits destruction, and against episcopal 
demands which, if accepted in their entirety, would 
have ultima had a similar outcome in respect of 
many fields of labour. One fact related by his bio- 
graphers speaks trumpet-tongued to Mr. Venn’s ear- 
nestness in the work to which he cheerfully gave up 
more than thirty years of his life. To enable him to 
devote his whole time and energy to the service of the 
Church Missionary Society he resigned a living of £700 
a-year, and persistently forbore to receive any remune- 
ration, even refusing the ordinary reimbursements of 
travelling expenses, and other payments actually dis- 
bursed—a forbearance which was, of itself, during his 
many years of office, equivalent to more than £10,000. 
During his secretariat, which terminated with his life in 
1873, the annual income of the society rose from 
£86,536 to £156,440, the number of clergymen engaged 
in the mission fields from 117 to 352, suk the number of 
communicants from 6,050 to upwards of 25,000. 

The volume which contains the memorials of a lo 
and honourable career in a very important sphere o 
Christian labour, is illustrated with a portrait of the sub- 
ject of the memoir. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


My First French Phrase Book. Part I. By A. 
Grover, LL.D. Revised by G. de Beauchamp. 
(Relfe Brothers.) A very useful arrangement of sen- 
tences, which, in the hands ofa — teacher, would 
yield a key to the intricacies of colloquial French. 

Animal Physiology, Book I.; Elementary Geography, 
Standard II.; Flementary Geography, Standard fil. 
Fifth Reader; London Past and Present: A Readin 
Book. (London: Blackie and Sons.) The first o 
these books is distinguished for clearness, order, and 
accuracy of statement. The illustrations are firmly 
drawn, and novel in their method. If linear descrip- 
tion could supply the want of the thing itself, these 
illustrations could do so. The geography for Standard 
II. is a general introduction to the subject. The illus- 
trations are again admirable. The Third Standard 
book is devoted to the geography of England and Wales. 
It contains two maps—one of the physical features, the 
other of the political arrangement of the country. 
The Fifth Reader is as well deserving of public favour 
as its predecessors in this comprehensive series.“ 
But we must say more for the “ London Past and 
Present.” This is admirable as a school-book, but will 
be found useful as a popular guide to the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, their buildings and suburbs. It 
is also a really comprehensive history of the metropolis, 
serving as an introduction to larger works. To the 
schoolboys of London this book will probably yield the 
impulse for many a stroll, and will stimulate curiosity. 

hildren’s Treasury of Bible Stories. Part III. Three 
Apostles. By Mrs. Herman Gasxorn. (Macmillan and 
Co.) Mrs. Gaskoin tells in this little volume the story 
of SS. James, Paul, and John, in the same interesti 
and instructive manner as she had previously exhibite 
in its predecessors. Sunday-school teachers should con- 
sult this book for its style and method of imparting 
Bible knowledge. 

Introductory Grammar of the Latin Language. By 
L. Scumrrz, LL.D. (Collins, Sons, and Co.) is is an 
abri form of the larger mar by Dr. Schmitz, 
of which we bave already spoken with commendation. 

Through the Eye tot eart; or, Plain Uses of the 
Blackboard. By the Rev. W. F. Crarts, A.M. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton.) This book is addressed to 
Sunday-school teachers, and is a record of what its 
author has done to interest children in_ theological 
truths and Scripture history by means of the black- 
board. There are some very useful aud suggestive hints 
scattered through it, but there are also many which we 
think should have been omitted. Mrs. Crafts also con- 
trilutes illustrations for the infant classes of Sunday- 
schools. 

The Standard Speaker and Elocutionist. By Joux 
W. Kirton, LL.D. (London: Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
This little volume containsa good selection of examples 
in prose and poetry. The criticism of various styles of 
reading and recitation is often most judicious, and the 
advice generally on reading and speaking wise and 
practicable. ö 

History a Russia. By R. Gosstr. (Collins, Sons, 
and Co.) 1is is one of those publishers’ school series 
similar to the history of Holland lately noticed in these 
columns. The idea of giving short histories of the 
European countries suitable to elder classes in schools, 


and to young readers generally, is an admirable one. 
Mr. Gossip worked the idea out clearly, and in an 
interesting manner. The origin of Russian history 
from the obscure legends — 4 myths of a thousand 
— ago is briefly told; and its subsequent course is 
raced to the present time. We would su t that it 
would render the volume of greater interest, if a table 
of contemporary Euro events were added, showing 
the comparative growth of neighbouring States. Refer- 
ences to, and even quotations from, Carlyle’s graphic 
sketches of the “ Wenden,” in his first volume of his 
Frederick, and Dean Stanley’s “Eastern Church,” 
might have been given. 

e Kindergarten Principle: its Educational Value 
and Chief Applications. By Mary J. LyscurnsKa 
(London: Watliam Isbister, Limited.) This is the 
first work on the Kindergarten system which at- 
tempts to be anything more than descriptive and 
expository; it may be called a treatise on applied 
Kindergarteniem. The introductory remarks show 
that the writer has none of the tic, exaggerated 
views of the value of the principle which are often 
expressed with so much pretension. She sees that it is 
a method of awakening intelligence, and of imparting 
knowledge ; whereas, amongst those who practise 
it, and in many books treating of it, it is * 
as an end in itself. The contents of the book are 
divided into two parts, the first consisting of an exhibi- 
tion of principles; the second of their application. 
Teachers will find in the first chapter a description of a 
German Kindergarten, which will afford them many 
hints as to how to obtain and hold the intelligent and 
amused attention of little children. The lessons therein 
described are inimitable; they may suggest, but they 
cannot be literally followed. They show how 
much of animal spirits, thorough cheerful- 
ness, and the promptitude that spring from fulness 
of knowledge and | resources, are required. 
Educationists who have to do with theories of education 
and code-making will find a useful discussion on the 
present stan adopted in elemen schools, and 
their effect on the teaching of infants. Miss Lyschinska 
thinks that the latter are sacrificed to the boys and 
girls, technically so-called, in schools. She has given in 
a foot-note to page 50 a syllabusof what babies from 
three to six years of age are expected to know, if they 
have been one year at school, during that time. Surel 
nothing can be more absurd, but it seems to be the fact. 
It is a most unnatural method of training, though it 
may be a most effectual method of forcing a certain 
mechanical cleverness from children. We are ed 
the Kind method in the hands of a competent 
teacher is a healthier and more effective, and Miss 
Lyschinska’s handbook will do much to render that 


system popular. 

Handbook of the New Code ations, 1880. B 
Joun F. Moss, Clerk of the Sheffield School . 
(William Isbister, Limited.) Managers and teachers of 
elementary schools should procure this edition of the 
last Code. The notes are full of explanations, which are 
too often needed. The appendices contain the circulars 


which havo been issued to Her Majesty's inspectors 
during the last nine years, a history of the “ es,” 
and a valuable report to the School d for London 


by Mr. Ricks on the rating and classification of 
teachers’ certificates from the first year of granting 
them, in 1847, to the present time. 


THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN AMERICA. 


[FROM A PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENT. | 


I NEED not remind your intelligent readers that we 
have in America no Established Church—no State pro- 
vision for the maintenance of religion. After the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1788—9, the extreme 
anxiety of the po to guard against the possible 
infringement of religious liberty, and nat the 


remotest of a National Church, led to the 
adoption of the first amendment to the original com- 
pact. This amendment provides that— 


Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

Many, perhaps all, of the several States have made a 
similar provision. The Constitution of Pennsylvania 
(ado in 1874) is very explicit. It says :— 

All men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. No man can of right be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship. No human 
authority can, in any case whatever, control or interfere 
with the rights of conscience, and no preference shall ever 
be given by law to any religious establishments or modes of 
worship. 

And no principle is more firmly fixed in the hearts of 
our people than this—that it is not in the least the 
business of the State to look after religion. 

It is true that we do not always and absolutely live 
up to our principles. Who does? In some of the States 
the right of holding office is limited to those who 
believe in a God and ina future state of rewards and 

unishments; though this restriction is really a dead 
etter. In some cases the Sunday laws go beyond the 
true principle, which 1 take to be this: Each man to 
be protected in the quiet enjoyment of the Lord's Day; 
no one to be allowed to interfere with his neighbour's 
right quietly to observe the day. In rare instances our 
Sunday laws have been made the means of annoyance 
by icious or bigoted persons. But all these things 
are exceptional. To all intents and purposes religion, 
unaided by the State, stands in the United States on 
its own merits. We know nothing of your immense 
and costly machine for teaching the nation Christianity. 

What is the result of the twofold experiment, tried 
on two sides of the Atlantic by the two great English. 
speaking nations? This question has been suggested 
to me by the recent items of news about Mr, Bradlaugh. 
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An out-spoken Atheist was elected to Parliament by a 
decided majority, in one of your principal constituencies. 
—— 5 events have shown that he has a very con- 
siderable body of sym thisers and moral constituents 
all over the kingdom. To one at this distance, it appears 
that the fac of a man’s being an Atheist does not 
damage him essentially with a ge part of the voting 
population of England. And Mr. Bright is quoted as 
saying in his place in the House that “the workin 
classes in England care no more for the dogmas o 
Christianity than the upper classes care for the practice of 
it; and your very judicious contemporary, the Spectator, 
says, “That was a rather severe charge against the 
upper classes, no doubt, though we fear it is strictly 
true of all classes in this country.” 

In this country Col. Robert J. ll is an avowed 
infidel. I do not know whether he absolutely denies 
the existence of a God; but he utterly rejects revealed 
religion, and heaps contempt on the Bible and its 
doctrines. He is an accomplished man, of kindly dis- 
position, an attractive speaker, an eminent attorney 
and councillor. In 1876, his speech in the Republican 
Convention in advocacy of Senator Blaine as a candidate 
for the Presidency was brilliant almost beyond 

recedent. Recently a friend saw on the table of Col. 
I ersoll a copy of Voltaire, and asked him casually, 
How much aid this cost you Pp”. The reply was, The 
governorship of Illinois,” and he might have added, 
A seat in the Congress of the United States.” At 
the last Republican Convention, the friends of Mr. 
Blaine did not dare to give to the Colonel any pro- 
minent part, lest it ol fatally injure Mr. Blaine. 
If there is a district in the country that would elect 
Colonel Ingersoll to Congress or to any office, it must 
be one in which the power is held by foreigners (espe- 
cially Germans) who received their religious trainin 
under the auspices of a State Church, and whose religi- 
ous condition reminds us that infidelity is often but 
the nausea of the soul, which revolts at the dogma that 
has been forced upon it. 


I am aware of all that is said by hostile critics as to 
misgovernment in our large cities, as to the increase of 
disorder and violence, and as to the violation of the 
Lord’s-day. But our critics (no doubt from forgetful- 
ness) fail to mention the fact that in a vast preponder- 
ance of instances the evils are due to the pre- 
sence among us of ns who were trained under 
a State religion. It was the skilful wielding of 
the Irish vote that made the “Ring” dominant 
in New York. While our foreign-born element is only 
about 14 per cent. of the whole (5,567,229 out of 
38,558,371, according to the census of 1870), yet it fur- 
nishes a vast proportion, if not a majority, of the mate- 
rial for our police-courts and houses of correction. I 
chance to — before me the reports of the Rhode 
Island State Workhouse and House of Correction. Of 
4,364 inmates committed up to 1878, 1,581 were born in 
Ireland, and a total of 2, were born in countries 
where a State Church prevailed. Out of the 4,364, 2,654 
were the children of Irish parents, and 3,156, or near! 
three-fourths, were of Irish, English, or — 

tage. From the same source come our mobs. 
Those are the men who harry the helpless, industrious, 
unoffending Chinese, and who are always to be relied on 
to trample on the negro. These were the men who, in 
the New York riots of 1863, burned coloured orphan 
asylums, and hanged negroes for the crime of being 
It is a total mistake to regard Dennis 
Kearney and his gang as the product of American insti- 
tutions. Rather they are the offspring of nations 
blessed with a State Church and a State religion. 

The recurrence of the commencements of our colleges 
suggests to me another train of thought. The report 
of our Commissioner of Education for 1877 (the last at 
hand) gives the names of 351 colleges and universities. 
Of course some of these are of very low grade, being 
scarcely entitled totherank of schools. And yet even these 
very humble institutions do in their several localities a 
vast deal of good. They give something of education 
to many persons who otherwise would get nothing, and 
not unfrequently they inoculate the pupil with a love of 
learning, and start him on a career whose end it may 
be difficult to foresee. Thus, General Garfield, the Re- 
publican candidate for President, began at a very small 
and insignificant academy in Ohio; but presently a 
thirst was created which led him to go to Williams Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, an institution of high character. 
A 4 few of these colleges are founded and sup- 

by the several States; but the great majority of 
hem, embracing altogether the most flourishing, are 
the result of private liberality and enterprise. The 
figures in the Commissioner's report are very imperfect. 
Indeed, I fear that in the accuracy of your statistical 
reports you excel us. But the report shows that the 
property of these institutions, in grounds, build- 
ings, and funds, amounted to about 37,000,000 dollars, 
or somewhat more than seven millions sterling. Allow- 
ing for the imperfectness of the report, and for the in- 
crease since 1877, I think that it would be very safe to 
call the amount now 50,000,000 dollars, or ten millions 
sterling. This sum has been given voluntarily by the 
members of the several Christian denominations for the 
advancement of Christian education. And the fountain 
of liberality for this object gives no signs of being ex- 
hausted. On the contrary, it seems but to have n 
to flow. With every year the scale of contributions 
grows larger and larger. So far as the matter of pro- 
viding for Christian education is concerned, the volun- 
tary system has been reasonably successful. 

With your valued permission, I will hereafter touch 

upon other aspects of the experiment. 
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Morpee OF AN ENGLISH Misstonary.—A telegram from 
Constantinople on Saturday announced: Dr. Parsons, an 
English missionary, and his two servants, have been 
murcerad at Ismidt.“ 
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THE FISH RIVER CAVES, NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Next to our Harbour and the Blue Mountains, the 
two — sights of the colony, in natural scenery, are 
the Hawkesbury River and the Fish River Caves. Both 
of these, however, are so difficult of access that only a 
coraparatively favoured few manage to see them. When 
Mr. Anthony Trollope was here he visited the Hawkes- 
bury, and pronounced it superior in beauty to the 
Rhine. But the Fish River Caves have yet to be 
visited by some popular English author, when I doubt 
not they, too, will be favourably compared with similar 
wonders on the other side of the globe. 

The caves were first discovered in 1841 by Mr. 
Whalan, who with two mounted constables was search- 
ing for a bushranger, about the only good which ever 
— from bushranging, directly or indirectly. Since 
then fresh discoveries of caves in the same neighbour. 
hood have frequently been made, until about a year ago, 
when caves of such rare beauty were found that the 
— mind was considerably aroused on the subject. 

he Government, too, stepped in, appointed a care- 
taker, had iron gates fixed at the entrances of caves, 
placed wire ropes and ladders for the help of visitors, 
and wire ropes and netting to protect the choicest for- 
mations. a 

In company with friends I visited these caves a few 
weeks ago, and forward this brief account as possibly 
of interest to English readers. 

We left Sydney on the morning of Monday, April 19, 
by the Western train. Rapidly passing through ten 
miles of growing suburbs, we came out on pasture 
lands, orangeries, maize fields, ahd bush, and so on until 
we were about forty miles from Sydney, when by a 
zi incline we ascended into the Blue . 80 
called from the blue haze which frequently surrounds 
them. Rapidly ascending as we whirled onward, the 
air became clearer and sharper, and occasionally grand 
views opened to us. We passed here several pretty 
villas, the mountain residences of wealthy Sydney 
families. In due time we reached Mount Vic- 
toria, 3,500 feet ubove the sea. Here we had 
some magnificent views, broad and wild valleys, 
huge precipices, and enormous gorges. About 
sixty miles from the first ascent we reached the cele- 
brated Lithgow ap ee | zigzag, by which the train 
* descends a depth of 600 feet. At Tarana, about 
120 miles from Sydney, we alighted, but were not able 
to proceed on our journey until the next morning. The 
caves we found were forty miles distant from here, 
and we started — by buggy and on horses. We 
took a course directly south, passing through a poor, 
mountainous, and partially cultivated country, crossing 
the Fish River, which, bye the bye, is far distant from 
the caves, disturbing kangaroo and native dogs, and 
gradually ascending until, towards sunset, we found 
ourselves again on the summit of the dividing range, 
which here trends in a south-westerly direction. A 
magnificent view here burst upon us—imnumerable 
mountains and valleys all covered with mountain scrub, 
and in the far distance the white-faced precipices of 
Mount Victoria reflecting back the rays of the setting 
sun. At our feet, at a depth of nearly 2,000 feet, was 
our destination, only to be reached by a steep, zigzag 
road. Some of our — | expected a comfortable inn 
at our journey's end, and we were rather taken aback 
to find that the guide lives at Oberon, and only joins 
visiting parties with such provisions as may be neces- 
sury, and accommodation for camping out. There were 
a half-finished hut, a tent, beds of straw, and some 
planks. Fortunately for us it was beautifully fine ; but 
a large vo | who had just preceded us ir the Easter 
holidays bad had incessant rain. We soon got a fire, 
had tea made, and with the good things amply pro- 
vided by the guide, and an abundant flow of holiday 
spirits, we made ourselves particularly comfortable. 
It was wonderfully strange, and not a little sublime, 
down there in the heart of those lonely, stupendous 
mountains, with a ceaseless rushing stream at our feet, 
and far up between the mountain walls the silent, 
glittering stars. Naturecertainly helps, at times, to 
conceptions of the awful grandeur of our Creator. 

Next morning we commenced our long anticipated 
visit to the caves. We first noticed that the boisterous 
stream which had, with other agencies, somewhat dis- 
turbed the repose of ut least one of the party during the 
night, at a few yards’ distance strangely isappeared, 
ogg sinking down and vanishing away in its ston 

Further on we arrived at a grand archway, whic 
led for about 500 feet through the mountain to a valley 
on the other side. This archway differed in height from 
40 feet to 150 feet, and was in some parts nearly 200 
feet broad, its dimensions varying through the masses of 
fallen rock which were lying about, and which, by the 
help of e formations, assumed many fantastic 
shapes. In the valley on the other side of this great 
tunnel, our mountain-stream reappeared, and by it 
another, still larger and noisier, the two flowing on to- 
gether a respectable river, and, with cascades and falls, 
an object of much admiration. Near the second stream 
was another stupendous archway, 250 feet high, and 
with a depth of 500 feet into the mountain. It iscalled 
the Devil's Coachhouse. Outside this, and far above us, 
we also saw a natural and narrow arch or bridge, sixty 
feet high and forty feet wide, called the Carlotta 
Arch. This we afterwards ventured to cross, but not 
without some trepidation on the part of one of the 
pilgrims. 

Climbing the face of the mountain at the side of the 
Devil’s Coachhouse, by aid of wire ropes, we reached the 
opening to the first cave which the guide exhibits. But 
I have no intention of wearying the reader with a de- 


tailed account of the successive caves we visited. Let 


me, however, attempt a general description of our first 
day’s work. 
irst, as to the guide— Mr. Jeremiah Wilson, He 


—— 


has been appointed by the Government as caretaker 
and guide, and visitors cannot speak too highly of his 
thoughtfulness, amiability, and skill. It is greatly to 
his credit that, though several have under his care 
visited the caves, there has not yet been a single serious 
accident. Then as to dress. The oldest clothes are 
required, and, if patched with leather at the elbows, 
knees, and elsewhere, all the better. Goloshes are often 
used to prevent slipping. Few take back with them the 
clothes worn in the caves except as curivus relics. Like 
miners, we all carried candles, and at places of great 
interest the guide burnt magnesium wire. 

There are four distinct entrances from the mountain- 
sides, each entrance leading to cavesinnumerable. For 
nearly two days we were walking incessantly in dark- 
ness through caves of all shapes and sizes, and then we 
left many unseen, and others we only — glanced at. 
A week is none tao longa time to thoroughly see them 
all. The caves are, literally, all shapes and sizes. Some 
are vast and lofty, like a cathedral, while others are mere 
fissures in the rocks, and have to be passed through in 
an undignified attitude, suggestive of the curse pro- 
nounced upon the — — But, oh! the climbing, 
crawling, Jumping, sliding, and wriggling required. 
Let the reader imagine us ina huge, awful chasm, with 
darkness that can be felt, and the floor not unlike a 
series of slippery roofs of houses; we come to a rope 
ladder at an angle of 45 deg., and up we have to climb 
for thirty or forty feet; then wriggling through a hole, 
we balance ourselves for a time on wet ridges of rocks, 
and then, sitting down, we slide over rough, Jagged 
inclines, guiding ourselves as best we can to the guide 
below, lest by a wrong direction we are precipitated into 
unknown dark chasms, which seem to yawn for us right 
and left. Then, perhaps, we may enjoy, for a time, 
walking on tolerably level ground until we again begin 
our gymnastics, possibly commencing by descending a 
place uncommonly like a wall with a chasm in the lower 
part, when we use as steps the shoulder and knees of 
our guide, arriving safely on a shelf of wet rock with 
the pleasant instruction to be sure and not slip, for just 
beneath is a well of unknown depth. But with a good 
flow of holiday spirits, genial companions, an able guide, 
and sound health, it was a source of continual enjoy- 
ment, and, I suppose, with the excitement, weariness was 
scarcely felt. 


As to the formations themselves, the common remark 
of all visitors is that no language can possibly describe 
them. For one thing, so many caves are seen, and 80 
many thousands on thousands of stalactites and stalag- 
mites, that with the exception of extraordinary forma- 
tions, only a very general impression is left on the 
mind. In size they from delicate stems to huge 
massive columns, sometimes the stalactite being a few 
inches long, and the corresponding stalagmite ten feet 
high, sometimes the reverse, and often the two are 
blended together in variously-sized columns. In colour 
they vary from snow-white to yellow or deep red, some 
of them being transparent and brittle, and others grey, 
hard, and opaque like stone. But the shapes are liter- 
ally indescribable, every cave having its own peculiar 
formations. We were constantly Geing reminded of 
something different, the comparison not always being 
of the most poetic kind. The following, I remember, 
as frequently suggested to us:—A Wool-shed—the 
stalactites abounding like fleeces hung up to dry. A 
Butcher's Shep—the tevans being the size of animals, the 
red streaks blending with the —— and protuberances, 
like suet or fat, abounding everywhere. Parsnips, 
carrots, and cauliflowers by thousands. Candles, espe- 
cially of paraffin. Snow and icicles in every conceiv- 
able shape; in one cave balls of snow apparently lying 
all about our feet. But in our first day's explorations, 
the most wonderful tormation we saw were the Coral 
and the Shawl. In one series of caves, through which 
by the bye we had to frequently crawl and wriggle 

ong, the whole of the roofs and floors were covered 
with slender stalactites and s mites, and these in 
turn were covered with formations just like coral. The 
effect on looking through a series of these caves when 
the magnesium wire was burnt was truly wonderful. 
The Shawl Cave was very different. We stood in the 
middle of a huge lofty chasm, our candles making dark- 
ness visible, and around and above us were all sorts of 
fantastic shapes. In the dim distance against the black 
indistinguishable wall, we could just see strange white 
perpendicular lines, most weird-like—each beholder 
crying out, What is it?” “ What canit be?” Onthe 
wire being lit, we discovered a stalactite like an 
immense shawl hanging in eful folds, the one 
border snow-white, and the colour gradually deepening 
to the other border, which was dark red. After this 
we frequently saw etalactite formations of similar 
shapes, but smallerin size. Let the reader imagine, for 
instance, the roof of a cave, a sloping solid rock, with 
long perpendicular cracks or fissures in it. Through 
these the moisture oozes, the lime is deposited, and in- 
stead of pointed pendants, there are long stalactites, like 
the folds of curtains. These are often marked in red 
lines, I suppose by iron mixing with the lime, and the 
result is a row of formations like blanket edges, or 
streaky bacon. Many stalactites give out a very musical 
sound on being struck, and in one cave a group of 
large singular stalactites emit sonorous tones, like a 
chime of bells. This brief description of some of our 


sights of the first day may enable the reader to attach’ 


a meaning to the following names, by which some of the 
caves are known, the names being well chosen :—Coral, 
Echo, Cathedral, Fossil, Lurline, Woman, Piano, Shaw], 
Bell, Snow, Bone, Bacon, and Bride’s Cave. Butthe most 
wonderful sights were reserved for the second day. 


In one part of the first day’s journey we had just 
descended a most awkward rock, and were keeping to 
solid spots indicated by our guide, for about us were 
holes leading to great depths below, when I happened, 
by stooping forward, to let a candle slip from my pocket. 
It entered a hole as big as my hand, and then we heard 
it crashing away in the mysterious depths referred to. 
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About a year ago Mr. Wilson let his 45 through 
a similar but larger hole close by, and on being lowered 
afterwards by a rope he discovered caves, since called the 
Imperial Caves, and which for beautiful formations can 
scarely be su ed. An entrance has been since 
discovered from the Grand Arch. The visitors reach it 
by ladders, then there is some rough crawling and 
—— , after which, however, the caves appear like a 
series of galleries or long dark rooms, the wonderful 
exhibits being on both sides, and now carefully pro- 
tected by wire rope or nett:ng. To rightly describe these 
formations is impossible. I will only endeavour to recal 
impressions received at one particular spot. We had 
been feasting our eyes on strange, weird shapes and 
lovely forms, in caves of all sizes, and had, after a 
march of some hours, entered this gallery of caves above 
referred to, when our guide paused at the entrance of a 
cave larger than ordinary, and told us to extinguish our 
candles. On his lighting the wire there appeared 
before us a scene of indescribable beauty, the very re- 
collection of it causing a strange thrill of delight. It 
seemed as though a second Moses had struck the rocks 
in several places, and forthwith had flowed out falls and 
cascades of stalactite, but differing from many forma- 
tions of former caves in that they sparkled with myriads 
of crystals, and thus flowing forth, had suddenly stood 
still. Allover the floor were huge stalagmites, some 
twenty feet high, as white as snow. Above were stalac- 
tites of dazzling beauty—red, white, and yellow— 
glittering in the glorious light of the wire. In some 
parts close at hand were lofty fluted columns, as if made 
of the purest alabaster, and near to this also, about the 
walls, were projections of rock, from which graceful, 
transparent stems were hanging, like icicles, from 
beneath an exquisite covering of snow. And these 
beautiful wonders were repeated in different forms and 
colours as we threaded our way in silent awe along this 
gallery of caves. Some idea may be formed of the nature 
of these sights from a few of the names given to caves 
in this series: Crystal Rock, Ladies’ Fingers, Crystal 
Saltpans, Show Room, Alabaster Columns, Lot’s ife, 
The Mystery, Nellie’s Grotto, the Bride’s Veil, and the 
Gem of the West. 


Our party had the honour of naming a cave here. It 
was about forty feet long and twelve broad, and sur- 
rounded by white columns, while just outside were huge 
stalactites, which, on being — emitted deep tones 
like an organ. The guide suggested to one of our 
party, just about to open a new church, that this cave 
would be a great acquisition to the building. So, with 
his permision, we named it the Vestry Cave, duly 
entering the name in the visitors’-book. 

In one of these caves is a shaft of about sixty feet in 
depth, at the bottom of which is a broad, slowly-flowing 
stream—probably that which reappears near the Devil's 
Coachhouse. 

It may be interesting to some of your readers to 
mention that while the Blue Mountains generally are 
composed of granite, sandstone, shales, and coal, where 
these caves abound is a large belt of blue limestone, 
and it is generally supposed that the caves have been 
formed by water, which has found its way through the 
mountains by excavating these subterranean chambers. 
The stalactites and stalagmites are still in process of 
formation, and the falling drop of water still glistens 
from the end of many a pendant, leaving its deposit 
of lime behind. ä 


It is unfortunate that these charming scenes are 80 
difficult of access. But now Government is 1 
visitors by rope-ladders, a bridge, and other aids to 
locomotion, we trust it will soon have a proper house 
of accommodation erected, and some of the narrower 
passages enlarged. Nevertheless, several parties 
visiting the caves include ladies, some of whom have 
penetrated as far as any of the visitors. Yet, with 
continually fresh discoveries, and increase of accommo- 
dation, we may be sure there will be increasing numbers 
of visitors, for of all the sights I have witnessed in 
Great Britain or here, nothing for grandeur, beauty, or 
novelty, surpasses the celebrated Fish River Mw" 


CrericaL Humovr.—The Rev. W. D. Carter, vicar of 
Stand-lane, Manchester, is a humourist of a grim type. He 
has written to the Manchester Courier setting forth bow his 
church has been entered in the night time and robbed of 
sundry more or less valuable — But towards those 
who have plundered his church he seems to have a com- 
paratively kindly feeling, whilst towards those who have 
** decided that the churchyards are falsely so called, and that 
Churchmen are outlawed, and have no rights, except the 
right of being robbed,” he displays the full force of his 
enmity. The robbers who entered his church he playfully 
alludes to as perhaps “‘shirted in Liberal lawn,“ mentions 
the fact that they smashed an alms box intending to “ dis- 
endow ”’ it, and that though surrounded by the dead, they 
had no fear of spirits, but emptied a bottle of brandy “ which 
had been kept many years in the church ready for any per- 
sons, bishops or others, who, being of a faint-hearted 
temperament, might faint from fear, weakness, or policy 
during Divine service.“ The burglars were “very decent 
fellows,” but they could not get into the safe, which “ unlike 
the majority of the archbishops and bishops, did not flinch.“ 
All through the letter, indeed, this reverend gentleman 
draws comparisons between the thieves who broke into his 
church under the belief that they bad a right to church 
property without paying for the same, and the archbishops 
and the majority of bishops who helped the Burials Bill— 
comparisous very much to the disadvantage of the bishops. 
“The deeds done in high places,” he says, “Lords and 
Commons, are being imitated in his own peculiar way by 
Bill Sykes and Co.“ There is just one flash of real purpose 
in the letter, however, and that is contained in the postscript. 
os Being a member of the Church militant,” he says, “and 
having paid a Liberal Government ten shillings for a gun 
licence, I can lawfully shoot.” Of course he means this for 
the gentlemen whose virtues he so warmly lauds, but the 
other gentlemen, whom he so openly condemns, may also 
gather a fair notion of what he wouli like to see done to 
them at the same time.—Bradford Observer. 
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THE ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK, 
CHU RCH-RATE. 


Wuewn the Act for abolishing compulsory Church-rates was 
passed in 1868, there were certain rates which were exempted 
from the operation of the Act, and among them were rates 
referred to in the following clause (2) :— 

This Act shall not affect any enactment in any private 
or local Act of Parliament under the authority of which 
Church-rates may be made or levied in lieu of, or in con- 
sideration of the extinguishment or of the appropriation to 
any other purpose of, any tithes, customary payments, or 
other property, or charge upon property, which tithes, pay- 
ments, property, or charge, previously to the passing of 
such Act, had been appropriated by law to ecclesiastical pur- 
poses as defined by this Act, or in consideration of the 
abolition of tithes in any place, or upon any contract made, 
or for good or valuable consideration given, and every such 
enactment shall continue in force in the same manner as if 
this Act had not passed. 

The parish of St. Saviour’s unfortunately comes within 
the operation of this clause—legally, that is, but, in the 
opinion of many of the parishioners, not equitably. The 
history of the rate is very curious, and throws a good deal of 
light on the way in which money is obtained from the 
pockets of the publit to support a Church, which “ Church 
defenders” assert is supported only by means of property 
derived from the liberality of our “ pious ancestors.” 

Not to igo back to the arrangements of still earlier times, 
we find thatan Act, 22 and 23 Charles II., enacted that the 
inhabitants of St. Saviour’s should be “for ever thereafter 
exonerated from tithes,” and, in consideration thereof 
should yearly be taxed to the extent of 2350, for the purpose 
of paying £100 a year each to two chaplains, and 430 to 
the schoolmaster and usher of the Free Grammar School ; 
the residue being applied to the repairs of the church and 
“ other matters concerning the administration of the church 
affairs.” That Act continued in force till the 56th of George 
IIT. (1816), when another Act was passed. It recited that 
the sum previously allowed and the revenue of the rectory 
were inadequate to the repairs of the church, and increas- 
ing the stipends of the clergy, and enacted that the 
chaplains should have £300 each, while the poor school- 
master and usher were to continue the pittance of 230 a 
year between them, and the balance was to go, as before, 
to church repairs and other church purposes. To raise the 
increased amount a rate, not exceeding one shilling in the 
pound per annum, was authorised, and, that nobody might 
escape through the meshes of the ecclesiastical net, the 
assessment was to be made upon 

All and every person or persons who did or should in- 
habit, hold, use, occupy, possess, or enjoy any land, ground, 
house, shop, warehouse, storehouse, cellar, coachhouse, 
stable, vault, building, tenement, hereditaments, or 
premises, or the landlords, owners, lessee or lessees thereof 
respectively. 

This recital is important, as showing clearly how little 
the exaction has of the character of tithe, and how much 
of the character of a tax. 

It is the levying of the rate under this Act which is now 
occasioning excitement in the parish, several of the parish- 
ioners having refused payment, and submitted to a distraint 
of their goods. 

A public meeting to prepare fora poll of the parish in 
opposition to a new rate was held at the Bridge House 
Hotel on the 28th ult., when Mr. Andrew Dunn (one of the 
victims) presided, and addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, M.P., Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. Fielding 
(another of the distrained), Mr. Gardner, and Mr. Moore. 
At this meeting it was stated that the amount now raised 
under the Act of George III. amounts to nearly £1,000 
a year, and might reach £4,000. Instead of two chaplains, 
one only now received the salary of both, and it was argued 
that, though the rate levied under the earlier Act might 
be regarded as an equivalent for tithe, the second Act set 
aside that bargain, and the inhabitants now paid a great 
deal more than the equivaleat. Mr. Cohen, M.P. for 
Southwark, wrote, expressing the opinion that either the 
rate should be refused, or the Act of George III. 
be repeated. Mr. Rogers, M.P., stated that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners possessed ample funds to furnish a substitute 
for the rate, and a few days later he elicited in the House of 
Commons the fact that they received for the year ending 
Lady-day, 1879, a rental of £9,860, derived from the see of 
Winchester, and that they had been in receipt of an income 
from that source ever since 1869. It was also alleged that 
the parish was in possession of property which would be 
applied to the support of the clergyman, whom it was not 
wished to deprive of his income. Mr. Rogers thought the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should be appealed to, but 
Mr. Carvell Williams said that the only anxiety of tne Com- 
missioners was to increase the incomes of the clergy, and 
that they cared nothing for the burdens of parishioners. He 
recommended an appeal to Parliament as the more likely 
mode of obtaining relief. 

It was stated at this meeting that the Bishop of Rochester 
admitted that there were two blots in the administration of 
the parish, and that he had made proposals for removing 
them. One was the existence of this rate, and the other the 
election of the incumbent by the parishioners, and he pro- 
posed that they should either levy a rate in ten or twenty 
years sufficient to raise an endowment as an equivalent, or 
that they should obtain the money by selling the advowson. 
On this last point Mr. Carvell Williams remarked that the 


Bishop proposed to remove one blot by making another, for | 


just when many Churchmen were denouncing the traffic in 
livings, here was a bishop deliberately recommending the 
parishioners to sell one of the very few ecclesiastical rights 


which they possessed, and to hand over the appointment of 
their spiritual guide to the highest bidder ! 

The vestry meeting to make the rate for the year was held 
last Saturday, and then matters took quite an unexpected 
turn. When the adoption of estimate (£1,040) had been 
moved, it was proposed to strike out £30 for the pew- 
opener, but the clerk submitted that the amendment could 
not be put. The same course was taken in regard to other 
amendments of a like kind. A reduction of £350 for church 
repairs was put and negatived. When a rate 1}d. vas pro- 
posed, the chairman refused to put any amendment, amid 
great excitement, during the prevalence of which the rate was 
declared carried. Thereupon a poll was demanded, but both 
chairman and clerk were inexorable in insisting that t ber 
was no power to grant it, and the meeting broke up in con- 
fusion. 

It remains to be seen whether these proceedings will ex- 
tinguish the opposition to the rate, or help to extinguish 
the rate itself. Mattersevidently cannot stay where they 
now are, and the opponents of Church-rates in Southwark 
will have to gird themselves for what will probably be a 
severe conflict. There ought, however, to be no doubt as to 
the ultimate result. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


DESTRUCTIVE HURRICANE IN THE LOYALTY 
ISLANDS. 


Tue 1 Chronicle of the London Missio Society 
supplies details of hurricanes which have wrought great 
devastation in the islands of Maré and Lifu, where two of 
the society's mission stations are located. 

The Rev. J. Jones, writing from Maré, says: —“ Last 
Saturday, January 24th, this island was visited by a terrific 
hurricane; it was at its worst about ten o'clock a.m. My 
barometer, which I do not consider a good one, stood at 
28°65. The desolation all around cannot be described. 
Though I have been here more than twenty-five years, and 
have witnessed several, yet I have never seen anything to 
equal that. The number of cocoa-nut trees and bread-fruit 
trees laid low is very great; indeed, of the latter scarcely 
any are left. In many places these trees lie piled one upon 
the other like great barricades. The loss of the cocoa-nut 
trees is a very serious thing for this island, where they are 
of so slow growth, requiring about twenty years to come to 
perfection. The yam plantations, too, were in the height of 
their luxuriance. These are destroyed, as their growth is 
stopped by the vines being torn and twisted. Bananas, 
sugar-cane, &c., are all laid low. We anticipate a great 
dearth of food during the present year. The cocoa-nut 
trees, too, being so many destroyed, the ple cannot make 
much * for many years to come, and that is their only 
article of commerce at nt, so that they will have little 
to eat, and much diminished means for purchasing. In this 
district there are scarcely any houses left standing ; the sea 
rose to a fearful height, sweeping stone houses and stone 
walis completely away. My house was made a place of 
——- by the poor homeless people. They brought their 
children in crowds to escape the wind, rain, and sea; some 
of the people were carried in quite exhausted. No fire could 
be — alight, the houses being all washed away; conse- 
= y no food could be cooked, except in my kitchen, and 
there the poor creatures were huddled round the fire so much 
that it was with great difficulty [ could keep water boiling, 
and with that I made them arrowroot, which comforted the 
children, revived the exhausted, and sustained all during the 
violence of the storm. My house and kitchen stood 
well ; also the church, with the exception of the shutters of 
the latter being wrenched off from the hinges and thrown 
about in all directions, The cyclone came so suddenly that 
things could not be properly secured. Our school-house, too, 
was terribly shaken, and a part of it put out of the perpen- 
dicular. Had the violence of the storm continued a little 
longer, it must have fallen. I am sorry to say that my large 
workshop, where I taught the students industrial work, was 
blown down, and, I fear, much that it contained very 
seriously damaged. Two of the sleeping houses belonging 
to the scholars of the boarding-school were destroyed, also 
the teacher’s dwelling-house. The whole of the stone wall 
bounding the mission premises has been washed away by the 
sea. Iam thankful to say that, with the exception of some 
bruises, all the people have escaped. This is remarkable, 
considering how trees and houses were falling all around ; 
many being compelled to swim into the sea to rescue their 
property. On such occasions the howling of the wind is so 
great that the crash of trees and houses falling around can- 
not be heard to give warning of danger.“ 

The Rev. S. Creagh thus writes from Lifu:—“ During 
the height of the gale on the 24th of January, my aneroid 
went down to 28°05. Terrible destruction has been done ; 
very few of our chapels remain intact. Our beautiful 
chapel at Xepenehe is a mass of ruins; the gable wall, 
built of solid masonry by French practical workmen, was 
blown flat down, as one of the walls of Jericho may have 
been prostrated. Our class-room, built by MacFarlane, and 
considered by him as almost impregnable, is a hep of ruins. 
Our dwelling-house suffered much; a great many of the 
sheets of galvanised iron roofing were stripped off, and 
everything in the house got saturated. Unfortunately for 
us, we were spending a month amongst the people of the 
other side of the island. Cocoa-nut trees have fallen by 
thousands, the yam, cocoa-nut, and banana crops, which 
bade so fair, are all ruined. Scarcely any copra will be 
made this year, and no money obtained. We hope there 
will not be any real want, as the land will yield a quick crop 
of sweet potatoes, Indian corn, and pumpkins. Native huts 
were swept away like houses of — All this will involve 
a large amount of extra labour on the part of us all. A 
second gale came on last Monday night, February 9th, but 
much less in severity; it had been brewing for a whole 
week. I have not seen such a gale as we had on the 24th 
of January during the whole of my twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience of the South Sea Islands. I never wish to see au- 
other. Last Monday night the aneroid stood at 29°08.” 


PROGRESS IN MADAGASCAR.—CULTIVATION OF VUCAL MUSIC. 


The Rev. C. F. Moss, one of the London Society's mis- 
sionaries at Antananarivo, Madagascar, writes: — I must 
just tell you of a novelty that we had at the commencement 
of this year, January 3rd, in the form of a grand vocal and 
instrumental sacred concert, in connection with the Young 
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Men’s Society at Ambatonakonga. It commenced at 8.30 
a.m., but the church was crowded before 5 a.m., and there 
could not have been fewer than 1,500 t. The 
hymns and pieces sung by the choir were very creditably 
done indeed; while the presence of the Queen's band, who 
sometimes accompanied them and sometimes interspersed 
sacred pieces between the vocal music aud the addresses 
given on the occasion, very much added to the brilliancy of 
the programme. My friend, the Rev. W. C. Pickersgill, 
kindly presided at the harmonium, and also, with my wife 
and Dr. Mackie, contributed some sacred * in English, 
which were received with great applause. The attempt was 
the first of its kind in M , and certainly was pro- 
nounced by all present, whether European or Malagasy, a 
great success. To myself, the most pleasing feature of the 
morning’s entertainment was the perfect propriety and 
decorum with which the immense audience behaved, 
although before the meeting broke up most of them had 
been there six or seven hours,and many of them had barely 
been accommodated with standing room. I must further 
add that the conductor, Ratamy, who performed his part 
most admirably, was taught Sol-fa by the Rev. James 
Richardson, and was one of his most successful pupils.” 


CHINA.——REPRESSION OF OPIUM SMOKING. 


The Rev. W. Muirhead, of the London Missionary 
Society, thus writes in the Friend of China of August: —“ We 
call attention to the fact that this repression of opium is the 
work of the Chinese authorities, in the native city of 
Shanghai. The port, or foreign concession, is outside 
their jurisdiction, being governed by a municipality of the 
British and other merchants, in connection with the 
consuls. It is to be feared that trouble will arise out of this 
protection of opium-smoking dens by British and other 
consuls. The mandarins are proceeding vigorously against 
opium shops in the city, which are all closed. The procla- 
mations have been posted up for a long time, and crowds 
of people are constantly reading them. A certain period 
has been allowed for the abandonment of the pipe, and 
vigilance is shown in regard to new smokers, who are to be 
summarily punished. The evil is that while opium is sup- 
pressed in the shops, it is itted in the houses, as is the 
case also at Soochow and ~_ Indeed, a similar state 
of things has been introduced widely; still it is professed 
that certain guardians of the peace — — 1 over a certain 
number of houses, and they are charged not to allow any 
new smokers, while the old ones are medicated for the pur- 
pose of giving it up altogether, or even they may be suffered 
to die out. Of course, in the foreign settlements no change 
has taken place, where the evil goes on as rampant as ever. 
The people everywhere commend the prohibition even, though 
in many instances writhing from the pain and difficulty of 
abandoning the vice.“ 

CENTRAL ATRICA.—“ POSSESSION.” 


The Rev. C. Yorke, of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, contributes to Mission Life for August a ron 
“The Waboondei: their Social Habits and Customs,” from 
which we make an extract as to the belief prevailing among 
them as to different sorts of “ possession.” He writes: — 
% Jinibahari’ is held to be a devil, of which the person 
possessed screams and cries incessantly. Remedy: The 
possessed stands on a mat, while the man familiar with evil 
spirits, or the ‘ medicine man,’ pours water over the patient, 
and utters his unintelligible sounds until the patient shrieks 
and utters the same sounds as the medicine man. The devil 
is then told to come out, and the patient is cured. ‘ Pepo ya 
komwana.’—In this case the possessed is su 7 to speak 
naturally the devil’s language. Remedy: o patient sits 
on a mat, the head covered with a white cloth, incense is 
burnt at the feet, and drums are beaten. The devil’s agent 
stands before the , and the devil comes out and sits 
on his priest’s shoulders. Then the medicine man begins to 
dance. When he is tired he stops, andthe devilis gone. It 
must be remembered that the man who esses to cast out 
the devil is always paid well for his trouble. Kinyamkera.’— 
In this form of ‘ possession’ the victim covers his or her 
head with thorns, and dances about the town. The medi- 
cine man speaks to the devil, and asks him if he has given 
the person this affliction? The devil answers in the — 
tive, and — wizard commands — or to come out. 
Madagori.— The person possessed by this devil puts on a 
kanzu and wooden clogs and beginstodance. The medicine 
man speaks as in the instance, and the person is cured. 
‘ Matari.’—This is much the same as the above, the only 
difference being that incense has to be used. Sometimes, 
too, the devil, in this case, will, according to the medicine 
man’s interpretation, ask for a fowl, or goat, and drums. 
‘Lhe — in their ignorance believe that if they give what 
the devil asks for, the said devil will leave the person pos- 
sessed. ‘ Masendegulo.“— The patient in possession of this 
devil is placed on a three-l stool, incense is burnt 
under the stool, the head of the sufferer is covered with a 
white cloth, and the body is smeared over with wetted powder 
of the baobab fruit. The feet are placed in wooden clogs, 
and these latter 7 on a mat. Before the person is 
deposited a tray of Indian corn, in the middle of which is 
placed a wooden doll, which is called ‘ pepo,’ ‘ devil.’ A piece 
of gum copal is placed on one side of the idol, and a broken 
calabash on the other. The medicine man squats beside the 
idol and sings; other people are invited to join in the sing- 
ing. The devil is supposed to be so delighted with the 
singing, <c., that it comes out, and the patient is cured.” 


“How Nor to Do Ir.“ — There is a rural parish in 
Suffolk, the name of which I need not just now mention, as 
Iam going to make a little friendly criticism respecting the 

ing power of its vicar, which appears to me, judging 
rom a recently published sermon of his, to be a good many 
miles over the heads of his congregation, taking it at a fair 
average of rural congregations generally. In the sermon 
alluded to (and which is published at the “Church of 
England Pulpit Office’’) these Suffolk peasantry were in- 
formed that the principal meals in Palestine are an ‘ ariston’ 
in the morning, and a deipnon in the afternoon ; and that 
oriental houses, as architectural and structural features, 
have their“ pylon,” their“ catalyma, and their“ hyperoon.”’ 
Taking these as a kind of introduction to the House of 
Simon the Leper, the preacher proceeded further to state 
that the woman took her myron from an “ alabas- 
tron,” and that the particalar perfume referred to in the 
Gospel narrative is known to botanists as “ nardostachys. ’ 
I wonder whether “ Giles“ and “ Hodge” duly and at 
frequent intervals nodded assent to these wonderful words, 
though I fancy the old ladies of the village would have felt 
“that blessed word Mesopotamia” to have been far more 
edifying and suggestive.—Hand and Heart. 


| THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 


On Friday morning a deputation waited upon Earl 
Spencer and Mr. A. J. Mundella, the Vice-President of the 
Council of Education, with to the subject of teaching 
singing in schools. The following were members of the 
deputation :—Dr. Cameron, M. P., Mr. Middleton, M. P., Mr. 
Macliver, M.P., Mr. B. Richards, Mr. Woodall, M.P., the 
Hon. Norman Grosvenor, and Mr. Lushington, Q.C. Sir 
Charles Reed, who introduced the deputation, remarked that 
the deputation brought up a memorial, signed by 500 or 600 
persons—professional musicians, musical authorities, scien- 
tific men, educationalists, philanthropists, teachers, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and 270 chairmen of School Boards. 
Since the formal recognition of the Tonic Sol-Fa method of 
notation in 1869 the promoters of this system had been most 
indefatigable in setting forth its claims, and the country had 
accepted it with a readiness and enthusiasm beyond that 
which the most sanguine of its supporters could have ex- 
pected. In the 311 schools in London option was allowed in 
the teachers in respect of the system of teaching singing 
which should be adopted, and almost invariably the Tonic 
Sol-Fa system had been chosen. They believed that the 
teaching of this system was thorough, very simple, erceed- 
ingly cheap, and decidedly popular; and on these grounds 
they upon the attention of the department this very 
important question, which affected the social, moral, and re- 
interests of the children attending their schools, in 
order that it might not readily be set aside. They challenged 
inquiry as to the value of this teaching in schools ; and, in 
conclusion, he referred to one or two extracts from the re- 
ports of the department’s inspectors who had borne testi- 
mony to the value of the system. Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
Q.C., Dr. Stainer, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and other 
gentlemen interested in music, also spoke highly of the sys- 
tem. 

Earl Spencer, in reply, said that both Mr. Mundella and 
himself attached the test importance to the value of 
education in music being widely spread among the popula- 
tion of this country. e would not minimise in degree 
the advantages which had been pointed out as accruing from 
a wide-spread knowledge of popular music throughout the 
country. They would consider this subject as an important 
part of the question of revising the whole method of pay- 


ment. He wished to point out that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had not in any way committed the ves to any 
ch in the system of instruction in music in elemen 


schools. The late Government introduced some proposal, 
and both Mr. Mundella and he thought it was desirable, as 
they valued very much this question of musical education, 
that before they committed themselves to any change, they 
should consider the whole subject most carefully and most fully. 
They therefore declined to make any change in the system 
this year, but they would consider with very great care all 
that had been said that day on the system. He did not 
think the proposal introduced by the late Government would 
preclude their system from being taught. In conclusion he 
assured them that this subject should receive their very care- 
ful consideration, and that they valued very much the very 
interesting information given by gentlemen so well com- 
= to give them an opinion upon the subject.—The 
eputation thanked his | ip, and withdrew. 


BANK HOLIDAY AT ILFRACOMBE. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Ir the same glorious sunshine which lit up the hills and 
dales of North Devon was universal on Bank Holiday, there 
must have been many benedictions bestowed upon Sir John 
Lubbock, Never was more perfect holiday. My good luck 
led me to — the day at Ilfracombe. Ilfracombe! Are 
there any of your readers who know not that charming spot ? 
If there are, I advise them to set one most solemn 
duty forthwith before their eyes—a pilgrimage thither. 
None are too poor for the trip in these cheap travelling days, 
and none who can pay the visit need envy the rich. Wealth 
cannot purchase more sublime visions. I have been 
gazing on the rare beauties of New Zealand scenery 
since last I visited Ilfracombe, but with all my en- 
thusiastic admiration of the “ England of the Pacific,” 
I was compelled to acknowledge last cvening, while 
standing on an eminence which swept the whole pano- 
rama of Ilfracombe, that the dear Old Home could hold 
her own after all in ificent ecenery with any other 
country that I had visi Yes, that exquisite view had 
not been surpassed by anything seen at the Antipodes. Let 
me attempt a — of the picture. Westward of the 
town are the Tors Walk—a zig-zag path cut on the sea-face 
of vast conical hills covered with every description of wild 
foliage. Toiling upwards, we have to our right the sea 
now a blue expanse of waters covered over with white-tipped 
waves, consequent on a stiffish nor’wester whick has sprung 
up. The tide is setting in,and a ceaseless murmur ascends 
from the rocks at our feet, as the waves come dashing in on 
their jagged sides. We are insensibly reminded of our 
favourite American poet’s lines :— 

They kneel upon the sloping sand, 
As bends the human aos 

A beautiful and tireless band, 
The priesthood of the sea. 

Upward we mount, stopping occasionally spell-bound by 
the enchanting spectacle seaward, for the sun, who has been 
flooding the whole panorama all day long with his invaluable 
rays, is now slowly i to his western home—his 
course of beneficence done. As if in token of their ap 
ciation of his vast service to the ripening crops, the whole 
western hemisphere is tinted over with a most exquisite pale 
crimson which suffuses iteelf over the — tandeenpe. 
Our poetic store is again appealed to, and we sit down on a 
welcome seat and exclaim :— 

Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
Thy course of beneficence done ; 
As glorious go down to the ocean's warm breast, 
As when thy bright race was begun. 
For all thou hast done since N rising, O Sun, 
May thou and thy Maker be blest; 
aban st aed 
‘hou iven us li ugh a . 
Thou hast — up the birds, aud — — the — 


To chant on thy and to perfume the hours. 
Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
And rise again beautiful, blessing, and blest. 

Another longish pull and we are at the top of the highest 
tor. Now look around. A warm pink tint is over every- 
thing. 
town. 


Beyond it is bold and rugged Hillsborough, stand- 


Yonder, W our feet is the queer, irregular 


| 


ing out firm and defiant as it has ‘since Creation’s dawn. 
Inland, its grassy slopes are now, thanks to the heavy rains, 
one vast mass of living green. From its summit you — 
witness the sun rise from the sea, and set in an ocean-bed, 
That smaller eminence is Lantern Hill, which, together 
with the harbour pier at its feet, is a favourite rendezvous 
of the visitors who come to see the steamers arrive and 
depart. Further round to the left is Capstone Hill and 
Parade, the chief haunt of the visitors. Hundreds are 
now either sitting about on its many natural and artificial 
seats, wandering over its grassy slopes, or parading its incom- 
parable zig-zag paths. In one of the many picturesque 
meadows below us a grand temperance féte is going on. 
From our eyrie we see the happy throng, now dancing to 
the strains of a band, now entering heart and soul into that 
favourite Devonian game—kiss-in-the-ring. See how the 
rettily-dressed girls are fleeing from the youths whom they 
ave thrown the handkerchief on. How determined they 
are not to be overtaken! Whata calamity if they should 


be caught! O daughters of Heth, how much ye are alike 
everywhere! And those children in white dancing around 
the May-pole. Happythrong! How much misery may ye 


escape if your present abstinence from strong drink sho 
continue through the whole of your lives. Who would dare 
withhold the prayer, God grant that it may? But we may 
not pause long to look at even so fair a sight as that. Turn- 
ing our backs on the town view we look towards Morthoe 
and Lee, pretty villages on the road to the Woollacombe 
Sands. ouses dot the picturesque dales. The 
valleys are covered over with corn.” Yonder shadowy pro- 
minence seaward is Lundy Island. That building — od 
up ona hill just below us is the South Western Rai — 
Station. The winding road, along which a four-horse b 
is galloping in fine style, is the Barnstaple-road, and the 
break is laden with Great Western railway passengers. The 
steamer just arrived in the harbour is laden with ngers, 
who have chosen the sea route vid Bristol and Portishead. 
Happy visitors! No disappointment awaits them. What- 
ever may be the expectations, however high the hopes, no 
one can suffer disappointment who spends his Bank or any 
other holiday at incomparable and unique Ilfracombe. 
August 2nd, 1880. A. C. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Canon Duckwortu AND Dr. Froob.— Ia the House of 
Commons on Friday, Mr. Gladstone statel, in answer to 

. Barran, that undoubtedly Canon Duckworth had inti- 
mated his intention to resign the living of St. Mark’s, 
Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, and that Lord Beacons- 
field had intimated to Dr. Flood, of Leeds, his intention, on 
behalf of the Crown, to appoint him to the benefice of St. 
Mark’s. Mr. Duckworth written to him (Mr. Glad- 
stone) that when he communicated with Lord Beaconsfield 
his resignation was intended to be a bond fide act; but three 
weeks afterwards he was compelled by grave personal 
reasons to return to his parish and resume his work, and 
these reasons made it impossible for him to fix a date for his 
retirement. The right of the Crown could not therefore 
take effect until the legal resignation had been made to the 
bishop. He (Mr. ae had no power to take any steps 
in the matter. The faith the Crown was pledged to Dr. 
Flood, but it was necessarily limited by the power of the 
Crown, which did not become a real power until the resigna- 
tion of the benefice had become a legal act. According to 
the statement of Mr. Barran, Dr. Flood is, as a consequence 
of this transaction, now without preferment, having resigned 
his — — St. Matthews, Leeds, to which the Rev. E. G. 
Ingram been presented by the Bishop of Ripon. 

A Viokxvr Eccriesiastic.—The Rev. Canon Robertson, of 
Durham Cathedral, was charged at Durham Police Court, 
on Thursday, with threatening to assault a farmer named 
Lofthouse. The complainant requested Canon Robertson to 
remove a wicket gate leading into an archery ground and 
tennis court adjoining his fields through which complainant’s 
cattle strayed. He refused, and complainant put up two 
rails. Canon Robertson kicked them down and threatened 
to smash complainant under his feet. Defendant denied 
using the threat.—The Bench bound Canon Robertson over 
to =? the peace for three months, and ordered him to pay 
costs. 

Tux Rayan or Coorc.—A correspondent of the Indian 
Church Gazette writes: —“ A favourite amusement of the last 
Rajah, who was a great sportsman, was to shoot at his 
prisoners across the palace yard. They had to bolt by a 
gateway opposite his verandah, at a distance of some forty 
or fifty. y , andif he missed them it is said he let them 
go. Another of his amusements was to see his wretched 
victims hurled over a cliff, of which he had a commanding 
view from a point still called ‘The Rajah’s Seat,’ a spot 
where Mercara’s little society now daily meets for ‘gupp’ 
andthe air. This wretch, instead of being imprisoned or 
hung by us in 1834, was pensioned off, and afterwards 
allowed to yo to England, where he died, and was buried, 
though a heathen, in the Kensal Green Cemetery. A 

ter who was born to him in England was baptized by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Queen Victoria herself being 
godmother. 

Tue MannAdx Law.—A committee appointed by the 
Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian mini- 


sters and ions of Lancashire and Cheshire has re- 
ported, in to iages, that the civil portion of the 
marriage ceremony should be separated from the religious.” 


Objections to this were raised, but there would be no prac- 
tical difficulty. Already, notice has to be given to the regis- 
trar; all that is necessary is that this notice. iving should 
be followed by or extended to an official act o tration 
at the same office. The officiating minister, in that case, 
would not as now act at the chapel with the Registrar, but 
act upon his mandate or permit. The minister alone would 
rform the marriage service, and his endorsement of the 
— —— — oy in 1 — would be the 
s authority for issuing a ificate of lage. 
In this way, if the method a plied as it should, to — 
as well as chapels, a good and uniform system of registration 
would be kept up, and the sanctity of the effective religious 
service would be retained. —Truthseeker, August. 

Scotch Epucationa, Enpowments.—In the House of 
Commons, on Monday, in answer to Mr. Peddie, Mr. Mun- 
della said the annual revenue of all the educational endow- 
ments in Scotland may be roughly estimated at fully 
£200,000; the annual value of endowments reorganised 
under provisional orders amounts to, say, £3,258; schemes 
now under consideration amount to £12,110; schemes not 
approved and rejected, £26,336. We have no materials 
which will enable us to state the value of the endowments 
accruing in the last fifty years. 
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Commons, on Friday, Mr. Corbet asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether it was a fact that 
in the county Wicklow, with a Catholic population of 63,300 

ns, there were only four Catholic magistrates and no 
Satholie Deputy-Lieutenant, while there were ninety Pro- 
testant magistrates and seventeen Protestant Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants, the Protestant population being only 15,200; and 
whether, if these facts were correct, he would communicate 
with the Lord Chancellor of Ireland with a view to placing 
Catholic gentlemen duly qualified to act as magistrates in 
the Commission of the Peace for the county of Wicklow.—Mr. 
W.E. Forster said he had no official information as to the 
religious views of the magistrates. He did not doubt the 
facts as stated by the hon. member. With regard to the 
second question, the hon. member was doubtless aware that 
the initiative in placing gentlemen upon the Commission of 
the Peace did not rest either with the Lord Chancellor or 
with the Government. The Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
placed on the commission a gentleman who had been recom- 
mended to him and of whom he approved. If a representa- 
tion were made that a person so placed was an unfit person 
to be a magistrate, or that a person who had applied for the 
commission was a proper person to be a magistrate and had 
been wrongly refused, such representation was forwarded to 
and considered by the Lord Chancellor, and he could say 
that his noble friend the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
only anxious that the commission should be given with per- 
fect fairness as between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

Miss1onariges IN Anrsstxa.— The New York Independent 
says :—“ We have on various occasions during the past two or 
three years given accounts of the obstacles and persecution 
encountered by the Swedish missionaries in Abyssinia. 
Many of them hove fallen by disease and violence, and the 
others have been driven from one place to another, and 
their labours hindered in every possible way. The latest 
news states that last year Mr. Soensson and Mr. Carlsson 
and their colleagues had an interview with King John, who 
received them courteously and provided them with quarters 
and food. But in response to their request to be allowed to 
preach the Gospel, he gave an unfavourable answer. He 
said he could not allow them to teachin the country, be- 
cause he did not want two sorts of Gospels. Abyssinia had 
been Christian 250 years. The Falashes he had assigned 
to Mr. Flad’s disciples ; the Comanties and Waities he was 
teaching himself. In conclusion he told the mission- 
aries to return to their own country and teach the Falashes 
and heathen there. He ordered them away at once, and 
forbade them tostop anywhere along the road more than 
one night. The missionaries had a long and wearisome 
journey, and were badly treated by the people because of 
the king’s contemptuous dismissal of them. They returned 
to Massowa, the rest of the missionary force residing at 
Mensa. At last accounts, those at Mensa were fearing an 
assault by the rebel Waldo Mikael’s forces, and those at 
Massowa a raid by the Mohammedan Governor of Hamazan.” 

Tue Nratists.—A correspondent of the Vienna Alige- 
meine Zeitung, writing from St. Petersburg, says that 
Count Loris Melikoff, on receiving the appointment to the 
high position he holds, resolved to put an end to Nihilism in 
a practical, business-like manner. Well knowing the cha- 
racter of the people he had to deal with, he felt confident 
in the efficacy of his plans, and the results he has achieved 
certainly show that he was not mistaken in his estimates. 
One of the first steps consisted in opening negotiations with 
two Nihilists of high rank who were confined at Fort Paul. 
After personally communicating with the prisoners, he re- 
leased them from confinement. At the same time they 
received a pledge from Count Melikoff that the persons 
whose names had been divulged as being prominent among 
the Nihilists should not be harmed in any way whatsoever. 
It is needless to say that Count Melikoff adbered to the 
pledge, and it enabled him still further to penetrate into the 
secrets of other persons. The question was how further to 
employ these persons, who belonged to that intelligent, but 
indigent class of persons so numerous throughout Russia, in 
order to render them harmless, as it were. But Count Loris 
Melikoff achieved a complete success. One after the other 
the persons were secretly invited to enter into arrangements 
in good Russian fashion. No one had a knowledge of the 
other's doings or whereabouts. By far the larger number of 
persons were sent out of the country in secrecy as political 
agents to Roumelia, Servia, Greece, and Constantinople ; 
while others were retained on stipends until an opportunity 
for employment should offer. They may be seen moving 
about freely. In conversation with others, they profess to 
favour Panslavism to the last; but they assert it is essential 
for Russia to solve the problem of forming a union among all 
Slavs ; that being accomplished, the great measure of reform 
may be attempted. The fact that nothing is to be appre- 
hended now from Nihilism needs no comment. 

Rev. Joserpn ELis, vicar of Wilsden, in the diocese of 
Ripon, thus writes to the Bradford Observer: “I wish the 
words spoken before 30,000 Durham miners were repeated 
in every pulpit in England. They are righteous words. 
Pray allow me to quote your report again :—‘ Referring to 
the Afghan disaster, Mr. Bradlaugh asked his audience to 
bear with him while he entered his solemn protest against 
the cry for bloody vengeance which the Standard and other 
Conservative papers were now trying to raise. If the 
N wanted vengeance, it should fall on Lord Beacons- 
field, the head, and Lord Lytton and Sir Bartle Frere, the 
tails. It should come upon the late Government, which had 
brought us into conflict with the Afghans. There was a 
time when the Houses of Parliament impeached the Ear! of 
Strafford, a grander man than any gingerbread earl; and he 
now asked them to record the shame, horror, and disgrace 
which rested on a Government which the voice of England 
had driven out, but which they had not adequately punished.’ 
To this language of an Atheist (except the expression 

gingerbread earl’) I desire to have the honour of affixing 
the seal of a priest of the Church of Jesus Christ.” 

Tux Irish Census,—In the House of Commons on Monday 
Mr. Sullivan asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he could state upon what grounds 
the Government had been advised to abandon the safeguards 
of a mixed Commission under which heretofore the re igious 
census of Ireland had been taken.—Mr. W. E. Forster re- 

lied that he would make a statement on the subject on 

half of the Government when the Irish Census Bill was 
before the House. While the Government were anxious to 
make the Irish Census as complete and its return as speedy 
a8 possible, they were anxious that every safeguard for its 
2 be provided. 

Tux Revisep Version or THE New TesTament.—The 
Atheneum says that the publication of the revised version of 
the New Testament will not take place until the spring of 
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AppotstTmEenT or Irish Macistrates.—In the House of | 1881, when the Greek texts, which are being prepared for 


the Universities by Archdeacon Palmer and Prebendary 
Scrivener, will no doubt be completed. The editorial work, 
as regards the revised English version, has been intrusted 
by the Universities, we eve, to the Rev. J. Troutbeck, 
the secretary of the New Testament Company. 

Lorp Esuxx, writing in the Times, says :—“ I shall be much 
obliged if you will allow me to take this means of informing 
the friends and supporters of the Bill which, at their instance, 
I introduced into the House of Lords for the purpose of 
checking the further widespread inculcation of auricular 
confession and priestly absolution in the Church of England, 
that in consequence of the state of public affairs since the 
general election, which have entirely engrossed popular 
attention, it has not been thought advisable to bring it for- 
ward; but we trust that next Session a fairer opportunity 
will be obtained for the complete discussion of this most 
important question.“ 

Sr. Savriour’s, Sovurawark.—lIn the House of Commons 
on Monday, in reply to Mr. Rogers, Mr. Ashley said the 
property possessed by the Ecclesiastical Commission in St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, is derived from the Bishopric of 
Winchester, and has been in their possession since the re- 
signation of Bishop Sumner in 1869. The total rental for 
the year ending Lady-day, 1879, amounted to £9,860 13s. 6d. 

A Retierous Censvs.—Mr. O'Donnell has given notice 
that on the second reading of the Census Bill he will move, 
“That, in view of the numerous questions of a religious 
character likely to engage the attention of Parliament, it is 
expedient to collect the most accurate statistics possible as 
to the various religious denominations.” 

Rrvat Roux CarROL e Brsnors.—The question between 
the two rival Bishops of Tournay, Monseigneur Dumont and 
his supplanter, Monseigneur Durousseaux, has entered u 
a new phase. The latter has appealed to the civil autho- 
rities of Belgium to protect him in his right as legal Bishop 
of the diocese against the Papalintruder. Both prelates are 
now excluded from the Episcopal residence at Tournay. 
Dumont was turned out by Durousseaux, and the latter has 
been ordered to leave by the civil authorities, the Govern- 
ment seal being now placed upon the empty palace until the 
law suit between the two Bishops has settled which of them 
is the rightful inhabitant. ‘“‘There is something ironical,” 
the Globe says, “in the fact that in a State where Church 
and State have been professedly separated for the whole 
half-century of Belgium's independent existence, the State 
is now called upon to decide which of the two men is the 
rightful Bishop of Tournay. If the State should rule that 
the prelate nominated by the Pope to supplant Bishop 
Dumont is the) legal occupant of the see, it will virtually 
set up Papal authority as supreme in Belgium on a point in- 
volving house property and a monetary stipend, a result 
hardly likely to occur while Belgium and the Vatican are in 
the heat of conflict. If the State should decide to protect 
Bishop Dumont, and frule that Bishop Durousseaux is an 
illegal intrader, a fresh cry of persecution of the Church will 
be raised in every Belgian diocese and — 

A Huneartan Braptaven Cass.—A student of Hun- 
garian Parliamentary history informs the Pester Lloyd that 
a case resembling the B ugh incident occurred in the 
Hungarian Diet in the year 1729. Two Protestant Depu- 
ties, who were appointed members of a finance committee, 
refused to take the usual oath because it coatained a refer- 
ence to the Virgin Mary, to which they conscientiously ob- 
jected. Thereupon they were excluded from the delibera- 
tions of the committee, and proceedings were commenced 
against them in the Diet for contumacy. But the then 
Emperor of Germany, Charles VI. (King Charles III. of 
Hungary), father of the Empress Maria Theresa, calmed 
the rising excitement, and solved the difficulty by an act of 
sovereign prerogative. He dispensed the Protestant Depu- 
ties from reciting in the oath the clause referring to the 


Virgin Mary. 
“Tue Tinnamizs.”—The Church Times is responsible for 
the following :—‘‘ Some Sunday-school children were taken 


for a treat to the seaside. One of the elders of the party 
asked a little girl how she liked the sea:—Child: ‘ Very 
much, miss, but where are thetinnamies?’ Teacher: ‘The 
tinnamies, my child, what do you mean?’ Child: ‘ The 
tinnamies, teacher; they all go with the sea, and I want 
you to show me where they are.“ The teacher was non- 
plussed, and no wonder. When she at length discovered 
that she hal been allowing her class to repeat the Fourth 
Commandment in such a fashion that the eight words ‘ the 
sea and all that in them is,’ were run into three, she was 
rather ashamed of herself. Perhaps some other teachers 
may profit by her embarrassment.”’ Another correspondent 
of the same paper supplies the following: —“ A year or two 
ago the Inspector of Religious Knowledge in the diocese of 
anchester requested one of the girls to write out the 
Apostles’ Creed. For‘ Suffered under Pontius Pilate,’ she 
wrote Suffered under a bunch of spiders.’ Gabbling is the 
fashion nowadays, whilst distinct enunciation and accuracy 
are lost sight of.“ 
Paixce NArolrox on Cusgrica RULx.— The corres- 
ndence of St. Beuve, which is about to be published in 
aris, will contain a very remarkable letter on Clericalism, 
from the pen of Prince Napoleon, written in 1867, just after 
M. Rouher had made his famous speech in defence of the 
temporal power. The Prince says:—‘ The entire corres- 
pondence of French diplomacy for more than a century, which 
I have studied, is an indictment against the misgovernment 
of priests at Rome. I repeat, therefore, to make the main- 
tenance of the temporal power a principle of French polic 
is imaginative history. True history teaches that Frenc 
policy has never, thank God! been bound up with the 
maintenance of the temporal power. „ Hateful 
acts, like the Mortara one, are numerous at Rome. To prove 
that the Government is one of the most execrable which 
has ever existed, that it guarantees neither the liberty, 
security, nor property of the citizens, that at the present 
moment, with its inquisition, which still flourishes, its 
exceptional tribunals, its absence of justice, its omnipotent 
police, it is one of the representatives of the Middle Ages 
among civilised nations, is but ton easy a task, and nobody 
of good faith can dispute it. It judged itself by its speeches, 
encyclicals, and syllabus. To them is to condemn it. 
. . + M. Rouher indulged in a series of insults against 
General Garibaldi. It is not my business to defend the 
General of the Volunteers. He does not represent the 
principles I wish to see triumph; he is the extravagant, 
vexatious, and deplorable exaggeration of them ; but this 
does not blind me to the place he will fill in history ; and, 
to speak out plainly, when terity will have forgotten 
many eloquent Ministers, Garibaldi’s name will live as that 
of a citizen who has done much for his country, has given 
great proofs of abnegation and disinterestedness, and will 
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remain an extraordinary figure difficult to understand in our 
time. The long history of the Papacy is one lo 
appeal to foreign arms, in order to impose an amount 
misgovernment which a people cannot bear. All 3 
history is summed up thus :—to do ill to its country by the 
aid of foreign bayonets. . . Let the clerical spirit, as 
the common enemy, everywhere find staunch and firm 
adversaries.” 

Sr. James's, Hatcnam.—There was another “scene”’ at 
the morning service at St. James’s, Hatcham, on Sunday. A 
very numerous con were present, and the church 
was decorated with flowers and the customary floral crosses. 
The vicar, Mr. Walker, omitted from the service some of the 
prayers, including that for the Queen, and on leaving the 
chancel, was followed by Mr. Sanders, the churchwarden, 
and Mr. Hallet, the sidesman, into the vestry. For about 
twenty minutes the congregation were left in suspense. It is 
stated that in the interview Mr. Sanders complained that the 
prayers for the Queen were omitted, and objected to the 
sermon being preached, as announced, by the Rev. T. P. F. 
Davidson, chaplain to St. James’s House of Merey, Fulham, 
on the ground that he held no licence to preach from the 
Bishop. Mr. Walker then ascended the pulpit, and stated 
that in consequence of Mr. Sanders’ objection there would 
be no sermon, and that henceforth, in order to permit of 
the saying of the omitted prayers, the service would com. 
mence at half-past ten instead of at eleven o'clock. Mr. 
Sanders and Mr. Hallet then collected the offeri A 
clergyman stood at the chancel steps with a gilt salver to 
receive them, and remarked that that was “the decent 
basin” mentioned in the Rubric, but Mr. Sanders said it 
was not according to the Rubric. Some persons ted 
in walking about the church looking at the decorations, but 
there was no disturbance. 

Tun Harvest.—The Archbishop of Canterbury requests 
the clergy of his diocese to read the following notice during 
Divine service :—‘‘ Ycu are desired at this time to offer 
prayer both publicly and privately to Almighty God for His 
blessing on the coming harvest, and your attention is par- 
ticularly called to the supplication in the Litany wherein 
you beg that it may please God to give and preserve to our 
use the kindly fruits of the earth so as in duc time we may 
enjoy them.—Lambeth Palace, July 31.” 

est OaTus.—Mr. F. Pollock, in the August number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, deals with the history of parliamen- 
tary and other test oaths, and concludes:—Our ancestors 
were not capricious in the elaborate safeguards which they 
build up again and again round a ceremony originally of the 
simplest. Every clause and almost every word in the statu- 
tory oaths of allegiance. supremacy, and abjuration was 
directed against a distinct and specific political danger. It 
is unhappily true that examples of repressive legislation 
against mere speculative opinions, though less common in 
zngland than elsewhere, are by no means wanting. But 
the political test oaths do not 44 to this class. They 
were framed to discover and bring to punishment, or to dis- 
able and exclude from privileges, not the holders of theo- 
logical opinions as vot ny but persons holding opinions of 
which, rightly or wrongly, disloyal and seditious behaviour 
was supposed to be the necessary or highly probable 
result.”’ 

Tux Antone.ut Scanpat.—The Antonelli will case came 
again before the Court of First Instance on Thursday. The 
Countess Lambertini now claims the right of proving that 
the register of her baptism is false, and urges that the 
former trial was only decisive on an incident, but not on the 
merits of the case. The Court, however, holding that 
the case was fully gone into at the previous trial, has ro- 
jected her plea. It is understood that she will appeal 
against the decision. 

A Liruroy ror Presprterians.—“* D. D,“ in Church Bells, 
calls attention to a growing feeling among some of the Pres- 
byterians in favour of a liturgy, and quotes the following 
passage from a speech of Mr. Macrae, the Moderator of the 
General Assembly, which was recently in session at 
Montreal :—* It used to be hurled against us as a reproach 
that Presbyterians neglected the service of song, but that 
reproach has to a large extent been removed, and a hymn- 
book now to be adopted will be a pioneer of our future 
progress. I should be glad if a manual of services were 
also prepared, providing for the celebration of ordinances, 
for marriage, the sick-bed, and family prayers. Nobody 
could fail to see the bond of influence the Prayer-book of 
the Church of England has been to its members, and the 
Presbvterian Church might, without encumbering itself in 
an boot, take a leaf out of the book of that great Church.” 
rhe John Telegraph, a Presbyterian paper published iu 
New Brunswick, has been giving, he adds, similar reasons 
for the adoption of such a manual. 

Ciericat InriLvEeNcr.—A co dent, who gives his name 
and address, writes :—* In a rural parish, a few miles from 
Newport Pagnell, a very r woman, having a large family, 
and very scanty means of support, sent one of them, a boy 
aged ten years, to work, for which she was threatened with 
a legal penalty. She appealed to the clergyman of another 
parish, who has chiefly to do with the school of the one in 
which she lives. He asked her what Sunday-school her 
children went to? She replied, ‘ Tothe Independent Sunday- 
school, Sir.“ He then said. ‘Send them to the Church 
Sunday-school, and I'll get them off all I can, if not, I shall 
enforce the law all Ican.’ Owing to her extreme poverty 
she has, with great reluctance, for the present, sent them to 
the Church Sunday-school. He asked her where she went 
on Sandays. She told him that for wantof decent clothing 
she could not go to any place of worship at present, but that 
she used to go to the Independent Chapel, as she always had 
done. He asked her what she went there for? and added, 
“Tf you read the Bible, and took notice of it, you would go 
to church ! ’’—Liberator. 

BeL_arum AND THE VaTican.—Leo XIII. is said to be pre- 
paring for transmission to the Papal Nuncios accredited to 
the European Powers a pro memori4 on the subject of the 
rupture of diplomatic relations between Belgium and the 
Holy See, in the form of an exhaustive narrative, to which 
the whole of the diplomatic and other correspondence con- 
nected with the subject will be annexed. The Diritto states 
that Leo XIII. has written an autograph letter to the King 
of Belgium, in which, while expressing his regret at the 
suppression of the Belgian Legation, he appeals to the heart 
and religious sentiments of His Majesty not to tolerate this 
slight offered to the Catholic Church, of which he has always 
shown himself an affectionate son. 

Tun Exiiep Jrsurrs.—It is stated that the Jesuits 
exiled from France intend to settle in Wales. They have 
jeased the Corbet Arms Hotel, Aberdovey, Merionethshire, 
for twenty-one years. 
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Baptist Missionary Society. 
AUTUMNAL MEETINGS, 1880. 


HE AUTUMNAL MEETINGS of the BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY will be held in LONDON on MONDAY 
and TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4th and 5th. Full particulars of Meetings 


ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, General Secretary. 
Baptist Mission House, 19, Castle-street, Holborn, E. C. 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 


T is intended to hold the AUTUMNAL SESSION in 
LONDON during the week beginning MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th. 
Full particulars will be given in future announcements. 
All communications to be addressed to the , 
WM. SAMPSON. 


19, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 2 
Bae and CO. S OWN SAUCE, 


80 PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


y= and GAME PIES; also 


ARSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


1—— SOUP and JELLY, and other 


CYPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
WHAT SHALL WE COVER THE FLOOR WITH ? 
TRELOAR AND SONS, 


FLOOR DECORATORS, 


Have published Illustrated Catalogue of every description of 
Floor Covering. Sent free on application. 


TRELOAR AND SONS, 169, LUDGATE HILL. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti- Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure ble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with the 
fat extracted 


excess ’ 
The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible 
— or Suppor, and invaluable 


Chocolate, and may 
In tin packets at ls. 6d., 3e., 5a. 6d., Ko., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Proprietors, 

H. SCHWEITZER and ͤ CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 
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THE ILLNESS OF MR. GLADSTONE. 

Tun indisposition which temporarily withdraws 
the Premier from the active duties of his great 
office has justified the fear that, however inex- 
haustible his intellectual force may be, his physical 
strength has at length been overtaxed by the extra- 
ordinary, and, indeed, unprecedented exertions of 
his electoral campaign, followed by his assumption 
of the twofold rale of Prime Minister and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In proportion to the 
gratitude felt for this brave devotion of his veteran 
energies to the rescue of his country from the 
disasters following on evil counsel, has been the 
rief and anxiety with which the news of his illness 
— been everywhere received. So intense has 
been the feeling of alarm, that the wording of the 
bulletins, issued by medical authority, has been 
scrutinised by millions, with hardly less painful 
study than they would give to a telegram con- 
cerning the condition of a father or a brother hang- 
ing between life and death. As is often the case 
where the heart is profoundly touched, dis- 
may at the possibility of danger has made 
many incredulous of hope; and they have 
imported into the language of these announce- 
ments gloomy hints of peril, which, as we are now 
happy to believe, had no justification except in their 


own over-wrought anxiety. The constant mention 
of continued fever moved the uninitiated with fear of 
that typhoid pest, to which so many valuable 
lives, in the ripe fruition of their powers, 
have succumbed. A too literal interpretation of 
the Psalmist’s somewhat elastic estimate of the 
span of human life has sometimes prompted the 
attribution of an almost superstitious significance 
to the turning of the seventieth year. Even when 
comforting themselves with the remembrances of 
the amazing strength of constitution shown by the 
great Minister, men of such a tendency have heard, 
like the sighing of a melancholy refrain, the words, 
‘ Yet is their strength labour and sorrow; for it is 
soon cut off, and we fly away.” With the better 
hopes inspired by the latest intelligence available, 
we could almost smile at such fears, were it not for 
their association here and there with the religious 
faith which, from the time of the Pilgrim Fathers 
downwards, has always formed the noblest inspira- 
tion of political Liberalism in England. Where- 
ever during the last few days great gatherings have 
been held for the furtherance of Christian objects, 
fervent prayers have been offered for the great 
statesman in his hour of weakness. And while the 
uniformity of service insisted upon in a State 
Church allows no provision for such causes of 
popular emotion, probably no Free Church, in town 
or village, has met for its week-evening service, 
without manifest tokens of the prevalent national 
feeling. 

Very few men, even in the limited roll of the 
powerful and famous, have been able to evoke the 
sort of sympathy which Mr. Guiapstonr’s illness 
has called forth. Whoever might sway the 
destinies of England, would be sure of respectful 
interest on the part of the people in any time of his 
sickness or sorrow. But there is something more 
than interest and respect in the feeling that has 
stirred the heart of the nation at this time. 
Even admiration for amazing gifts of intel- 
lect, eloquence, and energy, and regret for the 
loss occasioned by their withdrawal, though but 
temporarily, from the public service, have had 
quite a second place. There is a warmth of 
grateful affection in the popular sentiment, such 
as nothing but moral qualities of a high order can 
inspire. r. GLADSTONE’S career has impressed an 
overwhelming majority of his countrymen with the 
conviction that he is characterised in a pre-eminent 
degree hy the singleness of eye which, according to 
the Great Teacher, fills the whole inward man with 
light. It is true that on the other hand he has 
kindled animosities of an almost unparalleled bitter- 
ness. But these latter feelings are shared by a very 
limited class, though it happens to be a class with 
special opportunities of proclaiming aloud its wrath. 
And the people at large have a shrewd suspicion 
that precisely the qualities they love are the cause 
of the peculiar bitterness with which certain clubs 
and coteries regard Mr. Guapstone. He insists 
on setting the interests of the whole nation before 
those of any class. He believes that justice and 
expediency are never long separable. He imports 
into politics aspirations and sentiments which club 
— regards with incredulous mockery. The 
fire of the Hebrew prophets burns in his convictions 
of national duty and in his exhortations to its fulfil- 
ment. And before his impassioned earnestness 
customs and privileges, considered by those who 
share them to be laws of nature, go down like 
garden hedgerows on Vesuvius before the lava of an 
eruption. Yet on the other hand, there is in his 
nature a strong element of Conservatism, which 
commends itself to English instincts. There is 
nothing revolutionary about him, nothing of the 
wild hysterics of the Celt. The slow organic 
growth of the British constitution and of British 
civilisation appeals to his reverence for antiquity 
as well as to his faith in human destiny. But just 
as to the most slowly growing tree, rooted in rock 
crevices, there comes a time when it must rend its 
bonds or perish, so is it with our English civilisa- 
tion. And Mr. GuapsTone, transcendently gifted 
with the insight to perceive when such a moment is 
come, never fails to assert with all the passion of 
his soul that the bonds must perish, whatever be the 
cost, so that the national life may go free. Hence 
the loving confidence of the multitude in him. Wit- 
lings may sneer at the People’s WILLIAu, but 
there is a grandeur in the title after all. 

The generosity of English political life is well 
illustrated by the genuine anxiety displayed amongst 
opponents no less than amongst friends. The bitter- 
ness of the Opposition to Mr. Guapstone’s reformin 

rojects, often suggests something more than politic 
feeling. But however that may be, we are glad to 
think that no hostility, however bitter, can often 
induce forgetfulness of the good old English pre- 
judice against hitting a man when he is down.“ 

ut there are other directions in which we should 
like to see a touch of the same generosity. There 


is, probably no post in the whole world, from | those 
| with judgment, that is to say, of heart as well as 


courts down to Siberian mines, which takes so much 


out of a man’s body, soul, and spirit,as the English 
Premiership, at least, when conceived according to 
a lofty ideal. If to the labours of such a position be 
added the jar, and fret, and worry of stupid and 
hopeless obstruction, the office must become an 
impossible one, at least, to any man with such a 
nervous system as usually belongs to genius. No 
man has a right to fall into moping melancholy 
simply because he cannot have his own way. 
But when a man has a nation at his back, and his 
whole soul is bent on executing its commis- 
sion, while yet he is left to be baffled and stung 
and worn out by mere mischievous midges of which 
his supporters take no account, we think it small 
blame to him if his endurance at last gives way. 
While Mr. Gtapstone is recovering health we 
trust means may be taken to convince faction in 
high place that the nation does not mean to allow 
him to be slowly worried to death. 


THE LORDS ON IRISH DISTRESS. 


AFTER a powerful debate the Lords have thrown 
out the Inmsh Relief Bill of the Government,— 
thrown it out with impetuous contempt, refusing 
to listen to Lord Dersy’s advice to modify it in 
committee, and burying it beneath 282 votes against 
51. Many characteristic speeches were delivered. 
Lord GRANVILLE was clear, judicious, mildly elo- 
quent, but his words did not leap forth with the 
rapidity and confidence of soldiers going on the 
charge with reasonable assurance of victory—of 
soldiers trusting in their chief and in themselves. 
In fact, Lord GRANVILLE’s oratory was half-hearted 
—he believed in the Bill, but manifested no enthu- 
siain for it. Like all the leading Ministerial 
speakers, however, he showed a just apprehension 
of the real strength of the measure—its adaptation to 
a grave emergency—its exceptional and temporary 
nature. Lord DER was still more cautious than 
Lord GRANVILLE, but equally precise in basing his 
defence of the measure on urgent public danger.“ 
Whether a Bill draughted by Lord Dersy would 
have been accepted by the peers may be doubtful, 
but we have no doubt that, if the modifications 
suggested by him had been introduced in the Lower 
House, the battle would have been fought with 
more spirit by the Liberals in the House of Lords, 
and the overthrow of the Government would have 
been less complete. The strength of the argu- 
ments against the Bill lay in its interference with 
the rights of property; the strength of the argu- 
ments in its favour consisted in the distressing cir- 
cumstances under which a particular class of Irish 
tenants suffer at this moment; and Lord 
Dersy, by limiting its application in a 
way expressly adapted to make plain its 
exceptional character, would in the most tellin 
way have added to the strength of the defence — 
deducted from the strength of the assault. He 
proposed that the application of the Bill should be 
limited in space,—to those parts of Ireland in 
which the ordinary machinery of the Poor Law, 
supplemented by private charity, has failed to 
meet the distress; he proposed that it should be 
limited in time,—the right of the landlord to evict 
for non-payment of rent being confined to one year 
instead of, as in the Government measure, to 
eighteen months; he proposed that it should be 
limited to very small tenants—not those paying up 
to £30 rent, but those paying £15 and under. Lord 
GRANVILLE, in closing the debate, while he 
promised on behalf of the Government, not to 
resist in committee any amendment which could 
be shown not to be calculated to have the effect 
of destroying the practical results desired from the 
Bill, did not say that the amendments sug- 
gested by Lord Derby would be accepted. With 
characteristic lack of power to initiate as well as 
criticise, Lord Dersy refrained from embodying 
his suggestions in a substantive motion; but it is 
fair, in forming an estimate of the meaning of 
their lordships’ vote, to recollect that they heard 
Lord Dersy’s speech, and that they must be held 
to have refused relief to Ireland even under the 
severe limitations defined by that cautious and 
hesitating, but well-informed and clear-headed, 
politician. 

The Marquis of Satispury spoke with the sar- 
castic 41 of a man of great ability, whose 
affection for his race is qualified by an unenthu- 
siastic temperament and a disdainful spirit. He 
began with a few blistering remarks upon Lord 


_ Dersy, who had just sat down. „At every point 


of the speech, he said, you saw the keen and 
powerful intelligence of the noble earl breaking 
out in condemnation of the Bill, but struggling 
at the end with that moral peculiarity which for- 
bids the noble earl taking a decisive step.“ This is 
felicitous as a sarcastic wound, in the bad sense 
that the cut goes deep, and that the venom stings. 
Lord Dersy will long bear the mark of it. But 
those who candidly and with right judgment— 
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of head compare the speech of Lord DRRUX with 
that of Lord SalisBunx, will decide that the former 
is the work of a profoundly honest and humane 
man, who speaks under a sincere wish to do as 
much good as he can, and that the latter is the 
work of an unscrupulous and daring partisan, who 
cares less about the sterling worth and weight of 
his arguments than their effect in debate. Both he 
and Lord BEACONSFIELD grossly misrepresented the 
position of the Government. Lord SaLispury argued 
that Ministers are flinging the rights of property as 
a sop to the Irish agitators; Lord BEaconsFIELD 
argued that they are assailing property in Ireland 
as a kind of ‘‘reconnaissance in force, with a view to 
ascertaining the power of the opposition likely to 
be encountered in assailing property in England. 
Both contentions were utterly fallacious. Lord 
Sauispury said that one might as well give one's 
hand to satisfy a pursuing wild beast as hope to 
calm this socialist, anti-rent, and really rebellious 
agitation, which the relief legislation is really 
at the bottom only intended to appease. But what 
the Government wish to allay is the suffering of the 

r Irish tenants, and their effort to do so by this 

ill is particularly obnoxious to those demagogues 
whose agitation is dieted on the distress of 
Ireland. Does Lord Satispury pretend to be 
ignorant that the most noted Irish firebrands will 
rejoice in the rejection of the Bill by the House of 
Peers? As for Lord BEACONSFIELD’Ss insinuation 
that the Irish legislation of the Government 
was intended to conciliate the English land re- 
formers, and that the most fervent supporters of 
the Bill in the House of Commons considered it 
% merely as a step to assist them in the transfer- 
ence of the soil from the legal possessor to the 
casual occupier,’ we can describe it only as the 
last sample to hand of that audacious and trans- 
cendent misrepresentation of his political oppo- 
nents, which has given Lord BEACONSFIELD a unique 
place among public men. 

The speech of Lord Camxs was able, but its 
ability was essentially that of the lawyer rather 
than of the statesman. In massive logic and tor- 
rent-like eloquence, the speech of the debate was 
that of the Duke of Aracytu. He dealt with broad 
and well-established facts. An immense popu- 


lation in Ireland, about a million and a 
half of people, depend upon miserable little 
farms paying £4, £5, £8, or £10 rent. Their 
farming is.of an almost savage description. There 


is a plot of potatoes, a plot of turnips or other roots 
for feeding cattle, perhaps a little patch of oats, 
and the rest is indifferent pasture or herbage. 
‘‘There is no rotation of crops, no principle of 
cropping observed at all.“ The land, placed year 
after year under potatoes or oats, loses heart, and 
has no pith to resist an adverse season. Those 
poor lands have been overtaken by a succession of 
bad years. The fisheries, especially those on the 
coast of Donegal, failed simultaneously with the 
crops. ‘‘ During those three years, therefore, there 
has been a loss of £12,000,000 or £13,000,000 
affecting the poor cottier tenantry of Ireland, and 
involving them in inevitable agricultural distress.“ 
The simple object of the Government Bill was to 
prevent landlords from availing themselves of the 
state of utter depression to which the tenants were 
reduced, in order to turn them off the land, 
„without,“ said the Duke of ARGYLL, giving 
a single shilling of compensation.“ The power 
of the landlord to evict for rent was to be 
suspended for eighteen months, unless he chose to 
give substantial compensation to the tenant dis- 
placed. Beyond all question this was an inter- 
ference with the absolute property of the landlord 
in his rent. But the very capacity of the tenant to 
ay rent depends on the yielding power of the 
and; and the old Roman law, which no man can 
charge with disregarding the right of property, 
recognised the claim of the tenant, if the land failed 
him one year, to defer payment of rent until the 
next. The interference of the Bill with landlord 
rights was almost infinitesimal; and the peers of 
Great Britain have taken on themselves a very 
serious responsibility in refusing so small a relief to 
the suffering myriads of Ireland. The determined 
efforts, however, of Mr. Giapstone, Mr. Forster, 
and the Duke of AndWLL will not have been thrown 
away if the Irish tenantry learn to believe that the 
Liberals of England and Scotland are their friends. 


THE DISASTER AT CANDAHAR. 


A WEEK ago Englishmen of all parties were 
rejoicing over the prospect of a satisfactory re 
settlement of Afghanistan—at least, as far as an 
settlement can be regarded as satisfacto which 
leaves the scars of so many wounds. But the 
rejoicing has been swiftly turned into wailing; a 
great disaster has befallen our arms, and one sickens 
at the thought of the hundreds of gallant lives which 
have been sacrificed, and not less of the thousands 
of helpless victims who will have to be sacrificed 


* 


before the defeat is aven The clouds lifted but 
a moment; now allis dark again ; the fruit of many 
a victory has been snatched from us in a moment, 
and many a battle must be fought and many a 
bloody triumph won before our military préstige is 
restored. In writing of the re-settlement of the 
country in our last impression, we expressed the 
thought that we had not yet suffered enough in the 
way of re:ribution for this most needless, cruel, and 
wicked war. It seemed hardly possible, fair as the 
prospect of a settlement under Anbun RAHMAN 
appeared to be, that we should be able to retire 
from the country which we had so wantonly 
invaded with so little harm and loss. But we little 
dreamed how near was the retribution and how 
dire. Before our words could be in the hands of 
our readers, the telegraph had flashed the news to 
England that a British brigade had been annihilated 
in the district of Candahar. The force under 
General Burrows had, it was said, been cut to 
pieces; the garrison of Candahar was in extreme 
peril ; and the settlement, which was so nearly com- 
pleted, was threatened in a moment with a decisive 
overthrow. It needed little explanation to expound 
the full significance of the disaster. Men saw in 
a moment that it would inevitably prolong our occu- 
pation of Afghanistan, would necessitate extensive 
and costly military wee and bequeath us at 
least thirty millions of debt. Perhaps Thursday 
last was the saddest day which Englishmen have 
spent since the news of the disaster at Isandlana 
reached them, and this second and graver blow is 
all the harder to bear, because it comes at a 
moment when, for the first time since Lord 
BEACONSFIELD began to develop his Imperial 
policy, they thought that they saw the beginning 
of peace.” 

At the same time we gladly believe that the first 
impression of both the magnitude and the character 
of the disaster was exaggerated. The expression 
employed in the telegram, and which produced such 
a deeply painful impression, was not warranted by 
the — facts, as far as they are disclosed. It is 
evident that the field was sternly contested, and 
though our troops had to give way to overwhelming 
numbers they fought so gallantly, and inflicted such 
loss on their assailants, that Avous Kaan found 
himself unable to follow up his victory. The brigade 
was scattered, and the loss of life was doubtless 
large; but survivors are coming in in considerable 
numbers, and there seems to be some solid ground 
of hope that when the actual loss can be accurately 
ascertained it will be found to be far below the 
heavy total which was at first supposed to have 
perished. We cannot acquit Gensel) PRIMROSE of 
grave indiscretion in over-estimating the magnitude 
of the — 7 and thereby exposing us to need. 
less anxiety and suffering, though at the same time 
we have been so long kept in the dark that there is 
something bracing and stimulating to us in the 
conduct of a Government which lets us know not 
only the worst, but worse than the worst, at 
once. 

As the telegraph wires have been cut and news 
comes in slowly and in fragments, it is not easy to 
make out the exact character and extent of the 
disaster which has befallen our troops. As far as 
can be gathered from the imperfect information 
which has reached the Indian Government, General 
Burrows has been the victim of one of the com- 
monest arts of half-savage warfare—a feigned flight 
and anambuscade. It seems hardly credible that 
an experienced British general should be so easily 
befooled, but it is possible that a feeling of contempt 
forthe enemy, which is always unwise where few are 
contending against vastly superior numbers, as is 
always our case in the East, was generated by the 
ease with which he had scattered, but a few days 
before, the Wart's mutineers. But, however the 
calamity was caused, there can be no question about 
its disastrous character; a British force has been 
broken and scattered in the open field by an Afghan 
army; the news will spread swiftly, with natural 
exaggerations, through the country; and the 
chances are that we shall have the whole of 
Afghanistan in arms against us, and be compelled 
to reconquer it at the point of the sword. General 
Primrose holds the citadel of Candahar, which 
is by no means a strong fortress; he is provisioned 
till October, but he fears, and it is an ominous fear, 
that his supply of water may fail. He has a garrison, 
however, quite strong enough to hold it aga‘nst all as- 
sailants, and it will be largely increased by the fugi- 
tives of General Burrows’ force, who will be coming 
in. General PHayre has a strong reserve division in 
the Bolan Pass, but he is hampered by the floods. 
On him, for the present, the hope of the country 
rests. If he can at once advance, and is fortunate 
enough to administer a decisive check to the con- 
quering army, the disaster may be speedily and 
effectually retrieved. But that is almost too much 
to hope ; and yet it is quite possible that the force 
under Avous KHAN will be less formidable after the 
victory than it was before it, and that a bold dash 


— — 


may ca the relieving army in triumph into 
Cantcher. . N 90 

Happily, as far as appears at present, Abpun 
RaRuAN& elects to remain faithful. hat, however. 
is no matter for surprise. If he possesses only one 
half of the political insight with which he is 
credited, he must know that, as regards our per- 
manent relations with Afghanistan, this is a mere 
accident, and detracts nothing from our power to 
conquer and to hold the country, and to set and to 
keep any ruler whom we might please to select, 
on the throne. It is “a far cry from Cabul to St. 
Petersburg, and a very near one to Simla and Cal- 
cutta; so we feel no surprise that Appur Rau, 
surveying the chances of the future, elects to rely 
on our support still in his contest, if he should be 
driven to a contest, for the throne. The danger 
does not lie in thatdirection. The real question is 
whether his followers will allow him to be faithful. 
Their heads are much more likely to be easily turned 
than his. Apparently Lord Ripon has no serious 
misgivings by his ordering Sif F. Roperts to ad- 
vance in force to the relief of Candahar. But we 
await with some misgivings further news from the 
capital. We are —— into dire uncertainty 
about everything in Afghanistan, and no one can 
see more than a little ahead. 
so tranquil in Cabul, that Sir F. Roserts is able 
to advance at once, that, no doubt, is the best 
chance for the speedy relief of the force under 
General Primrose, — the chastisement of Avoun 
Knax. But we fear lest we should be too san- 
guine. Those who are best able to form a judgment 
take the gravest view of this last and saddest legacy 
which the iniquitous policy of Lord Lyrron has 
left to us; and it is not a little significant, looked 
at from the highest point of view, that this disaster 
has happened to us in the province which we have 
come nearest to annexing, and where the warning 
against removing a neighbour's landmark most 
needed to be sternly reinforoad. 


The Government have at length recalled Sir BARTIE 
FRERE, whose occupation may be said to be gone by 
the refusal of the Cape. islature for the present te 
entertain the question of the confederation of the 
South African Colonies. We must charitably suppose 
that the Governor—or late Governor—of the Cape had 
some special reasons for declining to resign; one of 
which may be that he was made somewhat of a scape- 
goat by the late Government. Without some such 
ground for his decision, we cannot but think Sir BARTLR 
too high-minded a man to stick to office for the sake of 
office. But while we would do justice to the loftinessa 
and sincerity of his personal character, it is impossible 
to blink the fact that the principles on which he acted 
in South African affairs were Pagan rather than Chris- 
tian. The resolution to take whatever course seemed 
best for British interests, regardless of moral principles, 
becomes only more criminal when defended on religious 
grounds. The recall of Sir BarTLe FRERE was a 
necessity. It is also a necessity that the South African 
Colonies should be informed that henceforth, with or 
without confederation, we wash our hands of their 
quarrels. 


Hardly any new facts relative to the Eastern 
Question have been evolved during the past week. 
The Porte is still waiting to discover the weak point inthe 
European armour, to find out which Power is the least 
inclined in favour of collective action. Last weck the 
shrinking seemed to be on the side of Germany ; this 
week of France. Our neighbours are timid and hesi- 
tating. They only acquiesce in the naval demonstra- 
tion, which may be averted by the surrender of the 
Dulcigno district on the part of Turkey—for the Porte 
feels that some concession must be made to the Powers, 
and prefers to yield on the Montenegrin rather than the 
Greek question. 


Mr. Brrvey, the minority Member for Manchester, is 
not a man of a mental calibre or political standing, 
which gives his speeches any authority. Still he is a 
representative of a considerable section of the Tory 
party, whose prejudices and passions he reflects with 
great fidelity. He is one of the respectable members 
of the party, an eminent Church defender, a supporter 
of the Permissive Bill. Yet we find this ex- 
cellent gentleman deliberately telling the Con- 
servatives at Blackpool that Mr. GLADSTONE was 
responsible for the defeat of General Burrowr, 
For such a statement there is not a scintilla 
of evidence, and it is so monstrous an absurdity, that 
it is difficult to think that any sane man can credit it. 
If Mr. Brrvey really believes it, so much the worse for 
his understanding ; if he does not, and uses it only as a 
party weapon, so much the worse for his honesty. Even 
were it true that Axon KHAN had been induced to 
strike because of the intention to withdraw the troops— 
a supposition itself so incredible as to be simply ridicu- 
lous—that does not fix the responsibility on Mr. GLapD- 
STONE and the Liberal Ministry. There is the prior 
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question, Why are our troops in Afghanistan at all? 
This is the point these Tory advocates must not be 
allowed to evade. Their attempt to turn against Mr. 
GLapsToNE the public feeling which the Afghan disaster 
has produced, is eminently characteristic, and yet it is 
wonderful that they are not weary of a course of action 
which events have proved to be as impolitic as unjust. 
It has been carried on persistently for the last four years. 
One result is, that Mr. Brrity is the sole Conservative 
member in South-East Lancashire— 
„The last rose of summer left blooming alone, 
His lovely companions all faded and gone.” 

If a man does not learn by such experience, it is certainly 
hard to know what would teach him. 


Mr. Rytanps was discourteous to Lord Jonw 
MANNERS because he appealed to the SPEAKER to pre- 
vent him from breaking a distinct law of the House. 
So said Colonel Stantey, and Lord Epwarp Caven.- 
Dten thought it necessary to endorse the charge. 
Possibly Mr. RyLanps,was a little keen; but, if so, he 
may find abundant excuse in the conduct of the Oppo- 
sition. They who would have courtesy should them- 
selves be courteous. A few of the hot bloods below the 
Opposition gangway have cast aside all scruple, and 
in the worrying tactics they have adopted to Mr. 
GLapsToNE have shown but little gentlemanly feeling. 
The old maxim—noblesse oblige—has been treated as 
obsolete, and their leaders have uttered no strong 
remonstrance, but have, on the contrary, encouraged 
by faint censure. If Lord Epwarp Cavenpisu had 
ever interposed on behalf of his own leader, we could 
better have understood his rebuke of an older member 
than himself, who had been guilty of the atrocious 
offence of calling an ex-Cubinet Minister to order, and, 
what was worse, had proved to be perfectly right in the 
matter. Some of these Whig lordlings are just now 
playing a game which is not worthy of the reputation 
of their families, and which means serious peril to their 
clara. Even if they do not altogether approve of some 
o sts of the Ministry, it is unseemly, to say the least, 
for them to be conspicuous as leaders of Opposition, 


The interesting debate which took place in the House 
of Commons, in connection with the Education Esti- 
mates, on Monday, will afford encouragement to those 
who may have been somewhat cast down by the hosti- 
lity shown by Lord Non rox and his followers to the 
giving by the State of anything beyond the most 
meagre instruction, and that in the most elementary 
subjects, to the children of the poor. Mr. Munpe.ia 
is clearly not disposed to adopt the retrogressive policy 
of the late Government in reference to our primary 
schools. His speech, bristling as it did with facts and 
figures, put in the simplest and, therefore, most telling 
form, will go far, we venture to think, not only to dis- 
pose of the shallow fallacies which find currency 
among aristocratic opponents of popular education, but 
also of those which prevail, to some extent, among 
short-sighted and imperfectly educated ratepayers. 
The answer of Sir Jonn Lunnock to the charge that 
specifis subjects are studied at the expense of the 
elementary was complete, as was Sir CHARLES REED’s 
defence of the London School Board, which is yearly 
providing, so great is the increase of the metropolis, for 
10,000 additional scholars. 


Even the obstructive power of the Opposition appears 
to be yielding to the persuasive heat of the dog-days, 
for the Hares and Rabbits Bill was on Friday read a 
second time in the House of Commons without a divi- 
sion. It is true that those who represent the landlord 
interest—and the fate of the Irish Disturbance Bill 
shows how powerful that interest is—hope in Committee 
to divest it of those features which give it any value in 
the eyes of tenant-farmers. That success will attend 
their efforts in the House of Commons we do not for a 
moment imagine; but it is not impossible that the 
Upper House, waxing yet bolder in its opposition to 
Liberal legislation, may either reject the measure alto- 
gether, or so manipulate its clauses as to render them 
practically inoperative. In that case we trust that a 
stern resistance will be offered by the Commons to an 
aristocratic faction, which is only too plainly governed 
by selfish instincts and class prejudices. 


— — — 


Dr. TANNER is still fasting, but the weary vigil of 
the flesh is coming to a close. On Saturday, at noon, 
the self-imposed task will have been accomplished, 
should the Doctor survive, which seems more than 
likely, until then. In spite of the interest which this 
fasting performance seems to have awakened among 
both regular and eclectic ” practitioners in New York, 
its scientific value appears to us of the most shadowy 
character. For all the practical purposes of life, the 
Doctor was as good as dead after the second or third 
day of his fast, and it can be of little importance to 
know how longa man can endure a miserably feeble and 
abnormal state of existence. The man who is able to 
do good and hard work upon a small quantity of simple 
fare renders a far greater service to this high-living 


— — 


generation than Dr. Tanner possibly can, whatever 
may be the result of his fast. 


The remarkable favour shown by the present House 
of Commons to temperance legislation lends additional 
interest to a breakfast given last week at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel by the United Kingdom Alliance 
to Sir CHARLES Tupper, C. B., Minister of Public 
Works, Canada, and the Hon. ALEXANDER VIDAL, a 
member of the Dominion Senate. The gathering was 
largely attended by Members of Parliament and others, 
and the distinguished guests gave an account of the 
working of Local Option in Canada, which will no doubt 
stimulate the followers of Sir Witrrrp Lawson to re- 
newed exertions. Under the Canadian Local Option 
Act it appears that it is competent for 25 per cent. of 
the electors of any constituency in the Dominion to 
make an application to have the Permissive Bill sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people, and if a majority of 
the electors are in favour of the application of the Act 
in that constituency, the sale and manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquors are there interdicted. Sir CHARLES 
Tuprer stated that he introduced in 1872 the most 
stringent Liquor Law perhaps ever proposed, and that it 
is now in force over 2,500,000 square miles, called the 
North-West Territory. 


The “Conservative reaction,” of which the return of 
Mr. HALL for Oxford in the place of Sir VERNON 
Harcourt was heralded as furnishing indisputable 
testimony, has sustained a humiliating collapse. The 
revelations of the corrupt practices which were brought 
to bear in the interests of Conservatism were 80 
damaging, that yesterday the election inquiry was 
brought to an abrupt termination, counsel withdrawing 
from the defence, and Mr. Justice LusH consequently 
declaring the seat vacant. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Tvespay Nrenrt. 


Tue real substantial strength of the Government in the 
House of Commons was triumphantly proved by the way in 
which the Hares and Rabbits Bill passed through. This 
was a measure that excited the profoundest antipathy of the 
Conservatives. It is questionable which some among them 
hold dearer—the Establishment of the Church or the 
Establishment of the Game Preserves. They are always 
discovering insidious attacks upon both strongholds on the 
part of Mr. Gladstone. He is always doing or attempting to 
do what they call “inserting the thin edge of the wedge.” 
The Burials Bill, as we know, was the insertion of the thin 
edge of the wedge designed to bring down the Church. The 
Hares and Rabbits Bill is the thin edge of the wedge, 
which, if driven home, will surely make an end of the mon- 
strous anomaly of the Game Laws. This is the view Con- 
servatives take of the position, and I should not like to say 
they are wrong. 

However it be, they had a grievous attack of the thin-edge- 
of-the-wedge fever when the Hares and Rabbits Bill was 
brought forward. It was a very difficult thing for them 
openly to oppose. They are, as is well known, the farmers’ 
friends. The Bill was plainly designed for the advantage 
of the farmers, who had received it enthusiastically. 
However much landlords would like to throw it out, it 
was a question how far they dare go in that direction. 
Their precise position may be accurately described as being 
“willing to wound, yet afraid to strike.“ When the Bill 
was first brought in, they indulged in talk loud enough to 
terrify an ordinary Ministry. There was nothing they would 
not do in order to prevent so iniquitous a measure becoming 
law. It must be admitted that they did a great deal in the 
way of indirectly accomplishing that end. Probably within 
a week after the Bill was brought in, they began to find that 
it would not be safe to oppose it. The subject was studiously 
avoided, but the object of imperilling the chances of the 
Bill becoming law this Session was obtained in another way. 
The Conservatives, discouraged by the lukewarm support 
which the Disturbance Bill received on the Ministerial side, 
laid themselves out to prolong opposition to it. Every hour 
lost to the Government on this Bill was gain to those who 
desired to see the Hares and Rabbits Bill thrown over into 
another Session. On the same principle they raised little 
discussion, apropos des bottes on other occasions. Anything 
to delay the progress of business, and keep off the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill. 

There having been no public recantation of determined 
opposition, the debate on the second reading of the Bill was 
looked forward to with some apprehension from the 
Ministerial side. It was known, without doubt, that the 
Government would carry the Bill. Having carried the Dis- 
turbance Bill the Government could do anything. But 
there would surely be a long and angry debate, and when 
the division list came to be scanned, there would be found 
in it the names of some who usually voted with the Liberals. 
All these prognostications, save one, were falsified. The 
cnly one realised was that the debate would be long. Even 
this at one time appeared in danger of falsification. During 
Thursday night the debate was studiously avoided by men 
accustomed to take part in it, though the attempt was made 
—an attempt that may, perhaps, be for ever memorable for 
the part taken in it by the Premier—to close the discussion 
forthwith. Great courtesy is properly extended to new 
members, but when the debate had almost entirely for 
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many hours been in the hands of new members, who had 
delivered carefully prepared essays on the general question, 
it was thought that the time had come when the discussion 
might be closed, and the business of passing the Bill might 
commence. 

At half-past twelve on Thursday night Lord John 
Manners moved the adjournment of the debate. This was 
resisted by Mr. Gladstone on the obvious ground that the 
thing was already talked out, and that no useful purpose 
could come from further delay. At this the Opposition 
were so indignant that for nearly two hours they remained 
dividing and protesting, and finally carried the day. On 
the matter of adjournment a majority of anything over 
twenty members are sure to carry such a motion if they are 
only determined. On Friday, when the House met and the 
debate was resumed, the hollowness of opposition stood 
confessed. No prominent Conservative dared to stand up 
against the Bill, whilst two important members of the party 
(Mr. Pell and Mr. Rodwell), speaking from entirely different 
points of view, declared their intention of voting for the 
second reading of the Bill. Lord Elcho's garrulity con- 
ferred upon his leader an undesigned but substantial benefit. 
His lordship rose about five o’clock, and gossipped on in his 
inconsequential manner for a space exceeding an hour. 
According to the rules of the House, at a morning sit- 
tir g the debate must necessarily be suspended at ten minutes 
to seven. 

The danger of the situation will be readily perceived. It 
was after six when Lord Elcho brought his verbose and pur- 
poseless oration to an end. The front Opposition Bench had 
not yet spoken, and there remained for Sir William Harcourt 
the duty of winding up the debate and answering the objec- 
tions propounded through a debate of two sittings. The 
Home Secretary having spoken for half an hour, and being 
somewhat led away by his own sprightly humour from the 
solid business before the House, had scarcely approached his 
argument, when, by the interposition of Mr. Gladstone, he 
brought his speech to an abrupt conclusion in order to give 
the Leader of the Opposition an opportunity of speaking. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, however, was not nearly half so grate- 
fulfor theconsideration of the Premier as he might have been. 
He felt his indebtedness rather to Lord Elcho, who, by his 
bumptious verbosity had so far cornered him as to leave him 
no alternutive but to move the adjournment if he wanted to 
deliver his speech, or to forego the opportunity altogether. To 
deliver a speech would have been exceedingly embarrassing 
for the leader of the Conservative party in opposition toa 
Liberal Government doing a great stroke for the farmers. 
So Sir Stafford, protesting that he had no time to set forth 
the argument that would inevitably have crushed the Bill, 
contented himself with advising Mr. Brand not to move his 
amendment, and counselled his followers to pass the second 
reading of the Bill without a division. This was a pretty 
ending up of the warlike preparation made after the first 
reading of the Bill, but everybody understood it, and pre- 
saged from it a fair chance of the Bill speedily passing 
through committee. 

On Monday the House met under mournful circumstances. 
There was a vacant seat on the Treasury Bench—a seat 
more constantly occupied than any other in the House, not 
excepting the Speaker's, for Mr. Brand has rest whilst the 
House is in committee, and the Premier has taken none. 
The House learned scarcely with surprise, but with pro- 
foundest regret, that his magnificent strength and strong will 
had at last broken down. How reckless he was of his 
health was shown only so recently as the incident of 
Thursday alluded to above. He had been in his place 
at four o’clock, after already having done giant’s work 
at the office. At eight o’clock he went out to dinner, 
returning again at ten. He looked tired and fagged, and 
reclined on the Bench, seeming to sleep. But he was 
evidently wide-awake, and when Lord John Manners moved 
the adjournment, he was on his legs ina minute. If any 
man needed rest it was he. But the public business 
demanded that this Bill should be carried through ; so he 
urged members who had speeches to make to deliver them 
forthwith, he professing himself ready to stop to any hour 
of the night in order to conclude the debate. There was 
an unusual querulousness in his tone, and an abruptness in 
his closing declaration, that he should oppose the adjourn- 
ment, which seemed to indicate that his body was ill at rest. 
Though he could hardly drag himself through the division 
lobby he stopped, made several speeches, took part in all 
the divisions, and did not go home till half-past two in the 
morning. 

At two on Friday he was down again, answering questions 
and watching the Hares and Rabbits Bill through its second 
reading. His extreme pallor and his unusual quietness 
attracted much notice. But that he should be weary and 
worn-out was only what was expected, and it is said that he 
would, as he has done on former occasions, turn up reinvigo- 
rated on Monday. What followed is already known at the 
uttermost parts of the earth. At this time of writing a 
critical hour is approaching, which may, it is trusted, lead to 
the possibility of the publication of good news in this same 
number of the Nonconformist and Independent. I must, 
however, record the existence of a sad foreboding in the 
House of Commons that it has heard its leader for the last 
time. This is probably the outcome of the prevailing sorrow 
andalarm. But it is certain that the Premier will not enter 
the House again this Session, and it yet remains to be seen 
how far his absence will affect the accomplishment of the 
work on which he had stamped his unbending will. 

The Compensation for Disturbance Bill received its quietus 
in the House of Lords in accordance with general expectation. 
It was estimated that fifty peers would be found to follow 
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Earl Granville into the lobby. Excluding tellers, that is | 


precisely the figure realised ; fifty-one voted for the Bill, and 
282 against it. The majority was swelled by many Liberal 
—or rather Whig—votes, whilst many Liberal peers who 
could not conscientiously vote for the Bill stopped short of 
voting against their party and stayed away. 

The debate was chiefly remarkable for the prodigious 
length of some of the speeches, the brilliant assembly which 
with more or less success attempted to follow the orators, 
and the general dulness that prevailed throughout the two 
nights. The whole affair was a ceremonious parade of 
landlordism and good Conservatism. There had been, as 
Lord Beaconsfield put it in one of the few happy phrases of 
a dreary speech, a reconnaisance in force with the object of 
testing the strength of the landed interest. The result of 
the manwuvre must be exceedingly gratifying to land- 
owners. They have taken to heart the advice given to the 
tenants by Mr. Parnell, they have got “a good grip of 
their land,’’ and they mean to hold it as long as they can. 


NOTES IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Ir is only within the last few years that the great 
county of Ross has become at all known to Southern 
tourists. Before the opening of the Ross and Suther- 
land Railway, it was a terra incognita, except to the 
few who were able to enjoy the costly luxury of the 
shootings in which it abounds. Even now its attrac- 
tions are known to but a limited number. Inverness 


was only recently the extreme point for ordinary travel- 
lers to reach, but now that a visit to Skye has become 
fashionable, it is to be expected that an increasing 
number will penetrate these Northern regions. Those 
who do will certainly find themselves well repaid. The 
line from Inverness, Northward, whether you proceed 
from Dingwall to Sutherlandshire, or by Strathpeffer 
(not unfitly called the Ha te of Scotland) and 
Achnasheen to Skye, is marked by varied beauty. From 
Achnasheen the tourist diverges to Loch Maree, and 
may enjoy there some of the most magnificent scener 
in Scotland. There is nothing that can compare wit 
it on the Sutherland line but the scenery of the Black 
Rock (near the Novar station) where the river, forcing 
its way through the solid rock, has a wild and weird-like 
sublimity, which is almost unique. For about two miles 
we have a succession of gorges, affording one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of the old saying of the 
Hebrew bard, “‘ The waters wear the rocks.” 

But I have taken up 77 to deal with men and things 
rather than scenery. journing a few days in one of 
che pleasant country houses of the county, I have had 
an opportunity of making some observations on a state 
of society, of which English people generally know very 
little, and it has struck me that they may be of some 
interest to your readers. Life in these districts is so 
entirely different, not only from life in the metropolis 
or the large towns, but even from the rural life of Eng- 
land, that any Southerner coming here, and getting into 
close intercourse with the people, feels at first as 
though he were in a strange country. Whether it be 
owing to race, or education, or religion, or all combined, 
certain it is that the Highland agriculturists, whether 


farmers or labourers, are superior to the corresponding 
class in the more rural counties of England. That 
they have their defects céla va sans dire. But 


comparing the intelligence and general character of 
the people in a Highland village with that of the rustics 
in a Southern village of the same kind, we could not 
hesitate to award the palm of honour to the former. 
Not only have the schools of Scotland given its peasants 
an advantage which the English are only now beginni 
to appreciate, but the influence of the PresbyterianChure 
has also told very strongly in the same direction. It is said 
that the people are too much under the influence of their 
ministers, and that their religion is not only narrow 
and bigoted, but that it cares more about the subtleties 
of metaphysical theology than for the beauties of 
ractical godliness. But is the English rustic so free 
rom all subservience to parson and squire, and so emi- 
nent for personal virtues that he can afford to cast a 
stone at his Scotch brother, because he is too ready to 
repose his faith anon the teachings of the pulpit, or be- 
cause his carefor high practice is not equal to his zeal 
for sound doctrine ? There appears to me, as I may take 
occasion to point out in another paper, too much of the 
priestly temper in some of the Free Church clergy, who 
are the N spirits in these Northern counties, and 
I regret to add, there is an element in the religion of 
— of the people which to outside observers comes 
perilously near to superstition. But with all this there 
is a sturdiness of principle, an independence and force 
of character, an intense attachment to the Church, and 
an intelligent comprehension of its doctrine and policy 
which we should seek for in vain among the same class 
in English villages, except among those who have been 
well trained in Nonconformity. So far as can be judged 
from outward indications, there is also more 
than is generally found among the agricultural labourers 
of the South. It is curious and interesting, as we 
travel Northward, along that Highland railway which 
passes through scenery so grand and imposing, but 
along which you may journey for miles and not see a 
dozen houses, to observe the — who accompanies the 
train, and gets out at every station to sell the Scotsman. 
Hardly has the train stopped when the ear is saluted by 
the ery, which soon becomes familiar, of Scoteman ! 
Scotsman ! and it is surprising to see how much custom 
the boy gets even at stations which seem to be planted 
in the midst of desolation. It is, of course, the onl 
way by which the scattered inhabitants of these 
mountainous districts could be supplied with the news- 
paper, and the nr oo which it is sought shows hat 
the enterprising publishers have been wise in their 


generation. It is somewhat singular that a journal | 
which is not{only Liberal in its politics, but broad in its 
theological views and uns g in its denunciations of 
the sacerdotalism of the byterian as much as of the 
Romish Church, and which sometimes seems to be 
peculiarly severe upon the former, perhaps because it is 
the evil which is most menacing, should be thus widely 
circulated even in a region where the influence of Dr. 
Kennedy Dingwall” (as he is called after the habit of 
the country) is supreme. But each year the Scotsman 
seems to become more of a national institution. It is 
much more influential in Scotland than the Times is in 
England. The Times is read only by a class; the Scots- 
man by the ae The Times is, after all, a London 

aper; the Scotsman is the paper of Scotland, and well 
— it deserve the attention. We often disagree with 
it, but we cannot be insensible to its merits, and it is all 
the more to the credit of the Scotch people, as the paper 
to which they have accorded such a position is one that 
is specially fearless in its reprobation of the faults which 
hostile critics find in the Scottish character. I am told 
that Tory clergymen do not read it, but that in this 
they stand almost alone. 


That the influence of a paper like the Scotsman must 
serve materially to undermine any excessive clerical as- 
sumptions is certain. The process may be slow, but it is 
sure, and when we look at all below the surface, there 
are many proofs that it is already going on. That the 
political opinions of the country have been materially 
affected by the teaching of the Scotsman is indubitable, 
and yet there is too much independence among the 
people to allow of them being governed by a journal as 
the Times governs those who still confide themselves to 
its lead. An illustration of this is seen in the prevalent 
feeling relative to the Hares and Rabbits Bill. The 
Scotsman has never regarded it with favour, but the 
farmers are unanimous in their approval, and I have 
more than once been told that it is the one measure of 
the Government, which excites not only sympathy but 
enthusiasm, and as this statement was =a by one 
who does not relish the Bill himself, and who has 
abundant opportunities for knowing the minds of the 
farmers, it is entitled to all the weight which attaches 
to impartiality and knowledge. The Irish Compensa- 
tion Bill was but imperfectly understood, and excited 
comparatively little interest. The repeal of the Malt 
Tax is a boon whose value seems hardly appreciated. 
But the proposal to give the tenant a joint right in the 
ground game is one which the Scotch farmers heartily 
welcome, and which causes them to maintain their 
loyalty to the Ministry, despite the prejudice which was 
unquestionably excited in many minds by the Bradlaugh 
incident, and by the appointment of the Marquis of 
Ripon. This hostile sentiment has been carefully 
fostered by men like Dr. Kennedy, who talked about 
Bradlaugh in a style which showed how little he has 
imbibed of the true spirit of toleration. But the effect 
produced has been much less than might have been 
anticipated. It is possible that in Wigton, where the 
traditions of the Covenanting times have exceptional 
vitality and power, the abstention of some who voted for 
the Lord Advocate at his first election may be due to 
this religious (?) feeling. But it is more than doubt- 
ful whether it would have any general effect on the 
Scotch constituencies. In the Highlands the Protestant 
feeling is very powerful, and yet a leading Liberal in 
Inverness expressed to me avery strong conviction that 
were a General Election to take place now, that great 
Highland county would return a Liberal instead of 
Cameron of Lochiel. Be that as it may, the signs of 
any serious withdrawal of confidence from the Ministry 
are not apparent. Many of the clergy have been dis- 
pleased on the points referred to above, but it is 
extremely questionable whether they would be able to 
secure the sympathy of the Liberals among their own 

eople. Scotland, in truth, is Liberal at the core. Its 
ä has its idiosyncracies, as might be expected 
from the training of the people; but it is intelligent 
and decided. It may be safely said that if Scotch 
Dissent had to bear one tithe of the indignity put upon 
English Nonconformity, it would very speedily settle the 

uestion of Disestablishment, or, rather, long before 
this there would have been no such question to settle. 
The difficulty is to make a Scotchman realise the position 
of an English Dissenter. In the Argyleshire election of 
two years ago, the Dissenters’ case as to the Burials Bill 
was understood for the first time, and the result we 
know. But it is not possible always to bring home to 
the imagination of another people wrongs which do 
not touch themselves, otherwise we should hardly have 
men who pride themselves on their descent from the 
Covenanters and their fidelity to Covenanting traditions 
returning Sir John Hay as their representative. 


As to any grievances of their own, Scotch Dissenters 
in these Highland regions, at all events, have none be- 
yond the one fact that they are Dissenters, and of this 
the Free Churchmen get rid in the best way possible 
by assuming that they are the true representatives of 
the Church of Scotland, and that the Establishment 1s 
aresiduum. So far as the number of adherents is con- 
cerned, this is veritably the case. As a resident there 
remarked, this is the only difference visible. It was 
the Communion Sunday in the parish, and he was 
. ing of the services connected with the two 

hurches. In both,” he said, the same doctrines are 
preached, and the sermon will probably be much of the 
same style; in both the old psalms will be sung to the 
familiar tunes; in both there will be precisely the same 
observances—the only difference will be that at the 
Free Church you will find the people, for whom you 
will look in vain at the Established Church.” This was 
precisely what I found. It was deeply interesting to 
see the crowd which had assembled under the spreading 
trees on that quiet Sunday morning for Divine worship. 
The chapel was already crowded with a congregation 
who could appreciate an English service ; this open-air 
gathering was for the Gaelic people, to whom the Word 
of God was preached in their own tongue. This is the 


usual arrangement on these sacramental occasions, 
and the number thus brought together is cer- 
tainly very remarkable. On other Sundays the 
minister of the parish generally preaches in Gaelic 
in the morning and in English in the afternoon, but on 
these high days of Communion services he always 
engages the help of a friend, and thus the two services 
proceed at the sametime. The Sunday morning of 
which I am speaking had commenced with a severe 
thunderstorm, which had hardly ceased when I started 
for the church. The clouds were still heavy and 
threatening, and the rain was yet falling, though with 
diminished severity. It seemed extremely doubtful 
whether the storm might not burst forth again with 
renewed violence, yet when I reached the place where 
the Gaelic service was being held I was surprised to find 
hundreds of people collected under the trees, in defiance 
of the unpropitious condition of the weather, which 
would have reduced a town congregation, though they 
would have the shelter of a comfortable chapel, by at 
least one-half. The whole aspect of the assembly was 
striking. Ina little box of the most primitive deserip- 
tion was the preacher, and before him was spread the 
long table, with its white cloth, around which the com- 
municants were afterwards to sit in successive com- 
panies until all had been served. Around him, some 
seated on forms and others on the green grass, was a 
congregation evidently deeply interested by the dis- 
course which, with great earnestness, he was addressing 
tothem. It wasimpossible not to be — 42 espe- 
cially when, on proceeding to the church, I found it 
crowded by another congregation. Of the influence of 
the church over the population it was impossible to 
doubt. A Communion Sunday does not, of course, 
give a true idea of the numbers of the congregation, 
or the people, on these occasions, gather in num- 
bers from the surrounding parishes, and no similar 
spectacle is to be witnessed at other times. But a short 
visit to the Established Church on the same day, and 
under similar circumstances, enabled me, at least, to 
form some idea of their comparative strength. It is 
— Bm too much to say that so completely has the 
population abandoned the old Kirk, that if its ministry 
were withdrawn from these districts it would hardly be 
missed. Here and there a few of the farmers still 
adhere to the State Church, and I was told by an intel- 
ligent resident who regards the two systems with an 
amiable impartiality, some have returned to the Estab- 
lishment under the idea that the discipline of the 
Free Church is more real and stringent. But in these 
Western Highlands the Free Church has gathered to 
itself the people. The ministers, however, of these 
are not, for the most , advocates of Disestablish- 
ment. They still cherish the illusion that the State 
will recognise what they call the “ crown rights” of the 
Redeemer, and that they may become the Church of the 
nation. Or they attach such importance to a national 
recognition of religion that they prefer to see the pre- 
sent state of things rather than aid in the triumph of 
what they are pleased to describe as “ godless Volun- 
taryism.” They form the Highland host, of which Dr. 
Kennedy is the leader,and which renders such powerful 
support to Dr. But the character of the party 
and its relation to the question of Disestablishment are 
subjects far too important to be taken up at the fag 
end of an article. 


Hian Cnunen Hostiniry ro Sunpar-scnoors.—The 
Rev. C. Bullock, writing in Fireside for August, in reply 
to the question, “ Are Sun:lay-schools a Failure? ” remarks 
that the sacerdotal party in the Church of England, from 
which the allegation of failure chiefly comes, is “ unques- 
tionably and of necessity opposed to the Sunday-school on 

omy e.”” In proof of his assertion, he quotes extracts 
rom High Church organs, inter alia, the Literary Church- 
man, which, commenting on the recent Sunday-school 
Centenary, remarked, “ We cannot wonder that, when the 
first impressions in childhood are those of a service con- 
ducted by a layman, without the sacredness of place or the 
saf rd of a liturgy, and with a hymn-book colourless as 
to Church teaching (the writer elsewhere explains his 
objection to be that the hymns are often simply subjective 
in tone, and contain but little reference to “ the great mys- 
teries of the Faith“) —“ that the children, when a w 
up, fall away to Dissent or Indifferentism.” Mr. Bullock 
replies :—‘“ I wish the writer would define accurately the 
portions of our Creeds and Articles which are rejected by 
the three main bodies of Dissenters—the Wesleyan, the 
Congregational (including the Baptist), and the Presb 
terian. It is a pity to exaggerate differences. The altera- 
tion of a very few lines in our public Sunday services, 
would, I believe, enable ninety-nine Dissenters out of a 
hundred to join in them without the slightest difficulty, 
although they may prefer what are termed extemporary 
prayers. Should we not long for the day when, instead of 
classing ‘ Dissenters’ with ‘ Indifferentists,’ or even inviting 
them, as Bishop Wilberforce did at the Wolverhampton 
Co , to ‘unite with Churchmen to exalt the one name 
of „ with the condition that they should frst enter 
‘our Common Church,’ the invitation shall read thus: ‘ Let 
us “exalt Christ together,” without any condition of the 
kind.’ Exalting Christ together’ may help forward a 
union on minor points of difference ; or, if not, at least prove 
to the world that, in spite of the absence of ecclesiastical 
uniformity in matters of Church government, we do realise 
Christian unity as members of the one body of Christ, the 
Holy Catholic Church, ‘ the blessed company of all believing 
people.’ ” 


Boaus Decreres.—The New York Christian Intelligencer 
says :—‘‘ The work of prosecuting the spurious medical col- 
leges which have disgraced Philadel hia for some years,and 
flooded the land with quacks, has culminated in the demoli- 
tion of five swindling concerns with high-sounding names, 
and the arrest of several members of their‘ faculties.’ One 
of these gentry had papers in his ion which evidenced 
the sale of 3,000 sheepskins. One ton of bogus diplomas 
were captured by the police.“ The Boston Congregationalist, 
referring to the “ American Anthropological University,” 
says of it, “ A more impudent and disgraceful swindle never 
sought to intrude itself into the respectable company of the 
world’s scholars.“ 
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Tu, memorial-stone of a permanent edifice, 
in cour» of erection near the temporary 
buildi in Highbury-quadrant, hitherto 
— hy the Congregational Church con- 
stituted in June, 1878, was laid, on Thursday 
last, by Albert Spicer, — 

The site is an exceptionally fine one, being 
the triangular central garden of tho Quad- 
rant, and as it adjoins the highest part of 
Highbury New-park, the new buildings will 
be visible from a long distance around. The 
instructions of the committee were to the 
effect that three-fourths of the congregation 
should be seated on the ground floor, that all 
should see and hear the preacher, and that 
a novel type of desi would be preferred. 
To meet these requirements, the architect, 
Mr. John Sulwan, of 16, Furnival’s-inn, E.C., 
has struck out a new line, adopting the 
Greek cross as the basis of the plan, thus 
needing only four columns, and with the pas- 
sages so placel, that few, if any, sittings are 
obstructed. The pulpit is centrally placed 
with the organ behind, and for present use 
six entrances are provided for the ground- 
floor, and two for the end gallery. The present 
accommodation will be for 950 on the ground- 
floor and 250 in the end gallery, making a 
total of 1,200, and should at any time en- 
largement be required, side galleries, with 
two extra staircases, could be inserted, bring- 
ing up the total to 1,700. To tne rear of the 
church, a Sunday-school and lecture-hall is 
duly arranged, seating between 600 and 700 
adults. This building also follows the main 
structure in novelty of planning, being a per- 
foct square with the corners cut off, having a 
central area seating about 250, surrounded 
by two stories of class-rooms, numbering 
twenty-six in all. In addition to the fore- 
going minister's and deacons’ vestries, a 
church parlour and ladies’ room, infants’ 
class-room, caretaker’s dwelling, and the 
n and conveniences are duly 
provided. It would be difficult to give an 
adequate idea of the design of the building by 
a description, but it may be generally de- 
scribed as Byzantine type (of which Saint 
Sophia, Constantinople, is the best known 
example), but carried out in a Gothic spirit. 
Instead of a dome a pyramidal roof is adopted, 
with a glazed lantern giving light to the 
interior. The school roof is pyramidal, 
and the whole structure has been generally 
designed, with its subordinate gables and 
‘turrets, so as to form = architectural 
group from whichever nt of view it be 
seen. As the total length of the building is 
about 200 feet, the greatest width 85 feet, aud 

test height 110 fect, it will be seen that 

o ornament and detail must be very simple. 
The materials proposed for adoption are white 
bricks for the walling, slates for the roofing, 
and patent concrete slabs for the vertical 
faces of the lantern and main gables ; and the 
contract tak: n by Mr. Chessum is for £10,400, 


ngs. 

Mr. T. C. Wittiams send a concise history 
of the movement. Through the exertions 
of Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Rydon,the freeholder, 
— to grant a lease for ninety years from 

ichaelmas, 1877, at the ground-rent of £50 
per annum, on condition of a permanent 
church being erected by Christmas,1881. A 
temporary iron church, erected at a cost of 
£799 1s. 7d., was opened in May, 1878, and 
in the course of the following month, a 
church, under the presidency of Rev. A. 
Hannay, was formed, consisting of thirty- 
four transfers from other churches, and 
twenty new communicants not previously 
connected with any church; the fellowship 
now numbers 108. Bible classes were com- 
menced in October, 1878, and thes: now 
comprise upwards of 130 scholars, with seven- 
teen teachers. A Mutual Improvement 
Society was inaugurated in the winter of 
1879—80, and its success has exceeded expe :- 
tation both in regard to numbers and the 
interest excited. Not only was the tempor- 
ary church opened free of debt, but the en- 
tire expenses of conducting Divine worship, 
and of carrying on the various organisations, 
had been defrayed by the congregation with- 
out extraneous aid. The contract for the new 
building amounted to £10,100. 

The Rev. A. Hanvay offered prayer, and 
the hymn, “This stone to Thee in faith we 
lay, having been sung, the purses, which, 
had the weather been favourable, would 
have been deposited on the stone, were 
handed to Mrs. Spicer by the collectors. 

At the luncheon, at which about ninety 
friends partook, W. Woodall, Esq., M. P., pro- 
sided, supported by R. J. Middleton, Esq., 
M.P., A. Spicer, Esq., H. Wright, Esq., R. Sin- 
clair, Esq., Dr. Weymouth, Revs. A. Hannay, 
A. Mearns, W. Spensley, W. H. King, &c. 
When the excellent viands had been done 
justice to, 

The CHaAtRMAN, in suitable terms, pro- 
posed the health of “The Queen,” which 
was loyally honoured. 

Mr. Mippieron, M. P., in proposing “ Pro- 
— to the Highbury-quadrant New 

ongregational Church,“ said a congrega- 
tion, to be an effective one, must be an 
aggressive one, and he rejoiced to find that 
Sunday-schools and other agencies for mini- 
stering to the spiritual wants of those in the 
neighbourhood had already been organised. 
He rejoiced to find his friend, Mr. Sinclair, 
whom he knew twenty-five years ago engaged 
in active Christian work and — of bene- 
volence in Glasgow, continuing these works 
of Christian faith and labours of love in 
London. With the toast which he had to 
proposes, he would couple the name of the 

v. A. Hannay, whose name was held in 
high regard for services rendered to Noncon- 
formity. 

Rev. A. Hannay said he had marked with 
great satisfaction the growth of the congre- 


which ir:iudes, not only the building, but | gation at Highbury-quadrant, and could 


the heating, lighting, glazing, and other 
accessories. 


The proceedings on Thursday commenced building. 


by the Rev. A. Mearns, secretary of the Lon- 
don Congregational Union, giving out the 
hymn, “‘ O, God of Bethel,” and reading some 
selected portions of Scripture, after which 
Rev. W. H. Ka offered prayer. Another 
hymn having been sung, 

Mr. Spicer said he hal consented to 
occupy the prominent position to which he 
had n invited on this occasion, not be- 
cause he could claim to take rank among the 
leaders of the Congregational body, but as 
representative of the London Congregational 
Union, of which he was the treasurer. The 
Union, which had its origin in 1873, had 
already started ten enterprises, but the 
edifice of which they had met to lay the 
foundation-stone was the first permanent 


’ 


church erected in connection with the work 
of the Union. Aftee referring to the results 
indicated by the statistics of religious accom- 
modation collected by the Rev. A. Mearns as 
to the entire area of “ Greater London,” he 
noted the fact that in Islington, at one time 
designate] the “Goshen of Dissent,” the 
yrowth of population had so far outstripped 
the supply of places of worship, that to 


accommodate 58 per cent., 72,686 sittings | bot 


were still required in addition to the 37,700 
at present providel by the Established 
Church, and the 37,300 provided by various | 
Dissenting denominations. During the last | 
twenty-one years, 1,000 honses hal been 
built in the district occupied by Highbury- 
park, Brownswood-park, and N94 
and about 20,000 persons had been added to 
the population. The Wesleyans had built 
four churches, and to these they wished every 
success, but the supply of the deficiency 
would tax the powers of various denomina- 
tions, and the Congregationalists felt the 
call upon them to take part in the work. 


Through the exertions of Robert Sinclair, 
Esq., they had secured this site, one of the 
conditions upon which the lease was granted 
being that a building costing not less than 
£7,000 should be erected within three years. 

Mr. Sinclair then handed a silver trowel to 
Mr. Spicer, who, having deposited in the 
civity a bottle containing copies of the Times, 


| 


answer the ends of Christ's kingdom. 


testify to the need which existed for at once 
proceeding with the erection of the new 
He looked forward to a not dis- 


| pupils at Tettenhall College, 


tant date when the congregation which would | 


be gathered in the structure of which they had 
that day laid the memorial-stone would be 
engaged in consultation for the erection of an 


additional placeof worship in another portion | 
the attendance there that afternoon, the in- 


of the same district. They were greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Sinclair, for having enabled 
them to take possession of so eligible a site. 
Mr. Sinclair manifested such a preternatural 
vigilance and activity in the choice of sites, 
that he was inclined to suppose that as he 
passed through the country,he was in the habit 
of putting to himself the question how any 

iece of land which attracted his notice would 
look with a Congregational church upon it. 
He wished it to be fully understood that the 
erection of new Congrezational churches was 
undertaken in no spirit of antagonism to other 
religious bodies. He was most desirous of 
bringing about such a state of relationship 
among the Free Protestant Churches of this 
country, that, instead of living in a spirit of 


competition with each other, they should to 


the full manifest a spirit of hearty, earnest 
co-operation towards each other. At present 
they must all feel that there was much waste 
of pecuniary means and ministering 


year by year. 


twenty-five years ago was to take in a 
similar ceremonial to that which been 
witnessed to-day in connection with a church 
which, with six others, he was instrumental 
inerecting, but in which he had not an op- 
portunity of taking a sitting. Since that 
time he had been treasurer for the building 
of six churches in England, and he felt that 
this must be the last enterprise of the sort 
which he must undertake. Towards the 
building fund £2,100 had been given by 
those who worship in this place, and this 
had been supplemented by £1,000 from 
outside. The sums contained in the purses 
brought to the stonelaying was £183 17s. 10d, 
of which £12 103. ld. was from the Bible- 
class. While he was sincerely grateful for 
the aid thus rendered, he could not but feel 
that an improvement might be made in the 
method of raising funds for such purposes. 
In some parts of the country, when a new 
tenant took possession of a farm, it was a 
custom for all the farmers in the district to 
assist him by lending their ploughs, horses, 
and men,and by this co-operation the whole 
farm is ploughed. In Canal, in the same 
way, a house for a new comer was run up in 
a day. He should like to see the Congrega- 
tional churches of London thus co-operating 
in efforts for church extension. If every one 
of those churches could be represented by a 
collector, bringing on an average £10, the 
total thus raised would be of a most encourag- 
ing character. In thedistrict for which this 
church was to be built, there was no other 
place of worship within easy reach, and he 
rejoiced that it would be alike available for 
members of the respectable middle-class on 
the one side, and for the vast population 
crowded together in the valley. 

Rev. W. Spenstey proposed, Prosperity 
to the London Congregational Union,” 
coupling with this the nameof Henry Wright, 


r. Wricut, in acknowledging the toast, 
bore testimony to the value of the energy, 
wisdom, and self-sacrifice which Mr. Spicer 
had brought to bear upon the operations of 
the society. It should not be forgotten that 
every year there was an addition of 80,000 to 
the population of London. 

Dr. WermoutH proposed, and Mr. Surrn 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Albert 
Spicer and Mrs. Spicer for the services which 
they had rendered on this occasion, supple- 
menting those which had been rendered gene- 
ration after generation by members of their 
family. 

Mr. A. Spicer cordially returned thanks. 

The proceedings were brought to a close 
with a hearty vote of thanks to the chair- 
man. 


SPEECH DAY AT TETTENHALL 
COLLEGE. 


Tue annual distribution of prizes to the 
V olverhamp- 
ton, took place on Thursday last. Mr. Thomas 
Wilkinson Shaw, the chairman of the direc- 
tors, occupied the chair. The distribution of 
prizes took place in the dining-hall of the 
college, which had been decorated for the 
occasion. 

The Cnalaxax, who on rising was warmly 
received, said that, if he might judge from 


terest taken in that institution did not 
diminish, but manifestly grew and deepened 
It was in striking contrast to 
the meetings of their carlier days, and was 


also, he trusted, an evidence of their approval 


of the success that had attended their endea- 
vours there of late years. Since he last met 
them the ordinary routine of the college had 
been carriel on without anything occurring 
which demanded special record. The healt 

of the boys had been, as usual, very good. 
The result of the Cambridge examination had 


been very satisfactory, and the only event 


' 


calling for remark was the resignation of their 
second master, Mr. Shaw, who, they might 
remember, entered upon his duties at the 
same time as Mr. Young, their head master. 
Mr. Shaw had been an excellent classical 


teacher; but, whilst they regretted the loss 


power, owing to the maltiplication of little 
sequent upon the great depression which had 


churches in districts where one strong Free 
Evangelical church, representing the Chris- 
tian Church in its breadth, would oe 
t 


would be a happy thing if a conference, ro- 


presenting various religious denominations, 
could be assembled, in which, after days 


spent in prayer, an earnest effort would be 


made to arrange terms for such unity of 
action, while at the same time opportunity 
should be afforded for each denomination 
fairly developing its own resources. He 
rejoiced to know that among the Congrega- 
tional body this desire was steadily growing, 
and he trusted that before this century was 
completed, arrangements would be made for 
the vdtjous denominations to work more 
closely together for the advancement of the 
common cause. 

Mr. Swell R, having been callel upon, 
also responded. In the name of the church 


Daily News, Nonconformist and Independent, and congregation he expressed the sense 
and Christian World, with aunual reports | which was entertained of the kind aid which 


ther documents, declared the stone duly | they had received from Mr. Spicer, the Rev. 
21 J A. — and other representatives of the | for a boy, or rather a young man, at that 


nid. 


The occurrence of a heavy shower of rain London Congregational Union. 


of his services, they could not help congratu- 
lating him upon his promotion to a higher 
sphere of duty elsewhere. (Applause.) Con- 


so long prevailed in the commercial world, 
they would not be surprised to hear that the 
number of pupils had not increased at the 
rate they should have liked to see them; 
but business was now improving, and there 
was a prospect of it A materially better 
in a short time, and they hoped to reap the 
benefit therefrom in a geodly addition to their 
numbers. One great disadvantage with them 


yy hich ! like complaint | 
and which he supposed wasa like complai and the play most carefull 


| lower forms were examine 


at other schools—was that boys were re- 
moved at too early an age—in fact, generally 
at the very age when they were beginning to 


appreciate the true value of learning. From 


1 


| 


sixteen to eighteen years of age, a boy, asa 
rule, would learn more than he had done 


acquired knowledge, and turning it into a 
kind of lever, mentally and morally, which 
would make him capable of converting all 
the experiences of his after life into one rich, 
unfailing storehouse of the very best kind 
of experimental knowledge. n The 
wisdom of keeping boys at school to a later 
age was beginning to obtain among some 
parents, and he trusted that it would still 
advance. 

The Secretary (Rev. P. P. Rowe) read 
the names of a number of gentlemen who 
had sent letters expressing regret at inability 
to be present. 

The Secretary then read the Examiner’s 
reports, which were as follows :— 


Report of the Examination of Tettenhall College, 
near Wolverhampton, July, 1880. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—Having by your 
request examined the above-named College, I 
rt as follows :—Tettenhall College 
is a proprietary school about two miles from 
Wolverhampton ; it was founded about seven- 
teen years ago by a number of gentlemen, chiefly 
belonging to Wolverhampton and its vicinity, 
for the purpose of securing a first-class educa- 
tion for their sons. The College is a handsome 
and extensive building, calculated to accommo- 
date 120 pupils, and most liberally provided with 
everything requisite in a large educational 
establishment. It has its own chapel, a large 
swimming bath, a gymnasium, a racket court, 
and a very extensive 2 Its present 
head master is Mr. Alexander Waugh Young, 
a very distingui-hed M.A. of your own Uni- 
versity. The College has six classes or forms; 
in the three lowerjones all pupils receive instruc- 
tion in the same subjects ; but in the threo upper 
ones there is a division into a classical and 
modern side, to suit both those pupils who are 


preparing for a University career, and those who 
wish to qualify themselves for business. In 
conducting the examination I have associated 


with myself Mr. Henry Banmann, M.A. Lond., 
to undertake the mathematical and scientific 
departments. His report will be found sub- 
joined to my own. In the three lower forms the 
examination has been conducted almost ex- 
clusively viva voce, in the upper three in 
writing. 

Greex.—Greek is studied only in the three 
upper forms by the boys belonging to the classi- 
cal side. In the sixth, or highest, form, containing 
four pupils, the whole of Euripides’ Hecuba 
and some dialogues of Lucian had been read. In 
the examination the boys translated passages 
from both writers, as well as some passages not 

reviously seen, in a very satisfactory manner. 
e only failed entirely in the unseen passages. 
Three boys farther translated some easy passages 
from English into Greek with fair accuracy ; one 
did this work imperfectly. The fifth form pupils, 
numbering seven, were examined on easy 
sages from the first part of the Hecubs. 
ith one exception, all translated the 
remarkably well. They gave equal satisfaction 
in translating easy sentences from English into 
Greek, and in their answers to grammatical 
questions. The fourth form boys, five in number, 
translated a number of easy sentences from 
Greek into English with great accuracy; the 
grammatical questions also were very well 
answered, and some easy English sentences were 
very fairly translated into Greek, only one boy 
obtaining less than half the maximum number of 
marks. 

LaTIN.—Latin is taught in all the six forms of 
the school. The sixth form boys, fourteen in 
number, translated with remarkable accuracy 
passages from the 7th book of Virgil’s Aneid 
and from Cicero de Senectute; they translated 
ery well some passages not previously seen. 

eir translation of an easy sentence from Exg- 
lish into Latin was above the average of the 
usual performances of this kind. Most of the 
boys obtained three-fourths and upwards of the 
maximum number of marks. The fifth form, 
containing sixteen boys, translated passages 
from the 7th book of Virgil’s Eueid, with three 
or four exceptions, very satisfactorily. They 
were less successful in their translation of 
unseen passages and in their translation from 
English into Latin, which a few boys did not 
even attempt. The fourth form, numbering ten 
boys, translated very well indeed some passages 
from Cwsar’s Gallic War, Book I. Only two 
boys fell much below half marks; the same two 
failed in their translation from English into 
Latin and in their answers to questions on 
grammar. The work of the rest was very satis- 
factory. The third form, containing ten boys, | 
answered grammatical questions on the de- 
clensions and conjugations very satisfactorily :|| 
one only showed great deficiency, but all 
their translation of an easy piece of Latin into 
English remarkably well. The second form, six- 
teen boys, showed a good knowledge of the 
accidence, and translated easy sentences with 
great readiness. The first form, fourteen boys, 
showed a satisfactory acquaintance with the 
first parts of accidence, such as the declensions. 

ENGLIsH.—The three upper forms, the pupils 
of the classical side.as well as those of the 
modern side, had studied Shakespeares Tem- 
pest,’’ and all the boys posses a most creditable 
examination on that play; one only was un- 
satisfactory. The grammatical peculiarities of 
Shakespeare's language, and the historical 
allusions occurring in the play, were well ex- 
p'ained. The boys had evidently been well taught 

read. The three 
orally in English 
grammar, beginning with the first elements in 
the first form, and advancing to syntax and the 
analysis of sentences in the third. In the third 
form alone a few boys seemed to know scarcely 
anything. The study of the grammar of the 


during almost the whole of his previous English language, as it is at the present day, 


school caveer. 
a powerful factor in 
to comprehend the true purpose for which he 
had been gaiung kn wledge, and also some of 
the responsibilities of his future life. 
thought it a great mistake and a sad thing 


Thoughtfulness then became and without entering into questions of ita de- 
is work, and he began | velopment, appears to have been completed in the 


three lower forms. 
Ene@uisa History AND GEroGcrRAPHY.—The 


He ' 2 of the three upper forms, both those of 


e classical and those of the modern side, had 
studied the history of England from the acces- 
sion of Edward the Confessor to the end of the 


He remem- age to be deprived of the inestimable advan- ' reign of John. The questions relating to thet 


~ 
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riod were, on the whole, answered satisfac- 
— a few only obtaining less than half marks, 
while several obtained nearly the maximum 
number of marks. The geographical questions 
also were generally well answered. I was some- 
what surprised that no instruction seems to 
have been given in ancient history. I mean in 
the history of Greece and Rome, which is of very 
great importance to the students on the classi- 
cal side. The boys of the third form were 
examined onthe same period of history as those 
of the three — — forms, and acquitted them- 
selves verycreditably. The —— of the second 
form answered questions on the same period very 
fairly, sofar as dates and mere facts are con- 
cerned. The first form boys passed a very good 
examination on the Tudor period, and on the 
Physical Geography of Europe. One boy in this 
form showed unusual cleverness and quickness. 
I would suggest to the teachers of history not to 
insist too exclusively upon dates, battles, and 
kings, but where possible to give the boys scme 
vivid description of the condition of the people, 
or some interesting biographies. 

Frencu.—French is taught in all the six 
forms of the school, beginning with the first ele- 
ments of grammar, and rising to the translation 
of classical French works both in prose and in 
verse. Inthe three lower forms the boys, being 
only beginners, answered, with few exceptions 
very correctly any questions as to accidence anc 
the conjugation of verbs, both regular and 
irregular. They also translated, with much 
facility, from French into English, 
and from English into French; but the pronun- 
ciation of the French was generally very bad, 
and I found this to be the case not only in the 
junior form, but still more in the senior. The 

rench master said that, as the Oxford and 
Cambridge examiners demanded such an amount 
of translation, there was little or no time to 
attend to pronunciation. But surely boys learn 
modern languages for the purpose of being able 
to speak and write them intelligibly, and not 
merely to satisfy a one-sided examination. The 
result of such teaching in the upper forms is that 
the boys translate with great ease even difficult 
pacesg , bat when they read the French it is 

rdly intelligible. 

GERMAN.— This language is taught in the 
three upper forms. In the fourth, where the 
study is commenced, the boys gave very correct 
answers to questions on the accidence, but their 

ronunciation was still defective. The boys of 

he fifth form had attained a very good pronun- 
ciation. They showed a good acquaintance with 
the German grammar, and translated with ease 
some rather difficult pe. In the sixth 
form there were only three boys learning 
German. They showed a thorough acquaintance 
with the whole subject of grammar, both acci- 
dence and syntax ; their pronunciation was v 
good, and they translated with ease some of the 
classical works of Germany, both in — and 
in verso. If the teachers of modern 
would accustom the boys tos the la 
as woll as to read and write them, their p 
and their pleasure would be far greater. the 
arrangements and organisation of Tettenhall 
College appear to me as perfect as it is possible 
tobe. The physical comforts of the boys are as 
well cared for as their moral and intellectual 
1 — — the discipline of — — so far 
as ve any opportunity of observing it, 
leaves nothing to be — I beg to annex 
Mr. H. Banmann’'s report on the result of his 
examination of the mathematical and scientific 
instruction at Tettenhall College, 

And have the honvur to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) L. Scumirz, Ph. D., LL. D., F. R. S. E. 


To the Senate of the University of London. 


MATHEMATICALAND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 


The whole of my examination was conducted 
by papers. The classes examined were the Upper 
Sixth, the Lower Sixth, the Fifth, the Fourth, 
and the Third. 

A. Upper Sizth.—In this form I examined two 
pupils. 1. In Algebra their answers, even on 
more advan portions, such as geometrical 
and harmonical progressions, the theory of in- 
dices, the binomial theorem, and the like were 
almost faultless. Their solutions of problems 
on the elements of analytical geome were 
equally correct. 2. In Arithmetic the pupils of 
this form have completed a full course, and are 
well acquainted, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, with fractions, proportions, interest, dis- 
count, and kindred branches of the same science. 
42 yy they showed a sound know- 

ge of the — ropositions in Euclid I., 
II., III., IV., an ae Their correct treat- 
ment of certain additional propositions satis- 
fied me that the teaching of the class 
had not been confined to Euclid’s text book. 
In Trigonometry their answers manifested 
— familiarity with all the leading principles. 

heir skill in — — and transformin 
some of the more difficult formule reflec 
at credit upon their teacher. 4. In Natural 
hilosophy their clear comprehension of statical 
and dynamical principles deserves, likewise 
great praise. ' 

B. Lower Sizth.—I examined eleven pupils 
The standard of this form in Algebra 1 ote 
paratively high. The general correctness of the 
answers on the value of indices, on the L.C.M.. 
on the reductions of fractions, and kindred 


matter, showed a sound knowledge of these | 


elementary parts. Also the uations of the 
first degree were, by nearly all, drawn up and 
solved correctly. 2. In Arithmetic the pupils 


same commendation. 3. In Geometry they 


intelligently reproduced those proporti f 
Euclid I., II. III., IV., and VI., Ahle — 
to them, and showed familiarity with the ter- 


minology of the subject. Some of the more 
advanced pupils in this form have also made a 
fair * Trigonometry. 4. The answers 
in Statics which referred to the leading propo- 
sitions on forces meeting at a point and on 
parallel forces were almost faultless. The 
working of an example on the C. G., the four 
Weights in a straight line proved that the 


statical problems. 


pupils were well acoustomed to the working of 


C. Fifth Form.—I oxamined ten pupils. I. 


weer ae — 


n 


Their Algebra papers were worked with great 
accuracy and neatness. Even the weakest boys 
of the form knew the value of letters, signs, and 
brackets in Algebra, and were well acquainted 
with the four species and equations of the first 
degree. 2. The Arithmetic answers gave evi- 
dence of careful teaching ; vulgar fractions and 
roportions were well worked; in decimal frac- 
ions slight weakness was shown. 3 The pupils 
were familiar with those propositions of the 
two first books of Enclid- some also of the 
third book—on which I examined them. Their 
geometrical definitions were deficient, and indi- 
cated a superficial treatment of the introduc- 
tory portion of the subject. In Statics the 
pupils of this form worked the same set of ques- 
tions as the sixth form, and with the same 
amount of success. ; 

D. Fourth Form.—In this form I examined 
seventeen pupils. Also in this form Algebra and 
Arithmetic seem to have been cultivated with 
the greatest zeal ; although many of the answers 
were clumsy and faulty in composition, they 
gave — proof of efficient viva voce teaching. 

Euclid most of the pupils were able to write 
down from memory one, and some two, of he 
more difficult propositions of the first book. But 
from the many mistakes made there, and es 
cially from the inaccuracy of their definitions, a 
large percentage of the pupils did not know the 
exact number of acute angles in an obtuse-angled 
triangle. I cannot help conclading that the 
—— geometrical ground-work, so essential 

fore attempting Euclid as a class-book, has 
been neglected. 

E. Third Form.—Thirteen pupils of this form 
were examined in Arithmetic, and showed a fair 
acquaintance with the elementary portions of 
the subject, suchas reduction, vulgar fractions 
and simple proportions. For the pupils of al 
the higher forms two papers were set on 
chemistry and one on geology. The questions 
set in emistry (fourteen pupils) were of an 
advanced character. The acourate statements 
on the bleaching action of certain gases, on tho 
analysis of the atmosphericair, on the prepara- 
tion of nitric acid and the like, convinced me 
that both the theoretical and the practical in- 
struction of the form must be excellent. I 
r —— — of the boy 1 pho 
ng of ap 8. © upper di n 
mixture, such as K Br «x Aig Am? (8 04)4; In 
S o4, M9 S of AmNo3, and the like. In most 
cases the ingredients were correct! ised, 
which made it evident that the me of 
wet analysis, had been well under- 


dry and 
stood. In Geo (eight pupils) the questions 
were likewise an advanced nature. The 


theories of volcanoes, of coral reefs, of coal 
formation, and the like, were intelligently, and 
by some elaborately, answered. In summing up 
is report on the mathematical and scientific 
teaching of the VI., V., IV., and III. forms of 
Tettenhall College, I express my belief that in 
all the branches dealt with, except in Euclid, or 
rather in elementary geometry, the instruction 
afforded must have been well planned and 
earnestly pursued in order to produce the ex- 
cellent results which I have endeavoured to 
describe. 
(Signed) H. Banmawn, M.A. and F. C. P. 
The Heap Master said:—It gives me 
great pleasure to be able to announce our 
continued prosperity in the higher sense of 
the word. It is true that Iam not able to 
speak of an increased roll-call; but even in 
the mere point of numbers it may perhaps be 
a proper subject of congratulation that, in 
face of an almost unexampled commercial 
depression, we have fully maintained our 
position during the past year. At Christmas 
twenty of our boys passed the Cambridge 
Local Examination, and of these nine were 
placed in the Honours Division. When the 
size of the school is taken into account, the 
total number who passed the examination 
will be found to compare very favourably 
with the general results elsewhere; and it is 
satisfactory to observe that, although the 
number is large, the proportion of those who 
gained honours is nevertheless higher than 
the average throughout the kingdom. These 
ints appear to me to be of importance as 
indicating that the instruction given here is 
not concentrated, but fairly distributed 
throughout the school. The names of the 
boys who gained honours are as follows :— 
First class: W. P. Halliwell, with distinc- 
tions in Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and 
English; Joshua Watkinson, with distinc- 
tions in Latin and English ; A. Harden, 
with distinctions in Religious Know and 
Greek; H. F. Keep. Second class: E. Bos- 
tock, with distinctions in Religious Know- 
ledge, Greek, and Latin; T. W. Hunt; H. L. 
Joseland, with distinction in French. Third 
class: A. Rigby, J. Robertshaw. This year, 
for the first time, the whole school has been 
submitted toan examination conducted under 
the authority of the University of London. 
The Senate nominated as their 2 — Dr. 
Leonard Schmitz, who is familiar to all by 
name as the author of the “ History of 
Rome,“ and a principal contributor to the 
dictionaries edited by Dr. William Smith, 
and who possesses the additional qualification 


_of having held for twenty years the office of 
Head Master of the High School, Edinburgh. 


of this form took the same paper as those ‘of the With him was associated in Mathematics 


Upper Sixth, and deserve, on the whole, the London 


and Science H. Banmann, Esq., M.A., 
The reports of these gentlemen 


| have been read to you, and, as they pro- 


nounce judgment upon the work of the 
college in detail, from the highest to the 
lowest form, it is not necessary for me to do 
more than express my own sense of gratifi- 
cation—in which, I know, you all share—to 
find that our work has been considered 
worthy of such almost unqualified comnen- 
dation from so high an authority. When 
praise has been so liberally bestowed, it 
seems almost un ious to offer a word of 
correction; but I feel sure that Dr. Schmitz 
would wish that I should state that, although 


we did not include in the examination the 
subject of Ancient History, that study is 
not neglected, regular lessons being given 
in it weekly on the classical side. very 
important ions on the subject of 
French pronunciation shall receive immediate 
attention. I am happy to say the directors 
have secured the services of Mr. R. Whitby, 
M.A., Scholar of Christ College, Cambridge, 
and 15th Wrangler, as successor to our late 
esteemed and valued Second Master, Mr. 
James Shaw, who has left us for an important 
head mastership in Belfast. It only remains 
for me to say that the conduct of the boys 
has been excellent, and that we have had 
no sickness in the college of any importance 
during the past year. 

The following recitations were then given 
by the scholars :—Gresx—Dialogue from 
“Lucian”: J. Watkinson and W. P. Halli- 
well; Frencn—Scene from the “ Amphi- 
tryon of Moliére: G. Perry and F. T. 
Addyman ; Latin—Address of Agricola to 
his soldieis before the battle of the Gram- 
pians, from Tacitus E. Bostock; Grr- 
man—Scene from Zopf und Schwert,” by 
Carl Gutzkow: H. F. Keep and J. Robert- 
shaw; Enoiisn—Scene from The Critic ” 
of Sheridan: W. P. Halliwell, H. F. Keep, 
and J. O. Tunstall. 


The Rev. D. Jones Hamer distributed the 
prizes, of which the following is a list :— 


ScHOLARSHIPS. — Directors’ Scholarship, 
Joshua Watkinson ; Junior Tettenhall Scholar- 
ship, W. P. Halliwell. 

dractat Prizes.—Sir F. Crossley's prize for 
Greok, W. P. Halliwell; Sir T. Salt 's prize for 
Mathematics, J. Watkinson; Mr. Rem 
Mill’s prize for Good Conduct, J. E. Smith; Mr. 
Smith's (of — pg dg for English Essay, 
W. P. Halliwell; H Mester s prise for Fug - 
lish Verse, J. O. Tanstall; Mr. Taylor's prise 
for Shakespeare, W. P. Halliwell; Mr. Bid- 
lake’s prize for drawing. A. Rigby. 

CamBripes Locat EXAMINATION PRIZES. 
—Awarded by the Committce of the Wolver- 
hampton Centre to successfal candidates in 
honours. Seniors: Ist class—W. P. Halliwell 
and Joshua Watkinson. Juniors: Ist class—A. 
Harden and H. F. Keep; 2nd class— E. Bostock, 
T. W. Hunt, and H. L. Joseland ; 3rd class— 
A. Rigby and J. Robertshaw. 


Urrzr ScuHoo..—Forms VI., V., and IV. 

Drvietry.—Sen‘or: *Watkinson i, first 

— Halliwell, prise; mentioned with praise 
unstall. Junior: Lloyd, prise. Menti 

with praise, Woodroffe. 

LArix.— Form a 


* Halliwell, place; * Watkinson ii, 

lace ; , prize. Mentioned with praise 
oseland, Harden, A . Form V. — 
and modern). Lloyd prise. Mentioned with 


. (classical). Halliwell, 
Crossley prize. Mentioned with praise, Wat- 
kinson ti, Bostook. Form V. (classical . *Har- 
den, first place; Bellerby i, prize. Mentioned 


with praise, Tunstall, Webb. Form V. (classi- 
cal). Lloyd., prize. Mentioned with praise, 
Joseland, Bradbury. 


Frencu.—Form VI. (classical and modern). 
Joseland, prize. Mentioned with praise, Wat- 
kinson ii, Halliwell. Form V. (classical and 
modern). Davies, prize. Mentioned with praise, 
Little, Lance. Form IV. (classical and modern). 
Webb, prize. 

German (Modern Side).—Division I.—* Keep, 
first place ; Robertshaw, prizo. Mentioned with 

raise, Joseland. Division II.—Little, prize. 

entioned with praise, Smith, Lance, Sugden. 
Division III.— Rollason, prise. Men with 
— Adlard. Division IV. — Chandler, prize. 

entioned with praise, Robertshaw ii. 

MaTuematics.—Form VI. (classical and 
modern), *Halliwell, first place; Watkinson, 
ii, Salt Prize. Form VI. (Lower), Harden, 
Prize ; mentioned with praise, Bellerby, Billing, 
aud Keep. Form V. Joseland, prise. Men- 
tioned with praise, Lance. Form IV. No 
prize. 

ENGLISH (modern side).— Lance 
tioned with praise, Smith, Keep, 
i, Perry, Woodroffe. 


Lower School. — Fon III. 
Divixrrx.— Ashton, prize. Mentioned with 


rize. Men- 
bertshaw, 


praise, Oddie 1, Dickinson i. 
Latin.—Ashton, prize. Mentioned with 
ptaise, Oddiet 


1. 

Frencu.—Thompson, first place ; Heathcote, 
prize. Mentioned with praise, Rowe, Ashton. 

EnouisH. (GroGRaAPHy, Grammar, His 
TorY.)—Ashton, prize. Mentioned with praise, 
Oddie i, Dickinson i. 

DicraTion.—Ashton, prize. Mentioned with 
praise, Oddie i. Dickinson i. 

Evuciip.—Asbton, prize. Mentioned with 
praise, Balgarnie, Heathcote. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. — 1 
prize. Mentioned with praise, Oddie , Heath- 
cote. 

Extra Prizes.—Oddie i, Rowe, Shaw /, Dickin- 
gon i. 

Form II. 

Divinitry.— Watkinson tii, prize. Mentioned 
with praise, Jones i, Shaw ti, Richards. 

Latin.— Ward, prize. Watkinson iii, prize, 
equal. Mentioned with praise, Richard, Shaw 
ii, Pattison. : 

Frencu.—Pattison, prize. Mentioned with 
praise, Ward, Richards, Oddie 1. 

DicTaTion.—Oddie if, prize. Mentioned 
with praise, Shaw +i, Richards, Pattison, 
Jones 1. * , 

Argitumetic.—Shaw ii, prize. Menti- d 
with praise, Richards, Watkinson ii, Ward. 

ENnGLisH.—(Geo graphy, Grammar, History.) 
Ward, prize. Mentioned with praise, Shaw 
ii, Watkinson i, Richards, Extra prize,— 

ichards. 

— Wright, prize. Mentioned with 

* Disqnalified, having won the same prise in a 
previous year. 
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—— Foster, Dickinson ii, Kendall i, 
bertahaw ii. 


1 is, 2 Bald ain ii, 
prize, . entioned wi , Robert- 
shaw 55 Wright. oT 


Form I. 
Frencu.— Robertshaw tis, — Mentioned 
with praise, Foster batts ted endall ti. 
ARITHMETIC. —K N, prise. Mentioned 


with „Baldwin iii, Robertshaw iii, Foster, 
Wright. 


ENOL TIR. 7. Grammar, Hi .) 
—Foster. — — with praise, Dickin- 
son it, Kendall u. Wright, Tolson. 

DICTATION AND Sr. — Baldwin is, 

ze. Mentioned with praise, Robertshaw, 
oeter, Wright, Dickinson ti, Tolson. 

Extra prize.— Tolson. 


GENERAL Prizes. 


Cusmistry.— Division I. Hardon, prize. 
Mentioned with praise, Joseland. Division II. 
Davies, prize. entioned with praise, Smith, 
1. Division III. Mentioned with praise, Jack. 
son, Woodroffe. 


Golo. -— Joseland, prise (given by Mr. 
Bailey). Mentioned with praise, Woodroffe, 


Perry. 

Dawn. — Mechanical: Rigby, Ist prise 
(given by Mr. Bidlake); Ashton, 2nd prize. 
Frechand : Joseland, prize (given by Mr. Gunn.) 


At the conclusion of the distribution of 
prizes Mr. Hamer delivered an address, in 
course of which he remarked that the differ- 
ence between man and man out in the world, 
and which enabled one to succeed where the 
other would fail, was just this, that the one 
by rigorous discipline had obtained such self- 


— not only over his bodily powers, but 
over his mental also, 


at he was 
able to com himself to work when he 
felt disinclined to do it. In his own profes- 
sion there were — hey occurring in the 
course of the year w the last thing in the 
world he wished to do was to sit down and 
write sermons; but the inexorable Sunday 


came round, the inexorable congregatio: « 


by his college life was the ability of 
commanding himself to do work when work 
was wanted. Without that training he was 
afraid his congregations would sometimes 
have had a very poor sermon, if the one 
at all. He confessed to being old- ned 
enough to believe in the value of classical 
know The advan was not only in 
mental pline, but also in the feeling of 

much wasowed tothose who, without enjoying 
a tithe of our privileges, lived a noble life, or 
sought a noble end. The discipline of such a 
science seemed to him a controlling power 
over all who studied it. There seemed to be 
exactitudes in classics as well as in physical 
science, and the pupil who knew that he had 


attained the power of n and of 
understanding had grasped some- 
thing that would do him good. The prize or 
the certificate might be or lost, but 
what had been ed by the boy by his 

iligence and a n would become part 


and parcel of him, and could never perish. 
The speaker said he could not conclude his 
remarks without expressing to the Head 
Master, and the other masters, his satisfaction 
at the reverent and orderly behaviour of the 
boys when he addressed them on Sundays, 
and their evident interest, more or less, in 
what he had said. 


Rev. E. C. Pix, B. A., said every one must 
be struck by the great advantage enjoyed by 
those who came for instruction to that 
college, and if any one sup that the 
former days were better than these, he would 
ask him to visit such an institution, and then 
try to put his finger on that period of history 
which, in his opinion, was better than the 
present. He thought the more ancient his- 
tory was studied the more plain it would 
appear that those were tly mistaken who 
mourned over the old times. There 
had been no better days than the days in 
which they were now living, and it seemed 
that the boys in that college had made very 
good use of the advantages which had been 
offered. He had listened with great atten- 
tion to the report which had been presented 
to the Senate of London University, and it 


obtuse was. (Renewed laughter.) He 
might place himself in some sympathy with 
them by saying that when he was a v 
small boy he experienced great difficulty wi 
an isosceles triangle, but ultimately he 
mastered it, and got to like it very well; 
and no doubt many of those who had crossed 
the bridge well-known to them would discover 
a great affection for it in times tocome. It 
had often been said that knowledge should be 
— 2 after for its own sake, that it should 
not be sought merely to pass an examinatior, 
to win prizes, or to make money. That wa 
all very true, but he went a step further, and 
said t knowledge after it was gained 
should be devoted to some blessed use, and 
not merely used for increasing the means f 
personal enjoyment. There was no character 
in the world so detestable as the selfish man. 
Selfishness was a sin, and although there 
were things more gross in human wickednese, 
there were few thi really worse than 
selfishness. He the boys who wre 
leaving school wo remember that there 
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— 


was much for them to do in the world, and 
that they would make up their minds by 
God’s help to attempt the doing of it so that 
society might become happier and better. 

Rev. J. Yrames, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Rev. D. Jones Hamar for 
distributing the prizes, complimented that 

entleman upon the able way in which he 
Fai filled the placeof a Member of Parliament. 
He also congratulated the directors upon the 
success and efficiency which the institution 
had obtained, and said that it was especially 
tifying considering that the health of the 

ys had been maintained unimpaired. 

Councillor B. Jongs seconded the proposi- 
tion, and said he thought they would 
with him that Mr. Hamer had filled the post 
they had hoped to see Mr. Fowler occupy in 
a very admirable manner. 

Rev. D. J. Hamer, in reply, referred to the 
recent disaster that had befallen English 
arms in Afghanistan, and said it was well for 
those parents who were rejoicing in the suc- 
cess of their boys to give a thought to those 
whose sons—boys oace as full of promise— 
had been struck down in an unwarrantable 
and utterly wicked war. 

Rev. T. Hiwpsiery proposed. and Mr. R. 
Wurrar, M.A. (the new second master), 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman 
for presiding, which was briefly acknow- 

that gentleman. 


passed to Miss 
Woollard and the other ladies who had 
assisted in the decoration of the room. The 
company then adjourned to the large school- 
room for a conversazione. 


SCHOOL FOR THE SONS OF MISSION- 
ARIES, BLACKHEATH. 


Parize-par of the Midsummer term of this 
school took place on Tuesday, July 27, when 


a = 22 of the friends of the pupils 
and interested in the institution as- 
sembled to witness the distribution of prizes 
and an entertainment of recitations and songs 


by the 5 

Mr. — Morley, M. P., presided, and 
there were nt upon the platform the 
Rev. E. Wai R principal of the school), 
the Rev. Dr. Moffat, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 


Rev. J. Beazley, Rev. J. Hewlett, M.A., Rev. 
J. Ashton, Rev. E. Dukes, Dr. Lockhart, Dr. 
Dukes, Mr. W. H. Dobell, Mr. Walter Capper, 
Mr. A. Pye Smith, &c. 

The Rev. E. Warts read the of the 
past half-year’s work, from which 
that seventy-six 
whose conduct 


up their work with the right principle, and 
not — it as tasks they would 
= av The head master believed 
t every boy in his fifth form was really 
interested in and loved his work. Ten boys 
had the Junior Cambridge examina- 
tion, six in honours, while three had passed 
in the first division of the London University 
Matriculation Examination. Several changes 
had taken place in the teaching staff during 
the present year, but he had never been 
su by a better staff of masters than 
the school possessed at this moment. They 
had lost their music master, Mr. Harding, by 
death. Their first mathematical i t, 
— ep ed * about to ＋ them. 
u tho o , e circum- 
stances had marked 33 8 was the 
increase of day scholars, and he hoped they 
would soon attain to the number of thirty, 
which was an ancient limit of the school. 
to the Haworth scholarship, he had no fear 
but that it would become a permanent insti- 
tution with the school. It was taken this 
year by William George Brockway, and in 
awarding the present scholarship some diffi- 
culty arisen from the fact that the claims 
of several to the distinction had been equal, 
almost toa mere shade; and of those who 


had not gained it he could only say that their 
conduct been most exemplary. The 
school had among its old boys who had left 


d the past five or six years several who 
had distinguished themselves in obtaining 
4 d dich honours, scholar- 
ships, at wrangler positions, 
a thus doing credit to their school. He 
hoped that these results would carry home 
to the mind of Mr. Haworth that he had done 
a great good in founding a scholarship which 
guve such incentives to study. 

Mr. Samug. Morey then distributed the 
prises, the recipients being each most 
warmly and impartially cheered by their 
schoolmates as they came to the platform. 
At the conclusion of the distribution, Mr. 
Morley made a short address. He said it 
gave him great pleasure to be t that 
evening, and to have the opportunity of 


speaking to that audience, for he could 
oxpress sympathy with the — 
of that great tution. He knew, long 


before it was established, many friends who 
had been and were now connected with it. 
Before it was founded many a parent had 
mourned over the social disadvantages under 
which they were bringing up their children 
in the distant mission field, and it must be a 


boon to many missionaries to know 
that they had in England who were 
thus tak care of their children. These 


were now far away free from anxiety, 
by the means of this and the sister insti- 
tution at Walthamstow—soon, he hoped, 
to be removed to Sevenoaks. The hope 


of the ts must be that the con- 
ductors of this institution would train up 
their offspring in the eyes of God. There 
lay especially upon those who had directly 
and personally to deal with these children a 
grave responsibility, and all the accounts 
they had strengthened the impression among 
those who were glad to give pecuniary help to 
this institution, that those who were direc 

the schools were thoroughly and heartily 
doing their duty in this respect. He was a 
boy himself once, and though he did not be- 
lieve in too much exertion of physical force, 
yet he did most decidedly believe in athletics, 
and that a boy who took a pleasure in these 
did all the better mentally in the long run 
than those who shirked the amount of toil 
which was needed to enter into these sports. 
He congratulated those who had won prizes, 
for he took it that they meant the result of 
fair honest conflict, and that those who had 
come to the front, and had received those 
handsome volumes would so consider them,and 
would feel that they were significant, and full 
of encouragement for them in the future. He 
would say to those who had not received prizes, 
that many among the most successful men he 
had known were those who, to use an Ameri- 
canism, had “ pegged away,” who had gone 
on working away with a will side by side with 
those who had perhaps been better educated 
in the „ and had etill in the race found 
themselves on a par with them in the 
end. Nowadays they were surrounded with 
Board schools—schools in which a very 
ample education is being given to the 
children of the r, and these children 
were already —— upon the heels of the 
class above them. He could tell them that 
if the middle-class were determined to main- 
tain their position in society, they would 
have to study harder than ever. He knew 
enough of Board schools to know that cer- 
tain Sosa were living evidences of the power of 
human attainment, and it was the duty of the 
State to give them that whith they showed a 
capacity for.. Masters in middle-class schools 
should not be satisfied, therefere, with lessons 
half-learned, and boys trained in such schools 
ehould not shirk their studies, for if they 
would do that they would do other dishonour- 
able things in after life. He would respect- 
fully say to the masters of this school—watch 
the habite of the boys; be their friends to 

t them on their guard agai eve ing 

t has a lowering tendency; and they 
might then depend upon it that they would 
thereby be helping them in the future battle 
of life,and assist them in being tenacious of 
their personal reputation. To the boys he 
would say—go into your classes witha will. 
If they could not always obtain the im- 
mediate help of their masters, let them 

ut forth their whole energies in the work. 
Let them cultivate among themselves 
a high tone of conversation, and scorn 
to associate with boys who showed low and 
mean habits. They would thus keep up the 
moral status of the school. It had n his 
lot to have to do with a large number of 

oung men. Few men, indeed, in London, 

ad n brought into contact with more 
young men than himself. He had had much 
personal correspondence and communication 
with them, and he had tried to brace them up 
in that path of conduct which was a fair an 
legitimate object to put before them. To 
those boys among his audience he would ask 
them when they got into situations to let their 
employers know that the thing they had to 
do would be done as thoroughly and as 
honestly in their absence as it would if their 
master’s eyes were upon them. These youths 
were destined perhaps to be the heads of 
houses, to exercise influence upon those 
brought into contact with them, and he 
attached great importance to what some 
might deem subordinate matters in the view 
that they had much to do with influences in 
after life. The name of such institutions as 
their school was happily legion in this 
country, and they were the glory of the land 
in which we lived. This school had to do 
with those men and women who were do 
God's work in distant parts of the earth, an 
he trusted fervently that God’s blessing 
would abundantly rest u it. 

The address was received with frequent 
applause, and Mr. Morley resumed his seat 
amidst renewed cheers. 

The platform of the large hall was then 
handed over to the scholars, and an enter- 
tainment, which was carried out with con- 
spicuous ability, and was heard with much 
satisfaction by the company present, was 

rformed. The programme was as under :— 

cene from Hecuba 1 F. Waldock, 
A. Sykes, aud A. J. Chalmers; part song, 
“ Silent night (Baraby); recitation, “ The 
Reverie of poor Susan” (Wordsworth), J. 
Dakin; scene from L’Avare (Moliére), F. 
Brockway, A. Sykes, R. Wilkinson, E. 
Wilkinson, ©. Moss, A. J. Chalmers, and Mr. 
A. Brockway; recitation, “ Dreams” (Sir 
Thomas Browne), C. Moss; part song, 
Spring) (Pinsuti); scene from Wilhelm 
Tell (Schiller), A. Sykes, F. Waldock, J. 
Sykes, F. Brockway, E. Evans, G. Hill, Ko.; 
recitation, “Crossing the Desert (King 
lake), A. Sykes; solo and chorus, “ La 
Carita” (Rossini), solo—A Ramsey; recita- 
sion,“ The White Doe of Rylstone ” (Words- 
worth), F. Waldock; part song.“ O who will 
o’er the downs so free (Pearsall) ; God save 
the Queen. 

At the conclusion of the 
Wilson proposal a vote o 


roveedings Dr. 
thanks to Mr, 


Morley, in secondi which, the Rev. J. 
BEAZUxx, the valued friend of the school, 
spoke a few words of congratulation and en- 
couragement, intimating that a hope was 

owing in his mind of the foundation, before 
es of a second scholarship. Dr. Morrar 
closed with the Benediction. 


WELSH CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Tue sittings of the above Union were held 
this year at Rhondda Valley (Glamorgan- 
shire), onthe 27th, 28th, and 29th of July. 
Sermons were preached on the evening of 
the 27th by the Rev. W. Davies, Llandilo, 
and P. Howell, Ffestiniog. 

On Wednesday, the 28th, at 10 o’clock at 
Bethania Chapel, Treorkey, the chairman of 
the Union, the Rev. D. berts, Wrexham, 
real the presidential address upon The 
Christian Ministry.” He said it was a recog- 
nised fact that the guise in which the in- 
fidelity of this age displayed itself was in the 
attempt to shake and subvert the popular 
belief in the Divine institution of the 
ministry. The enemy was well aware that 
if he could but succeed in this the age was in 
his hands. It was the trumpet of the ministry 
which roused and disturbed the world ; other- 
wise sinners would calmly slumber; the 
hungry would dream that he was eating, the 
thirsty that he was drinking, until it was 
too late for them to awaken. As the enemy 
could not silence the trumpet the enemy tried 
to stamp into people's minds that the 
trumpeters were canting egotists. Preaching 
was an institution which came in with the 
Christian dispensation. It formed part 
of that mystery of godliness which was 
“preached to the nations.“ The Pagan 
philosophers preached various sciences before 
that era, but in their religious rites the 
preacher, the prophet, was but of incidental 
service. There was no preaching in connec- 
tion with the Levitical ordinance, and 
there was no preaching in connection 
with any of the falee religions. It 
was when God became manifest in the 
flesh that ching was established as a 
regular and continual office. Preaching took 
the place of the service priesthood and the 
rest of those ceremonial observances which 
were shadows of that which was to come. The 
duties of the officially-appointed — termi- 
nate? when Christ, the great High Priest, 
came, and ever after Christ was to be 
preached. The plan of salvation having been 
devised, there was a necessity that it should 
be published. It was through preaching that 
the Founder set up the Gospel dispensation. 
He was anointed to preach to the poor, to 
preach liberty to the captives, and to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord. Nothing 
was more evident in the history of the pro- 
gress of the scheme than that it was in- 
tended to be carried on through preaching. 
To prove this, it was only necessary to glance 
at the frequent references made to ‘‘ The 
churches, their bishops and deacons.” The 
office was described in all its ramifications, the , 
necessary qualifications were detailed, there 
were frequent exhortations to faithful fulfil- 
ment of the duties, and many charges given 
to the churches respecting their ties 
towards those chosen and selected to the 
office. The method of supporting the ministry 
was plainly and emphatically stated. The 
ministry was not a priesthood. Popish error 
held that the ministers officiated between God 
and men, and between men and God. 
When Paul was ving his authority it was 
surprising he did not say, Am I not a 
priest? If the priesthood existed at all 
under the dispensation, the priest was not 
mentioned amongst the offices which he had 
specified. He had apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists, shepherds, and teachers, but no 
priests. Congregationalists did not consider 
that ordination or the setting apart of the 
ministerial office communicated any grace. 
transmitted any gift, bestowed any faculties, 
or endowed the person ordained with any 
authority or characteristic. It was not be- 
cause he was chosen by the Church that he 
became a minister of Christ, but the Church 
required him because they believed that 
Christ had sent him. y ignoring the 
priestly idea, some had gone so far to the 
opposite extreme as to assert that no office 


remained in the Christian Church. The cry 
which was uttered by some persons that 
they, as Nonconformist Churches, were in 
danger of a pseudo-priesthood, showed that 
those persons did not possess the wisdom of 
the sons of Issachar, who were able to com- 
prebend the signs of the times so as to know 
what Israel should do. It was not from that 
quarter that there was danger. The danger 
of liberty was, overlicence. Perhaps nothing | 
had more distinctly manifested the need for 
the ministerial office than the consequences 
which had followed the efforts of the Ply- 
mouth brethren. 


Rey. D. Jones, B.A., Swansea, read a paper 
upon “The Apostolic Church.“ 
were afterwards delivered by the Rev. John 
Roberts, Neath, and Mr. B. J. Owen, Liver- 
pool. 

In the afternoon a paper was read by Mr. 
W. J. Williams, Carnarvon, on “The News- 


Addresses | 


paper, and its Place in the Family.“ 
Speeches on the same subject were de- 
livered by Rev. J. Evans, Cwmavon, Mr. W. 
Thomas, Aberyst with, and Mr. W. Williams, 
Landore. 
The Rey, Simon Evans, Hebron, was in- 


vited by the Union to preside as chairman at 
the next General Conference, to be held at 
Denbigh, 1881. 

Dr. — of Swansea, having made a few 
appropriate remarks in reference to the 
Sunday-school Union, the Chairman intro- 
duced Mr. Chudlow, the American repre- 
sentative of the Sunday-school Union, who 
was enthusiastically received. 

In the course of the afternoon a deputation 
was introduced to the meeting from the Bap- 
tist denomination, represented by the Rev. 8. 
Jones, Treherbert, J. Maurice, Blaen-y-cwm, 
and T. Joseph, Tymawr. The deputation had 
a cordial reception. 

Dr. Thomas replied to their congratula- 
tions. The meeting then closed in the usual 
way. 


SUMMER WORK OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 


Tue Liberator cf this month says: —“ It 
used to be the custom of the society to sus- 
pend public meetings and lectures during 
the summer; but for two or three seasons 
lately this has been a most active time of 
the year, and, in fact, it has been found that 
the work that is necessary to be done can- 
not be done, unless the summer months are 
utilised. This year again, therefore, this 
work will be resumed. Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
Kearley, and some of the agents will visit 
various parts of the country to hold both in- 
door and out-door meetin The latter 
have hitherto been particularly successful, 
and we expect increased success as the move- 
ment increases.“ In accordance with this 
design Mr. Fisher has visited during the 
past week several villages in Leicestershire, 
in all of which he has had a hearty reception. 

At Hugglescote an excellent meeting was 
held on Monday evening on the village green. 
The Rey. J. Salisbury, M.A., presided, and 
made a opening speech. Mr. Fisher 
spoke at length to large and attentive audi- 
ence. He was cordially thanked on the 
motion of Messrs. Bridgett and Cramp. 

Coalville.— A large and enthusiastic meet - 
ing was held in the Market- place. Mr. E. 
Moss occupied the chair. After Mr. Fisher 
had given an address on Disestablishment, 
basing his argument on the nt condi- 
tion of the ‘Charch of England, he was 
opposed by Mr. Reed, of the Church Defence 
Institution. Mr. Reed received a fair hear- 
ing, the only interruptions being occasioned 
by his own recklessness of assertion, which 
the audience resented. Mr. Fisher gave an 
exhaustive reply, and the meeting terminated 
at a late hour with hearty thanks to him and 
the chairman. 

Syston.—The meeting here was held on the 
village green on Wednesday night. Mr. 
Alderman Anderson, of Leicester, presided, 
and spoke at length. There was a satisfac- 
tory audience, and Mr. Fisher was heard with 
interest to the end. The Rev. B. W. 
Simmonds moved, and Mr. J. Cart seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

Blaby.—On Thursday evening a meeting 
was held in the Baptist Chapel; the Rev. G. 
Barker in the chair. Mr. Fisher spoke at 
length on the benefits that will accrue to the 
Church and to religion generally as the re- 
sult of Disestablishment. Messrs. Glover and 
Turner afterwards addressed the meeting, 
which closed with the usual votes. 


Mr. Lummis, the Eastern Counties agent, 
has also held three meetings as follows :— 

Guyhirne, near March.—An excellent open- 
air meeting was held here on Monday even- 
ing last. Mr. Goose presided, and Mr. 
Lummis lectured on “ Our progress and our 
prospects. Votes of thanks were unani- 
mously réturned to the lecturer. There were 
300 or 400 persons present. 

Eye, near Peterborough.—On Tuesday even- 
ing, Mr. Lummis was at Eye, where he was 
met by crowds of labourers who remained till 
dark, attentively receiving information upon 
the present position and p ts of the 
Disestablishment question. There was no 
opposition. 

Murrow, near Wisbech—On Wednesday, 
although the weather was bad, there was a 
fair muster of vi rs here to listen to an 
open-air address by Mr. Lummis. The chief 
part of the address was occupied with a re- 
view and defence of the Burials Bill. Mr. 
Reddan presided. 


THe OrrHan Worxine ScxHoo.i,.—The two- 
hundred-and-forty-fifth half- ly election in 
connection with this institution took place at 
Cannon-street Hotel, on the 29th ult. There 
was a large attendance of friends of the charity, 
together with relatives of the candidates, and 
the election excited as much interest as any of 
its predecessors. Mr. John Kemp-Welch, trea- 
surer, presided, and, in opening the p ings, 
mentioned that the forty-five new candidates 
which came before them on that occasion seek- 
ing election considerably increased the respon- 
sibilities of the institution, hence the necessity 
of friends present exerting themselves to in- 
crease the fist of annual subscriptions. The 
chairman having declared the poll open, 46 
orphan children were elected, out of a list of 
238 approved candidates. The names of the suc- 
cesssul candidates will be found in our adver- 
tising columns. 

Tun Select Committee appointed to consider the 
question of the water supply of the metropolis, will, 
says the Daily News, reeommend the creation of a 


Water Trust, who will consider the possibility of ob 
_ taining a supply from other sources than those at pre- 


ut existing. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Tux following are lists of the candidates 
who have the recent examinations ;— 


FIRST B.A. EXAMINATION. 


Fmer Drytstox.— William R. D. Adkins, 
Mill Hill School; Catherine Eyre Anelay, 
Bedford College ; Frank R. Arundel, Floun- 
ders College; Walter Aston, Wesleyan 
Training Co , Westminster; Thomas 
Bennett, New College, Eastbourne ; Arthur 
Berry, University College; John J. Blackoe, 
St. Cuthbert's 9 Ushaw; Selina 
Dorman Bostock, Ladies’ College, Chelten- 
ham ; William Bright, private study ; Clara 
Brown, Bedford Coll and High School, 
Waterloo; Anna Maud Buchanan, Univer- 
sity College ; Edward O. Burbidge, Univer- 
sity College; Francis D. Byrne, St. Cuth- 
bert's College, Ushaw; Charles Clay, Lan- 
cashire Independent and Owens Colleges; 
Edward W. Coghlan, private study; Susan 
Margaret Collie, Ladies’ College,Cheltenham; 
Mary Collin, Bedford College; Samuel W. 
Dickenson, New College and private study ; 
William O. Dixon, private study; Charles 
H. Draper, private study; Walter J. Eccott, 
private study; Susan Emily Findon, North 
London Collegiate School for Girls and 
private study; Ernest P. Gaskin, Kings. 
wood and Woodhouse Grove School; Her- 
mann J. Goldschmidt, Owens College; He- 
mann G. Harris, private study; Francis C. 
Hartley, University College, Durham; Thos. 
L. Heath, Trinity College, Cambridge ; James 
J. Henry, St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw ; 
William H. Hodgson, private study ; Charles 
H. Holmes, private study; James J. Howlett, 
Downside College, Bath; John H. Hudson, 
Borough-road Training College and private 
reading; Richard Hughes, University Col- 
lege of Wales; Arnold E. Hurry, City of 
London School; William J. Jones, University 
College of Wales ; James K „St Patrick's 
College, Carlow; Frederick W. Kellett, 
Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove School; 
James B. Kenner, private study ; Thomas D. 
Landels, t’s-park College; Charles 
McIntyre, private study; Joseph R. Marsh, 
private study; Abel Martin, private study 
and University College, Bristol; 8 
B. Matthews, private study; John A. 8. . 
Moffatt, private study; * G. Pease, 
University College; James H. Priestley, 
private study; Walter A. Raleigh, Univer- 
sity College; Amy Rayson, private study; 
Edward G. Ric n, private study; Mary 
E. Rickett, Bedford College; Henry W. L. 
Robinson, private study; Percy Robinson, 
Owens College; Harold Roper, private study; 
John M. Schulhof, Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Alfred W. Shakespeare, private study; John 
H. Shakes „ Regent’s-park College; 
Louis C. Simonds, St. Cnthbert's, Ushaw; 
Frederick H. Skelton, private study; John 
R. Smith, Wesley College, Sheffield ; Arthur 
Stray, Wesley College, Sheffield; Elizabeth 
Henrietta Sturge, Ladies’ a Chelten- 
ham; Edgar R. Tanner, Mill Hill School ; 
Samuel M. Taylor, University 1 Hen 
W. Thomson, private study; Annie Townsend, 
Bedford College; Joshua T. N. Wallace, private 
study; John E. P. Wallis, St. Cuthbert's 
College, Ushaw; Julius Wertheimer, Queen's 
College, 1 James A. Whitehead, 
Manchester New and University Colleges; 
Joseph G. Willis, Bristol Grammar School; 
Edward B. Woods, Regent’s-park College. 

Szconp Division.—William J. Abel, pri- 
vate study and tuition; Moses Abrahams, 
Jews’ and University Coll ; Charles E. 
Adams, private study; Sydney S. Adkins, 
private study; Samuel Allman, private 
study ; Butler C. Aspinall, Catholic Univer- 
sity College, Kensington ; Abel Baker, Owens 
College y W. Bannister, privatestudy ; 
John F. Besant, private study; Walter A. 
Bettesworth, private study; Charles J. Bid- 
well, Catholic University College, Kensing- 
ton; Edgar J. Birsall, Owens College; H 
Black, private study; Edward Bolus, private 
study and tuition; Mary Jouisa Bostock, 
Ladies’ College, Chelten ; Nicholas H. 
Boyns, Wesleyan College, Taunton; William 
C. Braithwaite, University College; Alice 
Maud Mary Bretherton, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; Henry Brown, private study 
and tuition; William P. Byrne, St. Bede's 
College, Manchester; Joseph J. Cagney, St. 
Stanislaus College, Tullamore ; bert J. 
Chalmers, private study; William Charles, 
Memorial College, Brecon ; Eleanor M at 
Childs, North London Collegiate School for 
Girls; James J. Clarke, Queen’s College, 
Liverpool, and private study; George G. 
Coombs, Diocesan College School, Newport, 
and private study; Philip H. Cooke, private 
study ; Augustus E. Coote, private study ; 
Alexander Cowe, Cheshunt College; Charles 
H. Cowling, St. John's College, Battersea, and 

rivate study; John H. Crofts, Bedford 


odern School; Ellis G. Davenport, private 
study ; Albert H. Dawes, University College 
and private study; Arthur Du Pré Denning, 


private study; Emily Constance Dicker, 
North London Collegiate School for Girls ; 
John W. Dixon, Ackworth School and private 
study ; James Driver, private study; Percy 
W. Eccles, St. John’s College, Battersea, and 
private study; Edwin H. Eland, private 
study; James Flint, St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw ; Patrick Foley, St. Patrick's Col- 
lege, Carlow; Michael Frankland, private 
study; Henry M. French, private study; 
Walter Hallworth, Owens College; Richard 
T. Hargreaves, private study; William W. 


Harrison, Owens College ; William Heather, 
Cheshunt College; Elizabeth Dora Higgin- 
son, Bedford College; William Joseph Hud- 
son, Clongowes Wood College, Naas; Moses 
Hyamson, Jews’ and University Colleges; 
Frederick W. Jarvis, University of Edinburgh ; 
Henry R. 8. Starke Jones, private study; 
Heinrich E. Just, private a? Frederick 
W. Kirk, private study ; rey Knight, 
City of London School and private study ; 
Thomas B. Lamburn, private study; Walter 
Lane, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea; Frederick 
W. Langston, private ; William J. N. 
Liddall, University of Edin h; Frederick 
Lord, private study and tion; H 
Lucas, private tuition; John MacKaig, prt 
vate study; Frederick William , 
private study; William Marks, private 
study; David Michael Moriarty, St. 
Stanislaus College, Tullamore; arriet 
Miller Mortimer-Rowdon, private tuition ; 
John Murphy, St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw ; 
Joseph J. Murphy, private study ; W. 
Newall, private tuition; Thomas E. North, 
Wesleyan College, Richmond; James P. 
O’ Dwyer, St. Stanislaus Co , Tullamore ; 
Thomas H. Opie, Owens Col ; John H. 
Pollen, The Oratory, Birmingham; Benja- 
min Pratt, Wesleyan College, Richmond ; 
John P. Renowden, Birkbeck Institute and 
rivate study; Joseph V. Ryan, St. 

atrick’s College, Carlow; William H. 
Scott, private study; Joseph A. Scully, 
Stonyhurst College; Frank P. Sharkey, 
St. Patrick’s College, Carlow; Arthur 
E. Sharpley, Headingley College, Leeds; 
David G. F. Smith, private study; 
George W. Smith, Boro’-road College and 
Birkbeck Institution; Joseph P. Snow, St. 
Francis Xaxier’s College, . John 
W. T. Stafford, Elmfield College, York; 
Robert A. Stevens, private study; Stephen 
Stephens, private study; James Struthers, 
private study; Frederick Swann, private 
study ; Samuel Thompson, Manchester Gram- 
mar School; William D. Tomkins, private 
study and tuition ; Arthur G. Turner, Hing- 
ham Grammar School and private study; 
Herbert E. Turner, University School, Has- 
tings; John H. Tweddill, private study; 
Samuel T. Wakefield, private study ; William 
H. Wardle, Wesley Co , Sheffield ; Geo 
Watson, private study; Susanna Emi 
Wells, private study and tuition; William 
Wilkes, private study; Charles H. Wilson, 
York Training College; Emma Kate Wood- 
ward, private study. 

FIRST B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 


First Drviston.—Samuel Barrodale,Owens 
College and private tuition; Frederick W. 
Bennett,Owens College ; Richard J. Beverley, 

ivate study ; Sophia Bryant, private study ; 

mund Catchpool, 1 Polytechnic In- 
stitution; William L. Clague, Owens Col- 
lege; Arnold Eiloart, private tuition; Edith 
Hannah Ellis, University and North London 


Coll te School for Girls; David T. Evans, 
B.A., New College; Florence Elizabeth Eves, 
Newnham Hall, Cambridge; Alfred H. 


Fison, Royal School of Mines; William W. 
H. Gee, Owens College; George Hays, 
private study; Robert E. Holloway, B.A., 
private study; John J. Hood, Anderson’s 
Coll and Royal School of Mines; Charles 
W. “Kimmins, Owens yaw William 
Ledlie, Christ’s College, Cambridge; Alice 
Elizabeth Lee, Bedford College; Frederick 
Lover, private study; Sophia Margaretta 
Lewis, Bedford College and private tuition ; 
Sophie Elise Marshall, Bedford College ; 
Alb. J. Read, B. A., University of Edinburgh; 
Charles Salisbury, B. A., private study; 
Samuel G. C. Sansom, University College; 
Arthur F. Smith, Bedford Modern School; 
George Stallard, Keble College, Oxford; 
William Stroud, Owens College; William 
Sutherland, University College, and private 
study; Francis C. Thompson, private study; 
William A. Todhunter, B. A., private — 1 


and tuition; Herbert H. Turner, Trinity 


College, Cambridge; John A. Voelcker, B. A., 
University College, and private study; 
Thomas H. Walker, Epsom College; Robert 
Wallace, private study and tuition ; Robert 
M. Walmsley, private study. 

SrconD Drviston.—Samuel Brook, private 
study and tuition; John C. Corris, private 
study ; Arthur P. Guinness, Royal Polytechnic 
Institution; Wilfred Irwin, Owens College 
and private study; Arthur H. Kensington, 
Royal School of Mines and University Col- 
lege ; Arthur W. Poyser, private study and 
tuition; Thomas Roberts, Birmingham and 
Midland Institute and private tuition ; Henry 
L. Snape, Owens College; David Sutcliffe, 
M.A., Owens College and private study; 
Henry J. Webb, Royal School of Mines and 
Birkbeck Institute; Harold T. Wills, Uni- 
versity College, Bristol. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B.) 
EXAMINATION. 


First Drvrsion.—William A. Aikin, Guy’s 
Hospital ; Samuel K. Alcock, High School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Henry Allen, private 
study; George E. C. Anderson, 8. African 


College and Guy's Hospital; Charles An- 


drews, University College; John O. W. 
Barratt, University College; William H. 
Bowes, Epsom College; Henry C. Bowman, 
Owens College; James H. E. Brock, Uni- 
versity College; James W. Carr, Universi 

College; Edward J. Cave, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital; *Harry C. Chapman, St. Bartho. 
lomew’s H 
Herbert Child, Yorkshire College, Leeds 


A 


| Louis A. Dunn, Guy’s Hospital; Perey J. 
Edmunds, University College; Percy Flem- 
ming, University College; Alfred H. Fowler, 
Guy's 2 ; John P. Glover, St. Thomass 
Hospital; Wm. Guy, University of Edinburgh; 
E. Halstead, B. A., Guy’s Hospital; 
Herbert W. Hart, Westminster and Guy's Hos- 
pitals and Birkbeck Institute ; Walter Hurst, 
Owens College ; Charles B. Innes, University 
College Frederick W. C. Jones, St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital; Hugh E. Jones, Guy's 
Hospital ; Samuel Cromwell Jones, Uni ty 
Co Arnold Lynden, St. Bartholomew s 
Hospital; John Marriott, Charing - cross 
Hospital; Frank Edward Mathews, Owens 
— 2 P. Mumby, St. Thomas's 
H ; *William B. Ransom, University 
; Henry B. Robinson, St. Thomas’s 
H ; Arthur E. Shipley, St. Bartholo- 
mew's ~~ - ; Edgar H. Thane, University 
C ; jamin W. Thomas, Charing- 
cross Hospital; William I. B. Watson, Guy's 
H ; —— L. Welle, Yorkshire College, 
; Reginald M. Williams, St. Thomass 
Hospital; Richard T. Williamson, Owens 
College. 

Ssconp Drviston.—*John G. Adami, 
Owens College ; *Joseph R. Adie, University 
College; *Edward C. Andrews, University 
College ; Charles J. Arkle, University Col- 
lege; William H. Bailey, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Lawrence Barnett, University Col- 
lege; Charles W. Biden, Charing-cross 
Hospital; Robert Black, London Hospital ; 
Matt. C. R. Bohrsmann, B.A. Syd., Univer- 
sity College; Arthur T. Bown, St. George's 
Hospital; George A. Buckmaster, St. 
George’s Hospital; Thomas W. Bullock, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital; James Calvert, St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital; George A. Carpenter, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital; Bernard Castle, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital; Letterstedt F. 
Childe, Guy's Hospital; William T. Cocking, 
University College; Frederick W. Crowther, 
University College and private study; Wm. 
G. Dreaper, Owens College; Chas. — 
St. Bartholomew's H ; Walter G. 
University College; Henry H. 
Fisher, Epsom College ; Alfred C. Frames, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital; James M. France, 
Guy's Hospital; A G. Francis, Univer- 
* — ; Freeland J. Freeland, King’s 
Co 2 William J. Gow, Owens 22 
* F. Grant, University of - 
bargh; *William Griffiths, University and 
Regent’s-park Co ; Samuel H. Haber- 
shon, Trinity College, Cambridge; Franke C. 
Hart-Smith, Universit rope Thomas A. 
Helme, University College University of 
Edinburgh; Otto J. Kauffmann, Owens Col- 
lege; Frederick C. Larkin, Liverpool School 
of Medicine; Robert Lawson, St. Thomas's 
Hospital ; *Priestley Leach, Owens Colloge ; 
Edward K. Macartney, University College; 
William A. B. MCabo, University Coll 
and Victoria College, Jersey; G e H. 
Melson, private tuition; Charles ft. L. 
Meyer, Guy’s Hospital ; Arthur James Moss, 


Owens College; *Phani B. Mukerji, Uni- 
versity College; Charles D. uspratt, 
Guy’s Hospital; Francis H. Napier, 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Edward K. 
O’Connor, University College; Herbert 
Parker, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 
James Pearson, University College; Con- 
rad Pereira, University College; *George 
V. Perez, University College; George R. 
MI. Pollard, Guy’s Hospital; Purnell Pur- 
nell, Guy's Hospital; Stanley M. Roome, 
Epsom College; Henry Shillito, Queen's 
College, Ee oe Walter B. Spencer, 
Old Trafford School and Owens College; 
*George Stevenson, St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
ital; William M. Storrer, University of 

inburgh; Charles H. Taylor, King’s 
College: Joseph Taylor, University College; 
Philip D. Turner, University College; John 
F. Vince, Queen's College, Birmingham; 
Arthur F. Voelcker, University College ; John 


H. T. Walsh, Westminster Hospital; *Frede- 

tick W. Warrick, private study ; Christopher 

W. Weighell, University College; Patrick 

W. Williams, 14 College, Bristol, and 

—— study: *John P. Williams- Freeman, 
niversity College. 


Tue Sunpar-Scnoot Centenary. — The 
gatherings throughout the country in celebra- 
tion of the centenary of Sanday-schools may be 
said to have terminated on Monday, when 
monster demonstrations took place in several 
important centres. On the Saturday the Sunday- 
schools of Bradford in connection with the 
Established Charch, commemorated the event by 
meeting in Lister-park. No fewer than 50,000 
persons paid for admission, and hymns were 
sung by achoir numbering 18,000 voices, led 


by ten bands. At Sheffield, on Monday, there 
were two gatherings representing the local 
Sunday-school — and 3 _ 12 
numbering er some , acho an 

teachers, A. — singi attracted 100,000 
listeners. Some 10,000 children gave a concert 
in the market-place at Leicester; and the 28 


Nonconformist schools of Derby, numbering 


, upwards of 10,000 scholars, after parading the 
streets, halted at the market-square, and sung 


' 


ital and Royal School of Mines; „n er 


several hymns. The same day, amongst other 
places, there were gatherings of 5,000 children 
at Cheltenham, 5,000 at Cambridge, 4,500 at 
Ipswich, 4,000 at Warrington, 2,500 at Stow- 
market, and 1,000 at Rochester. Enthusiastic 
asscmblages of children have also taken place 
this week at Stantonbury, Horsham, Tring, and 
Westbury. In the om aro | of instances these 
gatherings only represented the Nonconformist 
Sunday-schools. 


° candidates have also passed in the mathe- 


the First B.Sc. Bxamination, and are now 
admissible to the Second B.Sc. Examination. 


THE THAMES NAUTICAL COLLEGE. 


Prize-par on board the Worcester on Fri- 
day last attracted a numerous company of 
nts and friends of the cadets to Green- 
ithe, off which the veasel is moored. Ad- 
miral Sir Richard Collinson, K.C.B., deputy- 
master of the Trinity House, attended to dia- 


tribute the and was sup by Mr. 
G. H. Cham , chairman of the committee, 
Mr. W. M. Bullirant, hon. sec., Admiral 


o design for which the Thames Nautical 
College had been established, was being fairly 
carried out in the improvement 
the mercantile marine. 
in distributing 


a 


the most satisfactory re 
read in their hearing. He 
Queen’s gold medal, given annually by Her 
Majesty to the youth who is likely to make 
the finest sailor, to George Ste Hewett, 
who also received the 3 metal sextant 
which the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House award to the winner of Her Majesty's 
medal. Two cadets, J. A. B. Mackinnon and 
H. A. Livermore, were recommended to the 
rey td Pilot Service by the committee of 
the Worcester to the 


0 megs be Bag ay for 
India, and will proceed to in Sep- 


tember; other three cadets, G. 8. Hewett, 
E. Beetham, and F. 8. Warren, were ap- 
— midshipmen to the Royal Naval 

On the conclusion of the prise 
— ee cadets and visitors — ad- 
ressed opford, Captain Close, 
and Mr. W. M. Bullivant, and at the request 
of Admiral Sir R. Collinson a week was 
added to the usual holidays. 


MEMORIAL OF DR. MORTON BROWN. 


“Jost twelve months after the death of Dr. 
Morton Brown,’ says the Chellenham Fe- 
aminer, the monument subscribed for by his 
fellow townsmen has been erected to his memory 
at the cometery. Tho committee appointed to 
carry out the wishes of the subscribers have, 
with the consent of the Secretary of State and 
the Town Council, had the body removed from 
its original position, where the erection of a 
distinotive memorial was impracticable, to the 
anglo of one of the pieces of groenaward divi- 
ding two of the main drives in tho front of the 
cemetery chapel ; and the memorial now occn- 
pies the prominent position which its importance 


and public character claim for it. It stands 
about 20ft. in height, and is of solid Sicilian 
marble, resting on a massive slab of Forest 
stone with which the vault is coveredin. The 
design is Gothic. The basement is panelled on 
its four sides, and the body of the monument 


has also a recessed el on each face, with 
foliated spandrels, and buttresses at the angles. 
A cap is over this section of the monn- 


ment, and upon it is the gabled pediment of tho 
pinnacle surmoun the whole. The pinnacle 
ia richly foliated along ita angles and has a roso 
finial.” Upon the 1 facing the approach to 
the chapel is the following inscription : -- 

TO 


REY. ANDREW MORTON BROWN, LL.D, 
WHO WAS BORW OF Orn nen, 1812, 
AT NEWMILNS, IN ATREMIAZ, 

AND Was 
MINISTER OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
1% Tats Tows 
non Sra sanvarr, 1865, 

TILL His DEATH On 17TH JULY, 1879, 
THIS MONUMENT 
1S ERECTED BY HIS FELLOW TOWNSEEN 
AS A TRIBUTE OF RESPECT 
FOR HIS KINDNESS OF HEART, 

HIS VARIED TALENTS AS A FR 
WRITER, AND PUBLIC SPEAKER, 

HIS BARNESTNESS, FIDELITY, ABD 
CONSISTENCY AS A MINISTER OF CHRIST, 
AND THE UNSPARING DEVOTION 
OF HIMSELF TO THE SERVICE OF GOD 
AND MAN: 

A NWOBLER MEMORIAL 
LIVES IN THE GRATITUDE AND 
AFFECTIONATE BEMEMBRANCE OF MANY 
WHO OWE WHATEVER KNOWLEDGE THEY 
POSSESS OF FAITH AND HOPE 

TO HIS ; 
PATIENCE, SYMPATHY, AND SEAL. 


The monument is to be surrounded by a 
dwarf iron railing. 


Tun Queen held a council at Osborne on Satur 
day, several of Her Majesty's Ministers having left 
London the same morning by special train. Mr. 
Gladstone was, however, detained in town, he hav. 
ing taken a severe chill on leaving the House of Com- 
mons at the close of Friday's sitting. The Premier, 
who was rather better yesterday, has been suffering 
from a slight congestion of the lungs. Several tele. 
tram were received at Downing street from Her 
Majesty, Inquiriugzu to Mr. Gladstone's condition. 


+ 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


_ Aveust 5, 1880. 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT. } 


TUTORS OF THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES. 


On Wednesday morning the subject of the 
appointment of tutors to the theological ＋ 3 
was resumed. Dr. Osborn, at the wish of 
Conference, consented to retain the chair of 
theology at Richmond foranother year, with the 
nn ing that he was to receive the aid of 
his son, the Rev. George R. Osborn. It was 
further understood that the Rev. John Shaw 
Banks, who now succeeds Mr. Coley at Head- 
ingley, will, on Dr. Osborn’s resignation, remove 
to Richmond. The Rev. Marshall Randles 
consented to his to a chair in 


ing : 
that the Rev. G. G. Findlay, B.A., now of Rich- 
mond, shall succeed Mr. Young at Headingley. 
The Rev. W. T. Davison, M.A., was elected 
classival tator at Richmond, and the Rev. 
Edward H. Sugden, B. A., B. Se., tutor in 
science and phi . Birmingham. 
appointments will effect next year. The 
remainder of the session was occupied chiefly in 
the revision of stations. 
ORDINATION SERVICE. 

On Thursday morning between fifty and sixty 

1 who ha ve honourably completed 


our years probation req n the 

Methodist Connexion were ordained in Great 

Queen-street I. The president of the con- 

is 8 of 24 by che — 
on y the ex- 

— ; by several other senior 

was delivered by the ex- 


member, that by the space of three — 1 
y wi 


ceased not to warn every one night and ith 
tears. (Acta xx. 31). pel was 
crowded in every nook. 


NUMERICAL RETURNS. 


The Conference met in the evening at fivo 
J. W. Greeves presented 


of 2,611 
The district increases are— Newcastle, 
316; Liv 


168; Sheffield, 158; Swansea, 
154 The two London Districts together show 
an increase of 320. The largest decreases are— 
Cornwall, 818; Lincoln, 322; Halifax and Brad- 
ford, 306; Manchester, 209; Whitby and Dar- 
lington, 169. 


CONVERSATION ON THE STATE OF METHODISY. 


The Prestpent trusted the consideration of 
this would be attended by results of the 
value. Hoe ted out that of all bin. 
drances to work for Christ, the most 
stubborn were those they carried in ir own 
hearts. Those he — might be removed. 
Experience taught that the cleaner a minister's 
hands, and the purer his heart, more 
successful he became in the interpretation 
of Scripture, and the more gracious the 
unction that attended his preaching. The 
Rev. Richard Green lamented the serious leakage 
in their societies. ‘They lost thousands of 
members yearly, of whom they could give no 
satisfacto mo 
grounds. It was not a converting ministry, but 
a saving ministry they lacked. e Church was 
too like a riddle. He was most anxious this evil 
should be remedied. The Rev. Benjamin Hellier 
urged the need of teaching the Methodist — 
to set higher value on membership, and in order 


to do this, of ly holding society meetings. 
He thought also they should more constant 
stress on the ty for personal holiness, 


The Rey. J. 8. Pawlyn referred to the large 
decrease in Cornwall, and traced it rather to the 

lect of Methodist discipline in their societies 
— to certain faults in their ree 
a ments than to the revival of Anglican 


t 
After remarks by Revs. W. Hirst, 
Dr. James, and H. Jones, Dr. Rigg called 
attention to the fact that there had been a 
decrease for throe successive years. He believed 
the general cause of this was that all around 
them e effort had been multiplied in 


other Churches. They had no longer a monopo 
of zeal and power, and needed to 


ly 
brace 
: tic, and 
The Rev. J. S. Workman 
lamented the prevalence of frivolous amuse- 
ments. In this he wae strongly supported by 
the Rev. A. McA . who - en with deep 
regret and disapprobation to the fact that in 
certain places Methodist trust N had 
been used for secular amusements. Dr. Osborn 
thought the root of the matter was the want of 
seriousness, True piety and trifli 


o together. For his own pert, o rejoiced 
exceeding! in the in activity of the 
eva 


believe there had ever been such a revival as 


that of which the Established Church had been | 


the subject during the last half century. The 


could not 


account. Many left on most trivial 


churches of the land. He did not : 


special supplication for the ingathering of the 
harvest. He suggested that the forthcoming 
Sabbath would be a suitable day for complying 
with this request in the various services in the 
metropolis. 


THE COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS. 

The Rev. F. W. Greeves submitted the report 
of the committee on memorials and tions. 
—— First 1 — — ct_memorinline the 

nference nt a evangelistic 
services to be held throughout the country, asa 
— ee lement to the effort on behalf of the 
Than Fund. The committee recom- 


mended the adoption of the suggestion, and the 
Conference agreed. the same district 
came a suggestion that the Conference should 
legislate in reference to the practice of 
using Wesleyan Trust for the purposes 

amusement. The commi recommended 


the Conference to call the attention of 
ministers and trustees to the condition of 
the deeds of trust property, which stated 
that such I property could be used 
only as places of worship, and for such pur- 
poses as were according to the 
and usages of the people 


tions 


part. 
one from the Early 


were presented, includi 
Closing Association, which it was decided should 
be in the mixed Conferenco. 


VISIT OF THE REV. C. MK. SPURGEON. 


P 
t the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon was in the chapel 
pou. and an invitation was conveyed to him 
address the Conference. On his being intro- 
duced, the President shook him warmly by the 
hand and weloomed him to the Conference. His 


Christ, he said, 
Methodism as he had 

of their own ministers. They had in 
the ability with which he had ad a 
large church; and they welcomed him as repre- 
senting a section of the Christian Church firm in 
ita adherence to E ical truth and glorious 
in its missionary traditions. Mr. Spurgeon, in 
reply, said he was taken quite aback by the 
courtesy of the Conference. The fact was, they 
were going to have a Baptist It was 
needful to provide for lunch, and it had occurred 
to him that the Wesleyans were sure to know 
how to doit. So he popped into the lunch room 
and had been red. However, he was right 


thi wero the Baptists and Wes 8. 
ot wen thee business simply to receive 0 
i only the sense but the 
words of the Bible; and he urged his younger 
brethren to hold fast the faith, and not to allow 
themselves to drift into the shallows and on to 
— hf — * —— — 57 was to come 
aith. Though wi erence to some aspects 
of trath he held rather with Whitfield than 
Wesley, yet he rejoiced that there was no dispute 
between them about the grand fundamental 
truths. There they were one in Christ Jesus. 
He saluted the president with reverential 
affection, and the bishops around him, he, him- 
self a bishop, saluted. He omy it might 
remain the glory of Methodism that she cared 
for the poor. He concluded by saying: — Peace 
be with you, brethren ; may 2 all be baptized. 
2 Well, let me finish, May vou all 
baptised with the Holy Ghost and with 
wor. By the general voice of the Conference 
r. Osborn was called to reply. He did so in 
most felicitous terms, and concluded by moving 
a vote of cordial fraternal 4 Mr. 
Spurgeon. This was seconded by Dr. Punshon, 
and carried with enthusiasm. Before saying 
farewell, Mr. Spurgeon, with great solemnity, 
challenged all present to enter into covenant 
that day to hold fast the truth. 
PASTORAL ADDRESS. 


The Rev. W. A. 22 read the pastoral 
address of the erence the Methodist 
societies, which he had 1 at the request 
of the o1-President, an 
Conference. 

REPORT OF DEPUTATION TO AMERICA. 


it was adopted by the 


street, London, at a date to be hereafter fixed. 
The invitation has been accepted. It was stated 
that this (Ecumenical Conference would have no 
legislative or administrative fanctions, but its 
object would be to promote union and to stimu- 
late to more zealous effort for Christ.—The 
report was adopted without discussion. 


CONFIRMATION OF APPOINTMENTS. 


The third reading of the stations, which had 
occupied much of Friday's session, was then re- 
sumed, and, after more than usual difficulty, 
completed at two o'clock. The appointment so 
arranged were confirmed by a standing vote of 
the Conference. The recommendation of the 
committee on the revision of the Liturgy and 
Book of Offices was presented, and gave rise to 
considerable discussion. Ultimately it was re- 
solved to print, for circulation among the mem- 
bers of Conference only, the Book of Offices as 
revised, and to resume the consideration of the 
subject at the next Conference before the final 
— of the stations. 


Various notices of motion having been with- 
drawn, and the minutes read and approved, the 
exclusively pastoral sessions of the Conference 
closed at five in the afternoon. 


REPRESENTATIVE SESSION. 


On Monday morning the Conference re-assem- 
bled in City-road Chapel, but under a very 
altered aspect, and for the consideration of 
financial and more general questions. At this 
stage of the proceedings only such ministers, 
240 in all, are allowed to speak and vote who 
have been elected members of the legal hundred 
or chosen as the representatives of the district 
meetings or of departments, and with them are 
associated an equal number of lay tlemen 
who also have been elected re tatives. The 
body of the chapel is reserved for the use of the 
Conference so constituted; mipisters not being 


mombers of it have seats in liery. After 
the opening devotions, the President briefly ad- 
dressed the Conference. He reminded both 


ministers and laity of their responsibility for the 
spiritual stateof the Church. The prosperity of the 

arch did not depend merely on a well-sustained 
ministry, crowded chapels, and departments 
wisely administered, but in spiritual vigour and 
life, and in success in winning souls for Christ. 
Let that ob dominate their minds and be the 
= r prayers, and success was sure. 

arious memorials and suggestions from cir- 
cuit and district meeti were then read and 
referred for consid on to a committee. 
Notices of motion were received, and other 
miscellaneous business transacted. 

THE THANKSGIVING FUND, 

The Rev. T. B. Stephenson brought forward 
the affairs of the Thanksgiving Fund. and much 
of the day was occupied in their consideration. 
Central meetings had been held on behalf of 
— 8 in all the districts 1, Great Britain, 
and in the very t majority of circuits. Every - 
where the effort had received liberal and — 
support, and the success achieved had gone far 
beyond all expectations when the movement was 

n. Bonuses had been made to the amount 
of £287,115, and the treasurers had already re- 
ceived £134,007. The Executive Committee had 
anxiously considered the claims of departmente 
and of special interests, and had come to the 
conclusion that in order to complete the move- 
ment in a manner most likely to yield full satis- 
faction to the connexion, an endeavour should 
be made to raise for the fund the sum of 
300,000 guineas (£315,000). In a resolu- 
tion moved by the Rev. A. McAulay, and 
seconded by Mr. Beauchamp, thank fu ness was 
expressed to Almighty God for the success 
granted, and, by a subsequent resolution. the 
Conference sanctioned the effort to raise 300,000 
guineas, and recommended that thanksgiving 
collections be made in all the chapels. The 
following scheme for the appropriation of the 
fund, after some diseussion, was approved :— 


A —— by the Conference, 1879 £244,975 

The issionary Society for extinc- 
tion of debt... ane: 5 „ 95,187 
The Theological Institutions 10,500 
The schools fund — * om 7,000 
Welsh chapel in London * 1,000 

Estimate of expenses, and excess of 
promises over payments... . 15,500 
The Sunday-school Union 5.000 
Hiring of mission rooms 4,000 
Methodism in Cambridge 1,500 
£314, 62 


A letter was read from the Rev. W. Arthur, | The threo last-named grants to be paid after all 


M.A., rting the official visit of the Rev. F. 
W. Macdonald and himself to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America, and of the African Methodist Epis 
copal Church, and to other Methodist bodies. 
Mr. Macdonald was also heard at length on the 
subject, and the thanks of the Conference were 
presented to the two members of the deputation. 
CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICTS. 

On Saturday morning the result of the ballot 
for the election of Chairmen of Districts was 
announced. The following ministers were 
elected for the first time, and in accordance 
with usage were called to acknowledge and to 
accept the responsibility laid u 
G. Bowden (Bristol), Rev. W. H. Cave (Devon- 

rt), Rev. M. Randles — Rev. R. 

vidson, M.A. (Channel Islands), Rev. H. 
Douthwaite (Isle of Man). 
(CUMENICAL COUNCIL OF METHODISM. 

The Rev. John Bond brought up the report of 
the committee appointed to consider the ques- 


ground was thus largely preoccupied. These tion of the (Ecumenical Methodist Conference. 


observaticns were necessar 
couragement. But let them 
enforci the discipline of Methodism. 
instan especially the 
leaders’ meetings and the maintenance of the 
weekly contributions in the classes. This, h 
was convinced, had mach to do with spiritual 
rosperity. He closed, as the President had 
n, by enforcing the supreme importance of 
entire personal consecration to God, and of 
direct and forceful preaching of the truth. 
Several other ministers took part in the conver- 
sation 


PRAYER FOR FINE WEATHER. 

On Friday morning, the President informed 
the Conference that he had received a la 
number of letters from the Northern Districts, 
asking the members of the Conference to make 


to prevent dis- | 
more careful in ble in the City. road C 
1. He ber, 1881; | 
regular holding of hundred members—two hundred from Great 
Britain and two hundred from the United States 


It is su ted that the Conference 1 assem- 


ha 
t it shall be composed of four 


them: Rev. | 


1. London, in Septem- | direction, its influence was never so 


— named and after all expenses of the 
und. 

In the conversation on these a ments, 
Mr. Alderman McArthur, Mr. Bunting, Mr. 
Fishwick Head, Mr. Sugden, Mr. Duncan, and 
several other gentlemen took part, and while 
universal and warm sympathy was shown wit’ 
the objects of the Thanksgiving Fund, an 
earnest wish was expressed that no pressure 
should be put on the Methodist ple with re- 
ference to it, but that to the end it should be 
spontaneous in its character. 


THE SPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF METHODISM. 


On Tuesday morning a conversation of great 
interest took place on Tho State of the Work 
of God.“ Dr. Pope thought it was possible to 
look too much on the discouraging aspects of 
their Church. He allowed and regretted that 
there was a decline in the spiritual tone of the 
religious world. But it could not be doubted 
that their one t difficulty was to be found 
in the anomalous and unexplained relations 
between the Methodist Society and the Metho 
dist Church. The latter expanded in every 
t: while 
the society seemed in danger of declining. He 
depreca any action that would tend to 
weaken the society fellowship, which consti- 


and Canada—one half ministers, and one half | tuted the life and soul, the essence and dif- 


laymen. The English section would include re- 
presentatives from the Wesleyan Methodists 
and affiliated Conferences, the Primitive Metho- 


dists, the Methodist New Connexion, the United school in connection with every 


: ‘ Wesle Ref ' tion. 
Methodist Free Churches, the oe | ge thing wanted was that all in the 


Union, and Bible Christian Conferences. 
the United States and Canada there would be re- 
resentatives of sixteen Methodist bodies. Iuvita- 
ions have already been issued to all the Metho- 
aan —— in a n — to 
N minary Council w s to assemble in 
the Wesleyan Centenary Hall, Bishopsge 


' 


te- | clesed by Dr. 


ferentia, of Methodism. Mr. Dewhurst, of 
Bradford, urged the use of the Catechism in the 
Sunday-school, and the establishment of a day- 
rincipal en- 
Mr. Duncan, of London, said 
society, preachers and people, should be devoted 
consecrated men. Mr. berta (Stanningley), 
Mr. Henry Mitchell (Bradford), Mr. J. Hoyle 
(Manchester), Dr. Rigg, and several other gen- 
tlemen, having spoken, the conversation was 
sborn, who urged as a means of 


revival, the more diligent reading and stud 
Methodist a and ihe 7 more ae. A, 
observance, both among preachers and 
of their ancient discipline. * 
HOME MISSIONS. 

The Rev. J. W. Greeves presented the re 
of the Home Missionary Committee. The — 
cial grants wero agreed to, and a resolution 
passed, urging 1 * — — — to be- 
come, as soon as , self-su that 
the resources of the fand might be plied to a 
greater extent in direct ion. The mission 
work in London, Manc , and Liverpool 
was reviewed, and an interesting account was 
given by Mr. T. Bainbridge, of recent remark. 
able evangelistic success in the neighbourhocd 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. On the suggestion of 
Dr. Rigg, it was agreed that, in addition to the 
district missionaries at present at work, it was 
desirable to employ ministerial and lay evange- 
lists who should be free to work in any part of 
the country under the guidance of Home 
Missionary Committee, and with the concurrence 
of the superintendents. The committee was 
instructed to prepare a scheme for carrying out 
this suggestion and to report to next Con- 
ference. 
THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE CONFERENCE. 


On the proposal of Mr. T. P. Bunting, Mr. 
Booth, the head of The Salvation —2 was 
admitted to address the Conference. Mr. Booth 
said he felt he was [mixed up with an important 
movement worthy the consideration of all 
anxious for the conversion of the worl l. He was 
aa a —— of omy and coanted it a 

and priv to ress Conference. Ho 
roceeded wy ant = the origin of what is 
nown as The Salvation Army, and the 
wonderful success which has attended its efforts. 
The — sought to reach the lowest. They 
were ambitious to net the gutters. | hey adapted 
their methods to this end, and God had blessed 
them. Of this he gave wonderful instances 
which had recently occurred in Manchester and 
Belfast. The Conference listened to the narra- 
tive with great interest and sympathy. 
THE FERNLEY LECTURE. 


The Lecture established by the late Mr. 
Fernley, of Southport, in connection with the 
sessions of the Wesleyan Conference, was 
delivered on Monday evening, in City-road 
Chapel, by the Rev. John Shaw Banks. Mr. 
Banks was for some years a missionary in South 
India, and is understood to have given much 
study to the religious and phil hical systems 
of that country. His recent election to the chair 
of Theology at Headington College increased 
the desire to hear him, and the chapel 
was crowded in ney part. The subject was, 
“Christianity and the Science of Religion.’ 
After dealing in the introduction with the 
analogy between the science of religion and the 
science of language, the lecturer pointed ont 
some of the benefits to Christian faith which 
have so far resulted from the former. These 
are the testimony borne to the unity of the race 
and the — of religion, and the evidence 
— the notion of fetishism being the origin 
of all religion. The main drift of the lecture 
was to point out the insufficiency of the evolu- 
tion theory to explain the history of religion, 
India being taken as a test-case. It was con- 
tended that Hinduism contains elements which 
are best explained on the supposition of a 
primeval revelation. The next point was that 
the character of Hinduism proves the insuffi- 
ciency of reason to construct a rational system 
of religion. The Vedic system is made up of 
nature-worship and Pantheism, monotheism 
never having been adopted by the Hindus. The 
Indian faith was then contrasted with the mono- 
theism of the Old Testament. The two extremes 
which respectively undervalue and exaggerate 
the good of heathenism were dwelt upon. Chris- 
tianity satisfies every right aspiration of the 
human heart. By comparison with physical 
science, the ultimate result, it was urged, of 
inquiries in this field would be to confirm faith 
in the Divine government of the world, and in 
the supreme excellence of Christianity. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 
THE ANNUAL ASSEMBLY. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE CONNEXIONAL FUNDS. 


Tur greater part of the Wednesday was occu- 
pied by reading the minutes of the Connexional 
and Foreign Missionary Committees, by appoint- 
ing the Stationing, Finance, and Statistics Com- 
mittees, and by votes of thanks to the retiring 
Connerional officers. A discussion of some in- 
terest was originated by a resolution of the 
Manchester District Meeting, urging the As- 
sembly to recommend the circuits to make stated 
collections for the Connexional funds. The Rev. 
Marmaduke Miller and the Rev. J. S. Balmer 
supported the suggestion, and eventually the 
question was referred to the Connexional Com- 
mittee, with instructions to communicate with 
the circuits, and report to the next Assembly. 


Some of the circuits especial! — to collect 
for the Theological Institute, the prejadice 
against college-made preachers,” as they are 


too apt to designate the students, being in some 
quarters difficult to remove. 


THE GENERAL MISSIONARY SECRETARY. 


To this office the Rev. Robert Bushell was 
unanimously re-elected ; but Mr. Bushell stated 
that though he would continue in office another 
year the state of his health would compel his 
retirement at its close. It thus became necessary, 
according to Counexional rule, to designate a 
successor to Mr. Bushell, and Thursday morning 
was appointed for that purpose. The office is the 
most important of the paid offices which the 
Assembly has to confer. The whole of the 
Home, Colonial, and Foreign Missions of the 
Churches are under the charge of the Mission 
Secretary and the committees, and as the occu- 
pant of the position generally holds office over 4 
series of years, the appointment was considered 
with great care. The Rev. S. S. Barton nomi- 
nated the Rev. John Adcock for the missionar 
secretariat, and the nomination was support 
by Mr. T. Snape, the Revs J. 8. Balmer, J. 
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ers, and A. Holli were also nominated ; 
— in the course of rey discussion, in which the 
Revs. R. Chew and R. Abercrombie, M.A., par- 
ticipated, all but Mr. Adcock’s name were with. 
drawn, and he was then elected by an almost 
unanimous vote. 

CONNEXIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


An extra evening meeting was held on the 
Wednesday to advocate the claims of the Theo- 
logical Institute and Ashville College. The 
chairman, Thomas Watson, * of Rochdale, 
had promised £500 towards the former, if a sum 
of £2,200 could be raised to clear off the debt, 
and, with the other amounts —~ an ad- 
ditional £211 would suffice for the purpose. 
The Ashville College, for the education of mini- 
sters sons, was full, and it might soon become 
necessary to enlarge it. The Revs. R. Chew, W. O. 
Lilley, RK. Abercrombie, M.A., and T. Hacking, 
the principal of the Institate, were the speakers. 
The objections against training institates for 
stadent-preachers were combated with much 
force. The Institute, it was urged, was not 
trying to make preachors. These were made 
by the Great Head of the Church, and called by 
the Holy Spirit. But after they were called 
they needed to be trained, just as much as the 
disciples. Though the latter had strong native 
talent, they were kept for three years under the 
care of the Great Teacher before they were sent 
out to the work. The objectors were cha- 
racterised by Mr. Abercrombie as fossilised 
people belonging to the past, who objected to 
education because they had never been educated 
themselves. 

CONNEXIONAL COMMITTER. 


An attempt was made to alter the mode of 
voting for this committee, but it was unsne- 
cessful, and the plan was continued of electing 
the nominees who had the highest number of 
votes in each district, instead of, as was pro- 
posed, those who might be ultimately elected b 
an absolute majority of the numbers voting. 
The ballot resulted in the election of the Rev. 
Alfred Jones, Mr. W. Batler, Mr. R. Bird, Rev. 
W. R. Brown, Mr. R. G. Rows, Rev. R. Aber- 
erombie, M. A., Rev. J. Myers, Rev. 8. 8. 
Barton, Rev. R. D. Maud. Rev. W. Boyden, Mr. 
R. Lloyd, Rev. J. 8. Withington, Mr. J. R. 
Cathbertson, Rev. Marmaduke Miller, Rev. J. 
Kirsop, Rev. A. Holliday, Mr. J. Green, Mr. 
W. H. Cozens-Hardy, Rev. R. Chew, Rev. W. 
Griffith, Rev. T. W. Townend, Rev. J. Mather, 
Rev. J. Adcock. 

A NEw TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


On Thursday afternoon the Rev. J. S. Balmer 
bronght up the report of a committee appointed 
by the last Assembly to consider the formation 
of a Connexional Temperance League. The 
objects and subsidiary rules suggested by the 
committee for the government of the league 
originated few expressions of dissent; but the 
regulation that membership should be limited 
not only to members of the Methodist Free 
Churches, but to those of them who were total 
abstainers, occasioned an animated and earnest 
discussion. Mr. J. Higginbottom, Councillor 
Petty, Mr. H. T. Mawson, and the Rev. R. 
Abercrombie wished to broaden the basis of the 
association, so as to admit all persons, even 
thongh they were not abstainers, who desired to 
assistin temperance work. The Rev. Marmaduke 
Miller opposed this suggestion. The Church of 
England Temperance Society, it was true, had 
adopted that coarse, and the results which had 
followed the action of Convocation had been 
very beneficial; bat the Established Church 
contained relatively few abstainers, whilst theirs 
—the Free Churches—was practically a tempor- 
ance Church. The Rev. H. Holgate and Mr. T. 
Watson followed on the same side, and in the 
end the recommendation of the committee was 
ndopted by a majority. The other rules 
were passed on the Saturday morning, Mr. 
Watson being appointed treasurer. It was 
announced that, since coming to the Assembly, 
Mr. Watson and another member of the Free 
Churches--Mr. J. H. W. Petrie—had been placed 
on the Commission of the Peace for the borough 
of Rochdale. 

RECEPTION OF DEPUTATIONS. 

An evening sitting was held on Thursday for 
this p There were three temperance de- 
putations—from the Leeds Temperance Society, 
the Leeds United Kingdom Alliance Auxiliary, 
and the Leeds Band of Hope League respec- 
tively; the Mayor of Leeds, Alderman Wood, 
Dr. F. R. Lees, and alarge number of ministers 
and gentlemen forming the deputations. There 
was also a deputation from the Nonconformist 
Ministerial Association, and one from the Leeds 
Young Men’s Nonconformist Union. For these 
the Revs. R. Cameron, Geo Hinds, and 
Councillor Beckworth were the chief spokesmen. 
Some of the written addresses were beautifully 
illuminated, the interchange of greeti was of 
the most cordial character, and the kindly words 
uttered by the visitors were warmly acknow- 
ledged on behalf of the Assembly by the Presi- 
dent, and by Mr. Thomas Watson, the Rev. J. 
Myers, and the Rev. J. S. Withington. 


SITTING WITH CLOSED DOORS. 


The closed sitting was held during Friday, 
and part of Saturday morning. As the names 
of the ministers were being called over, it 
was stated that the Rev. George Brooks 
had retired from the ministry, in order to 
accept a position on the editorial staff of 
the Fountain. Allusion was most sympatheti- 
cally made to the death of the Rev. Joseph Gar- 
side, and permission given to the Revs. Aquila 
Keene, George Sarvent, acd W. R. Brown, to 
retire on the supernumerary list. The kindliest 
testimony was borne to the ministerial character 
of these rethren, and the scene, when consent 
was given to the application of the Rev. W. R. 
Brown—who is an 1 of a most 
affecting character. r. Brown, under the 
influence of strong emotion, replied, thanking 
God that he had been spared through forty-five 
years of labour, and declaring that, as far as he 
iad power, he would still preach the Gospel with 
as mach earnestness as ever. 


THE ASSEMBLY SUNDAY, 


On Sunday the Free Methodist pulpits, and 
many belonging to other denominations, were 
supplied by members of the Assembly. The 
pulpit of Park Chapel, where the bly 


= 


meets, was occupied in the morning by the 
1 — (Rev. T. W. Townend), and 
in the evening the president (Rev. W. M. 
Hanter). * Chapel pulpit was supplied 
by Revs. J. 8. Withington and M. Miller; while 
Revs. H. Holgate and J. Kirsop preached in 
Meadow-lane Chapel, Leeds. Afternoon services 
were held in Park and Lady-lane Chapels, that 
in the former being addressed by Revs. S. K. 
Hocking, J. Crabtree, and Mr. E. S. Snell ; that 
in the latter was conducted by Rev. R. Bushell, 
and Messrs. Allen and Bird. 

MISSIONARY ACCOUNTS AND COMMITTER. 

The missionary accounts, which were read on 
Monday, were of a favourable character. In 
the face of the commercial depression, which 
had affected the Methodist Free Churches as 
slightly = | 9 tho — ge been 
8 y r previous , e - 
diture somewhat less, and the — to debit 
had been considerably reduced. The juvenile mis- 
sionary efforts had been so successful that it was 
decided to keep the accounts separate in future. 
The committee was elected as follows: — Mr. J. 
Hart, 171 votes; Mr. J. T. Iles, 60; Mr. J. 
Nicholl, 114; Rev. E. Bonden, 60; Mr. G. Shad- 
ford, 89; Mr. T. Snape, 127; M. T. Newton, 70; 
Rev. J. Guttridge, 60; Rev. W. Reed, 124; 
Mr. J. B. Allen, 78; Mr. J. C. Brewitt, 84; Mr. 
T. Watson, 182; and Rev. R. Brewin, 93. 

TELEGRAM TO THE PREMIER. 


Immediately the House resumed on Monday 
morning a resolution was moved by the Rer. 
W. R. Sanman to the effect that a telegram of 
—— be sent to the Right Hon. W. E. 

stone, M.P., and the following message, 
signed by the president and connexional secre- 
tary, was accordingly, wired:—‘ Tho repre- 
sentatives of the United Methodist 
Churches, met in Annual Assembly, have heard 
with deep — of the indisposition of the 
Right Hon . E. Gladstone. They express 
their profound sympathy with him in his afflio- 
tion, and ye pray that be may be speedily 
restored to health. In a few hours a tele- 
graphic reply was receivel from Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, M.P., thanking the Assembly, and 
stating that his father was a little better, but 
the fever continued, and he needed great care. 


THE RECEPTION SERVICE. 

The greater part of the day sitting passed in 
the reading and discussion of the Mission 
accounts and of the Theological Institute report. 
The substance of the latter will be found in my 
— 11 reference to the meeting which was 

eld in support of the Institate Funds. Some 
further contributions were promised towards 
4 8 required to clear off the remaining 
obt. 

In the evening the spacious chapel in Lady- 
lane was once more crowded. The ministers on 
probation, to the number of sixteen, were then, 
after the narration of their spiritual experience, 
received as fully accredi ministers of the 
connection. The brethren so received were the 
Revs. W. Barnes, J. Billington. 8. C. Chal- 
lenger, T. 8. Clarke, J. Cockin, T. J. Dickin- 
son, W. F. Everitt, W. Evans, H. Fothergill, 
Walter Gay. W. G. Heritage, G. Kilgour, H. 
Mann, F. Marrs, J. Seden, and J. E. Shepherd. 


BOOKROOM AND EDITORIAL AFFAIRS. 


The Book-room financial accounts were sub- 
mitted on Tuesday morning, and showed a profit 
on the year of £980. One-third of this amount 
was voted to the Snperannaation Fund, £200 to 
the Chapel Relief Fand, and lesser amounts to 
the Theological Institute, Chapel Loan Fand, 
and Ashville College. It was decided that only 
three portraits, instead of four, as hitherto, 
should appear in the magazine durinz the ensu- 
ing year. By the vote of the ge! the 
portraits of the President and of Mr. R. Lloyd, 
of 1 and Mr. J. Harley, of Rochdale, 
should the selected three. The Rev. T. 
Newton was elected book steward, and Mr. E. 8. 
Snell book-room treasurer. This year the ques- 
tion of a change of editorship had to be con- 
sidered, but afteralengthy discussion on Tuesday 
afternoon upon the possibility of improving the 
character, and widening the circulation of the 
large magazine, the Rev. J. 8. Withington was 
reelected to the office by ninety-eight votes. 
The Rev. J. Kirsop, who was nominated by the 
Rev. R. Chew, received fifty-nine votes, and the 
Rev. R. Abercrombie, M.A., nominated by 
the Rev. W. Redfern, receiving twenty-two 
votes. The Rev. R. Brewin was re-elected editor 
of Welcome Words. 

FRATERNAL GREETINGS. 


The representatives have been hospitably en- 
tertained to dinner daily at the Queen's Hotel, 
and on Tuesday representative Nonconformist 
ministers of the town were present by invita- 
tion. Kindly letters of excuse were received 
from the vicar, the Rev. Canon Jackson, from 
the Rev. Eustace R. Conder, and others. After 
dinner, the president, the Rev. W. Reed, and 
Mr. J. B. Allen, of Norwich, greeted the visitors 
on behalf of the Assembly, and cordial responses 
were made by the Rev. G. E. Young, Wesleyan 
the Rev. G. Hill, Baptist, who spoke in felici- 
tious terms; the Kev. J. Parkin, Primitive 
Methodist; and the Rev. W. Wilshaw, New 
Connexion. 

GOVERNORS OF THE THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


The officers and committee of the institate 
elected for the ensuing year were Rev. T. Hack- 
ing, principal, Mr. I. Boddington, treasurer, 
Revs. R. Abercrombie, M.A., J. Guttridge, R. 
Chew, J. Adcock, S. S. Barton, and Messers. T. 
Watson, J. P., R. J. Lloyd. B. A., J. Petrie, 
J. P., and T. Schofield, J. P., Mayor of Rochdale. 


THE EX-PRESIDENT 8 CHARGE. 


For a portion of Tuesday afternoon the 
Assembly again sat with closed doors, to con- 
sider the cases of four ministers who had 
received no invitation to other circuits, and for 
whom the Stationing Committee had a difficulty 
in finding churches. The Connexi nal Committee 
were invested with power to act in each of the 
cases as might appear most advisable. 

In the evening, the Rov. T. W. Townend, 
the ex-president, delivered, in Park Chapel, his 
charge to the ministers received the previous 
evening into full connexion. The discourse, 
which was full of wise counsels and of much 
eloquence, was founded upon 2 Timothy, iv. 5 
—‘* Make full proof of thy ministry.” 


GLEANINGS. 


AN impecunious fortune-hunter having been 
accepted by an heiress, at the wedding, when 
that portion of the ceremony was reached 
where the bridegroom says, With all my 

goods I thee endow,”’ a spiteful re- 
lative of the bride exclaimed, “There goes 
his valise! ”’ 

A Dutchman was relating his marvellous 
escape from drowning when thirteen of his 
companions were lost by the upsetting of a 
boat, and he alone was saved. “ And how did 

escape their fate?” asked one of his 
earers. “I tid not co in te bote! was the 
Datchman’s placid answer. 

Jounson’s Joxx on Barnum.—We drove 
by the residence of J. D. Johnson, jast west 

where Iranistan used tobe. Here Barnum, 
who is an unequalled wit and first-rate story- 
teller, said to me: “ Johnson played a practi- 
cal joke on me once.” What was it?” I 
asked. “Why,” he explained, “ I had a big 
park opposite Johnson’s house here, con- 
taining Rocky Mountain deer, elk, reindeer, 
&c. Strangers would naturally suppose it 
belonged to Johnson’s estate, and this mis 
take was emphasised by bis jocular son- in- 
law, 8. H. Wales, of the Scientific American, 
who put up at the entrance a board reading, 
“All persons are forbidden to trespass, or 
disturb the deer, J. D. Johnson.” It was 
a good joke, and I let it stana. In 
about a week Johnson had a large 
party from New York visiting him, and 
after supper he took them out to enjoy 
the joke he had — on Barnum. Reach- 
ing the sign he wheeled them around and saw 
to his dismay that I had added the words, 
‘Gamekeeper to P. T. Barnum.’ He was 
called ‘ Barnum’s gamekeeper’ for some 
time by hisfriends. But a couple of months 
after that, I gave a swell dinner at Iranistan 
to the directors of the bank, and I sent West 
for prairie chickens and other game. This 
came, and Johnson happened to find at the 
depot the great box addressed to me, and 
marked game.“ He told the express agent 
that he was Barnum’s gamekeeper, and 
would take the box. 


— 


| 
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would be no — loss, she had bounced out 
ata go-as-you-please gait, and was beyond 
the sound of his voice.—Cleveland Sentinel. 


News of the Free Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

— The committee of the North Wales Congre. 
gational Union have just secured an excellent site at 
Johnstown, near Wrexham, for a church and school. 

— The school anniversary sermons in connection 
with Great Harwood Independent Chapel (Rev. E. A. 
Hytch, pastor) were preached on Sunday, July 25, by 
Rev. W. M. Westerley. The service of song. St. 
Paul,” was gone through in the afterneon. The col- 
lections amounted to over £102. 

— Rev. J. Tait Scott, who was ordained in the 
church at Montrose on the 4thof July as a mis. 
siouary to New Guinea, Rev. James Ross giving the 
charge, ombarke! with Mrs. Scott for Singapore, 
en route for Thursday nd, per steamer Stent, on 
July 22nd. 

— Ellis Davenport, aged 17, son of the Rev. E. 
Davenport, Congregational mivister of Hungerford, 
has succeeded in passing the let B.A. examination at 
the London University. He was educated at the Con. 


_ gregational School, Lewisham, and for the past twelve 


months has acted as junior master to G. Tabor, Esq., 
of Heath House School, Horemonden, Kent. 

— On Sunday, Jaly 25, sermons were preached at 
Westgate Chapel, Cleckheaton, in connection with 
the Sunday-school anniversary, morning and evening, 
by the Rev. F. Hall, Upper Chapel, Heckmondwike. 
In the afternoon an address was delivered to scholars, 
teachers, and parents. The collections amounted to 
£0 Os. 5d., being in excess of last year. 

— Intelligence has been received by the directors 
of the London Missionary Society of the safe arrival 
at Zanzibar un Saturday, the 29th May, of the Revs. 
A. J. Wookey and D. Williams, with Dr. Palmer. At 
the time of writing, an efficient leader and some of 
the principal bearers were already engaged, and the 
party boped to be ready to leave for the mainland 
and the interior in about a fortnight. 

— Recoguition services were held on July 27, in 
connection with the settlement of Rev. W. Kick. 


at Nether Stowey. Rev. 8. Wilkinson, of Taunton 
preached in the afternoon, and addresses were de- 


It was delivered to his | 


house, and when it arrived Johnson sent | 
over a note to me saying that I had ap- | presided. 


pointed him my gamekeeper, and that he had 


entered upon the duties of his new office; | 


that a box of game had come, and he 
should ‘ keep’ it till I sent him an order 
fora new bat. I was a little chagrined, and 


\ 
: 


livered in the evening by Revs. J. Marsden, secretary 
of the County Association, W. Moody-Bilake, S. Wil. 
kinson and R. W. Morley. G. B. Sully, Reg., J. P., 


— The 65th anniversary of the Sanday-schools 
connected with the church at Horsham was celebrated 
on July 25, when the pastor (Rev. G. O. Frost) 
preached two sermons to crowded congregations, the 
children singing selections from the centenary hymns. 


didn’t exactly know what to do, but I actu- | About £8 was collected. The attendance at the 
ally heard the next day that the rascal | schools has greatly increased since the erection of 


was going to give a game supper himeelf, 
and I sent over the hat.”—Albany Journal. 

Seven Leavenworth doctors gathered 
around a man who fell on the walk. Four 
called it a case of sunstroke, and the other 
three said it was a fit. 
boy and proved that it was a banana 

“How admirable are thy works, 
Nature! exclaims an exchange, adding, 
“An ordinary woman’s waist is thirty 
inches around; an ordinary man’s arm is 
about thirty inches long.”’ 

Now let some fellow eat steadily for forty 
days, in the interest of science.“ 

When a Kentucky legislator appeals from 
the decision of the speaker, he never uses 
such ambiguous language as I most respect- 
fully appeal from the ruling of the chair.“ 
No; he remarks, in the simple language of 
the South-west, ‘‘ Look hyar, yer pig-headed 
snipe! What I argers I ken back up, 
Draw your weapins if yer ker to; but if yer 
don’t back water on that ere decision, down 
yer go in yer tracks! D'ye hear me? "— 
Boston Transcript. 

A census enumerator got a terrible whip- 


J. 


Along came a small 


| 


ping in Pittsburg because he pressed a 


stalwart Irishwoman for an answer to the | 


question, Are you white or black f 


run away from the can that is tied to its tail. 
And yet, my son, we have known men, wise, 


learned, intelligent men, to travel from the | 


Atlantic seaboard half way across the con- | 


tinent trying to run away from a bad cha- | 


racter. I; is very foolish in the dog, my son; 
oh, very foolish! Poor dog! he doesn’t know 
any better.—Hawkeye. 

„Will you be so kind, my little friend, as 
to tell your grandmother that the man who 
is taking the census would like to see her?“ 
said a down-town census-taker yesterday to 
a young miss of seven summers. 
one hesitated an instant, and then replied: 
„Mes, sir, I'll tell her, but I don’t believe 
she has any.—Troy Times. 


In ancient Mexico it was the custom to 


sacrifice human beings to the gods. This was 
a case where several wrongs made a rite.— 
Boston Post. 

Nor Mocn or a Loss.—A young lady went 
to a drug store on Monday, located not a mile 
from the market-house, and had a pre. 
scription made up. How much?” inquired 
the lady. ‘Fifty cents,” said the clerk. 
“But I have only forty-five cents with me,” 


The little | 


replied the customer ; “can’t you let me have 
it for that?” 


„No, ma’am,”’ said the clerk ; | 


“but you can pay me the five cents when | 


ou come again.. But suppose I were to 
jie?” said the lady, jocularly. “ Well, it 
wouldn’t be a very great loss,” was the 


smiling response. And immediately the 
smiling clerk gathered from the indignant 
flash on the lady's face that he had been mie- 
understood, and, before he could assure her 


that it was the little balance and not her that | singing-class, 


| 


the new and commodious schoolroom,. 

— On Thursday last, at a meeting of the teachers 
of the Sunday-school connected with the Square 
Church, Halifax, Mr. Edward Crossley presiding, i; 
was decided to present the Rev. Dr. Mollor with his 
portrait in oil. The work is to be executed by Miss 
Wood, of Manchester, the artist by whom the present 
portrait of Dr. Mellor, now on view at the Leeds 


O | Exhibition, was painted. The gift will be by the 


teachers, scholara, and friends of the Sunday school. 

— Rev. J. Thompson preached his farewell sermon 
at Stannary Church, Halifax. In taking leave of the 
church, he stated that in removing he was actuated 
by two reasons only—his own health, and the very 
unanimous call from City-road Church, London. He 
was leaving without the least shadow of unpleasant. 
ness with the deacons or any member of the church 
or congregation, for he had experienced every kind - 
ness at their hands. 

— Very successful anniversary services were held 
on July 28 at Nayland Chapel, Suffolk. Much prac. 
tical sympathy was shown towards the friends at this 
old-established village cause by neighbouring miui-. 
esters and friends. The sermon in the afternoon was 
preached by the Rev. W. Anderson, of Reading. 
After a public tea, speoches were delivered by Reva: 
W. Emory, W. Batcher, R. E. Rose, H. G. Nicholls, 
W. Anderson, and J. Kemp, the choir enlivening the 
proceedings with some pieces well rendered. 


— Rev. John Thomson, on leaving Lightclifle 


where he has laboured for nearly sixteen years, to 
We laugh atthe folly of a dog trying to 


undertake the pastorate of Eldad Church, Guernsey, 
was presented by the members of the church and 
congregation with a valuable gold watch, and a purse 
containing £150, as a token of high esteem, and a 
sense of his faithful ministry... The testimonial 
originated in the Ladies’ Sewing Class, and was He- 
rally contributed to by the Dowager Lady Salt and 
her daughters. 

— On Sunday, July 18, the anniversary of the Sun- 
day-school, Mattishall, was held. The services wore 
conducted by Rev. G. Giles (pastor), A.A Savage, 
and Mr. T. k. Cossons. In the evening a service of 
song, entitled, The Children's Festival,” was given 
to a crowded audience. Each of the scholars wus 
presented with a centenary medal. The collections 
were in advance of previous years. On the following 
Wednesday a public meeting was held, when it was 
determined to make an effort to restore this ancient 
building, which will cost several hundred pounds. 

— Rev. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, in a recent 
address before the American Sunday school Union i: 
New York City, stated that in connection with 155 
Sunday-schools in the North-western Distric’ last 
year, there were 59) conversions. Iu fifty-five placos, 
churches have been formed, thirty-eight of which 
owe their origin to the Sunday-school. Iu Nebraska 
a missionary said of the 250 received into the churches 
during the last five years, at least half owe their con- 
version to the Sauday-school. In 1879 there woe 
started in Nebraska 408 Sunday-schools. 

— Anniversary services in aid of theSunday-schoo; 
were held on Sunday and Monday, August lst and 
Zod, at Adsett, Westbury-on-Severn. Ou Sunday 
morning a children's service was held, and a sermon 
on flowers preached by the pastor, Rev. J. Foster, 
In the evening there was a sermon to the young. On 
Monday the school children had tea at four o'clock, 
followed by a public tea, after which a service of sung 
(% Tue Great Teacher was given by the Tonic Sol-fa 
assisted by several frieuds, The at 
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tendance at all the services was very good. During 
the past year the school has largely increased. 

— The memorial-stone of the new school and 
classrooms in connection with Northgate Church, 
Chester, was laid by Mr. R. W. Hudson, B.A., son o 
Mr. R. 8. Hudson (Bache Hall), on July 27. An 
address was delivered on the occasion by the Rev. A. 
Mackennal. The pastor (the Rev. Fred. Barnes) 
stated that toward the £1,800 required for the whole 
scheme, £1,300 had already been promised. Revs. Jno. 
Williams, H. Ward Price, Pau) Price, R. W. Lloyd, 
and J. Graham, took part in the ceremony. The 
offerings for the day amounted to £45. 

— A new church, with 130 members in fellowship, 
has been organised in Edinburgh. The name chosen, 
Richmond, has reference to the fact that Hope 
Park Church was formed fifty years ago in Richmond. 
place by the late respected Henry Wight. Divine 
worship will be condacted for a time in Robertson's 
Academy, East Preston-street. The opening services 
were held on July 25, Rev. W. J. Cox, Dundee, 
preaching in the morning and evening, and Rev. G. 
Allen, Leith, in the afternoon. There was a large 
attendance at each service; the collections through- 
out the day amounted to upwards of £30. 

— The Roath-road Church, Cardiff, erected at a 
cost of £600, was opened on July 21, by the Rev. D. 
Bloomfield James, of Swansea. On the 25th, the 
Rev. Professor Kirk, of Edinburgh, preached; and 
on August let the Rev. A. McAuslane, D. D. He also 
officiated at a united Comaunion Service in the even- 
ing, when an address to the communicants was given 
by the Rev. D. Lloyd Jenkins, of Costa Rica, and 
formerly pastor of Star-street Church, Roath. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. L. T. Maclaine, who has 
resigned, and become the pastor of the Roath-road 
Church. Good congregations attended all the open. 
ing services. 

— The first anniversary of the opening of Ebenezey 
Chapel, Watney-street, Gt. George’s-in-the East, was 
held on Sunday, the llth of July, when sermons 
were preached in the morning by the pastor, Rev. B. 
Sackett, and in the evening by Rev. James Belsher, 
of Fetter-lane. On the following Wednesday a large 


couraging report was read by the pastor. The pro- 
coeds of the services amounted to £14 10s. 

— “It is an open secret,"’ says a correspondent of 
the South Wales Daily News, that the Rer. Thomas 
Jones is to return to our neighbourhood in the 
capacity of pastor of a new church at Sketty. As an 
admirer of Mr. Jones, and one who would like to 
his advent, I venture to throw out a sugges. 
friends. At the earliest it would take 


| 


this proportion, 
that he kept it up ever 


in 

to religious and charitable objects. On the death of 
Mrs. Curwen, a few months before his own death, 
Mr. Curwen had decided to give the amount due on 
the insurance of her life (£1,000) to the chapel, asa 
memento of her interest in the scheme. 

— Extensive alterations have recently been made 
in the chapel at St. Austell, including new seats, a 
rostrum, recess for organ, and the enlargement of the 
vestry and schoolroom, at a cost of about £350, to- 
have been raised. Rev. C. 


Rev. R. Sampson, 
for the young in the afternoon. These 
reopening services were well attended, and much 
satisfaction is felt at the great improvements which 
have been made. 

— Rev. J. MoClune Uffen, for thirteen years pastor 
of the church at Sawston, was presented on the 28th 
of July, on his return from his holiday, with an ad- 


referring to the fact that you have refuseda lerger 
income as you have in this case, but that you have 
willingly renounced what would, humanly speaking, 
have been a more exalted position, to retain the quiet 
and unostentatious service of your Master among 
your old and affectionate people. And may the bonds 
of fellowship be still more closely and securely 
cemented amongst us. It was mentioned that the 
gift included subscriptions from members of the 
Church of England as well as from Noncouformists. 


— The Congregationalists at Luddenden Foot have 
sustained a severe loss in the death, on the Ard ult., 
at the age of 28, of the Rev. T. Boggitt, after a few 
days’ illness. Mr. Boggitt preached on the Sunday 
morning previous to his death, but was unable to 
occupy the pulpit in the evening; the symptom, 
developed into gastric fever, of which he died on 
Friday afternoon. Ministers of various denomina. 
tions in the neighbourhood, including the vicar of 
Luddenden Foot (Rev. E. M. F. Stack), called to 
console with the widow. Deceased was an earnest 
advocate of the temperance cause, was a vice-presi- 
dent of the Halifax and District Band of Hope 
Union, and a member of the Council of the Congrega- 
tional Total Abstinence Association ; he was also a 
member of the Warley Schoo! Board. The funeral 
took place on Tuesday, July 27; at the service in the 
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chapel there was a numerous attendance. The 
remains were afterwards conveyed to Leeds, and 
interred in the Woodhouse Cemetery. The funeral 
sermon was preached on Sunday, by the Rev. B. 
Dale. 

— Rev. John Morgan, pastor of the Whitefield 
Tabernacle, City-road, London, has been spending 
his summer boliday in Devonshire, preaching three 
times each Sunday, and once almost every day in the 
week in some of its villages and towns to considerable 
and sometimes large congregations. Three nights 
were devoted to Ilfracombe as a start, and then visits 
were paid to, and services were held in, Braunton, 
Chulmleigh, Bridge Reeve, Hollacombe, Lapford, 
Zeal, Morchard, Bow, Sandford, Crediton, Ottery St. 
Mary, Honiton, Coleyton, and Seaton. A month has 
been devoted to this work; many perplexed pastors 
and struggling churches have been greatly cheered 
by the earnest and kindly words spoken; and yet we 
understand that the preacher has just returned to his 
City work considerably refreshed and invigorated by 
his country rambles. Could not some other City mini- 
sters spend at least part of their boliday in some such 
way, with great advantage to themselves and the 
country churches ? 

— On Monday, August 2nd, in connection with the 
Centenary meetings of the Oxford Sunday-school 
Union, eight memorial-stones were laid in the Con- 
gregational Church in course of erection in the 
Cowley-road. Miss A. J. Richardson, president of 
the City Union, laid a memorial-stone on behalf of 
the Union of Nonconformist Sunday-schools. Mrs. 
Radbone, Mrs. Chillingworth, Mies Radbone, Miss A. 
E. Radbone, Ethel A. Walden, Allan F. Walden, and 
Mr. E. Beaumont (in the name of his late brother, 
Mr. G. R. Beaumont), also laid stones, each placing 
handsome contributions upon the respective masonry, 
The Revs. Vernon J. Charlesworth (of Mr. Spur- 
geon'’s Orphanage), Keith Walden (pastor), aud Mr. 
A. J. Richardson delivered suitable addresses. The 
new classrooms being built in connection with the 
church rapidly approach completion, and will shortly 
be opened for the use of the elder classes of the very 
large Sunday-schools. 


BAPTIST. 


— The Rev. W. Evans has boen elected a momber 
of the School Board at Leicester. 

— A bazaar in aid of the erection of now school 
promises in connection with the church at Kings- 
thorpe, Northamptonsbire, was held on Monday last. 

— Regent’s Park Chapol (Rev. Dr. Landels, pastor) 
has jast been closed for renovation and repairs. It 
will towards the end of next month. 

— In aid of the chapel restoration fund, the Rev. 
Arthur Mursell last week condacted special sermons 
at Shirley, near Birmingham. 

— The memorial stones of a new chapel were laid 
at Shoreham, Sussex, on Wednesday, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Payne, of Brighton, to whose generosity the 
erection of the place of worship is mainly due. 

— The Rev. J. N. Rootham, of Stourbridge, after 
a ministry of six years in that town, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the church at Barnstaple, 
Devon. 

— On Sunday last (that day being the anniversary 
of the abolition of slavery in British dominions), the 
Rev. Arthur Mursell preached upon the subject in 
the Masonic Hall, BirmingLam, the Rev. W. Thomas, 
of Brooklyn, taking part in the service. . 

— The Church at St. Austell—a comparatively small 
community—last year raised no less than £116 on 
behalf of Foreign Missions, £51 being for Zenana work, 
besides the largest contributions of any church in the 
county for Home Missions. 

— At the recent election of a School Board for St 
Austell, the Rev. R. Sampson was elected for the 
fourth time. The parish includes thirteen Board 
schools, there being no denominational schools of any 
kind in the district. 

— We believe that a special meeting, or series of 
meetings, at Leeds, in the interest of Foreign Mis- 
sions —especially in aid of the new Congo movement 
—is being arranged for next month, at which it is 
expected Mr. Arthington, the recent donor of £4,000, 
Mr. Baynes, and others will be present. 

— Ata meeting just held at the Town Hall, Leslie, 
Fifeshire, the formation of a Baptist Chapel has been 
decided upon. A church was formed, and the Rev. 
T. W. Lister elected pastor, a formal charge being 
delivered by the Rev. W. Grant, followed by other 
addresses. The movement is the result of Mr. Lis- 
ter’s persistent efforts since a lad twelve years of age: 

— In connection with the half-yearly meetings of 
Bellovue Chapel, Swansea, held last week, specia! 
sermons were preached by the Rev. J. O. Davies and 
J. D. Evans, and collections amounting to £80 were 
realised. It was mentioned that under the present 
pastorate of the Rev. J. Lewis, the church has in- 
creased from 43 members two years since to 370. 

— Recoguition services connected with the settle- 


„ ment of the Rev. J. Harrington as pastor of the 


church at Boscombe, Bournemouth, were last week 
held. On Wednesday the Rev. B. Coleman presided 
ata public meeting, and addresses by the Revs. J. B. 
Birt, H. C. Leonard, A. F. Gurney, J. H. Osborne, 
T. Evans, and J. Thompson, were delivered. 

— It may be mentioned with some interest that 
the Rochester University (U.. A), which has just 
conferred its diploma of D.D. upon the Rev. F. Tres- 
trail, is the same institution that added a like honour 
to Dr. Underhill, during his secretariat of the Mis- 
sionary Society-a post which, as is known, Dr. Tres- 
trail occupied for a considerable period. 

— We note in the list of successful candidates at 
the recent examinations at the London University, 
the names of Messrs. T. D. Landels, T. H. Shake- 
speare, and E. B. Woods, all of Regent’s-park Col- 
lego; first B. A., first division, W. Griffiths; first 
B. Se., Regent’s-park, second division, and F. Crow- 
ther, formerly of Regent’s-park, Prel. Se., second 
division. 

— At Primrose-bill, Huddersfield, the memoria) 
stone of anew chapel was laid on Saturday afternoon 
last, by the Mayorof “uddersfield, in the presence of 
a large gathering of friends and Sunday scholars. 
The Revs. C. A. Davis, G. — 2 Porteous, T. 
Dowding, and others took part 0 . 
The ar om | cost is about £4,000, towards which 
£2,300 has already been given or promised. 

— The Rev. J. Clifford, M. A., LL. B., has owing 
to his urgent engagements, connected principally 
with his recent presidency of the London Baptist 


— 


Association, been unable to form one of the deputation 
to America, according to the appointment made at 
the recent gatherings ofthe General Baptist Associa- 
tion. His place was supplied by the Rev. Professor 
Goadby, who, accompanied by the Rer. Dawson Burns, 
has already taken his departare. 

— On Tuesday last week, at Erleigh-court-park, 
Reading, upon the special invitation of Mr. Sutton, 
who paid the railway expenses involved, 280 boys, 40 
girls, and the staff of teachers, from the Stockwell 
Orphanage. spent their annual excursion. Consider- 
able interest was manifested by the townsfolk in the 
visit, who, to the number of about 6,000, assembled at 
the station to bid the party farewell. Mr. Spurgeon 
did not accompany the orphans. 

— The Sheffield Daily Telegraph having published an 
attack upon political Dissenters” generally in con- 
nection with the Bradlaugh proceedings, and made 
certain statements involving the reputation of the 
Rev. J. T. Brown, of Northampton, which have since 
been reprinted and circulated, has just sent that 
gentleman a full apology, accepting his representa- 
tion of the entire untruthfulness of the statements 
alluded to. 

— On July 28th services were held in connection 
with the settlement of the Rev. James Pugh, late of 
Wood-green, N., as pastor of the church at Stratford- 
on-Avon. Rev. F. Pugh (Swindon) preached in the 
afternoon. The tea, which was largely attended, was 
provided by the lady friends. W. Stephenson, Esq., 
of Stratford (senior deacon), presided at the public 
meeting. 

— At a meeting of the committee of the London 
Baptist Association, held on Friday last, it was 
definitely decided to invite the Baptist Union to hold 
its autumnal gatherings in London; and Mr. Spur- 
geon has since issued a spevial appeal to the Metro- 
politan pastors upon the subject, entreating their 
earnest co-operation to make the assemblies a great 
success, urging them to stir up tho brethren to zea- 
lous hospitality, and to provide accommodation from 
October 4 to 8 inolustve.“ 

— On Sunday, July 18th, the anniversary of High 
gate Chapel Sunday-school was held. The pastoe 
(Rev. J. H. Barnard) presented to the children the 
„Robert Raikes medal as a memorial of their 
Centenary of Sunday-schools. The sermons were 
preached by the Rev. John Spurgeon. A service for 
the young was held in the afternoon at which 
addresses were given by Mr. Spurgeon and the pastor. 
On Wednesday, the Ast, the annual school excur- 
sion took place. 

— In his biography of John Bunyan, Mr. Froude 
says: In the language of the time, he became con- 
vinced of sin and joined the Baptists, the most 
thorough-going and consistent of all the Protestant 
sects. If the sncrament of baptism is not a magical 
form, but is a personal act in which the baptised per 
son devotes himself to Christ's service, to baptise 
children at an age when they cannot understand what 
they are doing may well seem irrational and even 
im pious.” 

— At Truro, on Monday and Tuesday last week, 
the Cornwall Association held its annual mestings. 
The Rev. J. H. Sobey, of Helston, preached on 
Monday to the young, and the Rev. J. Douglas, M.A., 
of Falmouth, on Tuesday morning, delivered an 
address on prayer. Subsequently the report and 
financial report were presented in formal session, it 
appearing that go far as could be gathered from the 
returns sent the members of Cornish churches num- 
ber 752, showing a net increase of 8; scholars 1,518, as 
against 1,302 last year; teachers 180, increase 18. The 
year's receipts amounted to £114, and payments to 
poor churches to £119. Mr. T. Stocker, of St. 
Austell, was elected president for next year. The 
Rev. J. Kitchener, of Liskeard, pleaded the cause of 
the small churches. The president (Mr. Heynes) 
delivered his address upon the subject of Our 
Responsibilities in regard to Young Disciples." The 
Revs. R. Sampson, A. Bird, and J. Douglas spoke 
upon the subject, and in the evening the Rev. A. Bird, 
of Penzance, preached a special sermon. 

— At Haven-greon, Ealing, on Taesday afternoon, 
the Rev. J. Clifford, M. A., LL. B., as ex-president of 
the London Baptist Association, and Sir Thomas 
Chambers, O. C., M. P., Recorder of London, as Presi- 
dent of the Sunday school Union, laid memorial. 
stones—one in celebration of the Sunday-school 
Centenary—of a new chapel to be erected under the 
auspices of the London Baptist Association, which 
has contributed £1,000 towards its cost. The edifice, 
which is of handsome design, has been contracted for 
at £5,500, and the freehold site has cost 21,500. Mr. 
Clifford explained that the Association had already 
erected fifteen chapels in the metropolis, but not one 
of them in the Western districts. Mr. Spurgeon, 
amongst others, Lad testified to the need of the 
structure at Ealing, which has a population of 16,000 
Sir Thomas Chambers dwelt upon the value of 
chapels in dimmishing crime. Addresses were also 
delivered by the Revs. W. G. Lewis, W. P. Cope, 
and others; and letters of sympathy were, amongst 
others, received from the Vicar (Rev. C. J. Hughes). 
A total of £608 was placed upon the stones. A tea- 
meeting was afterwards held in the Wesleyan school- 
room, and Mr. Spurgeon preached to a crowded con- 
gregation in the evening from Psalm lxxxix. 2—a re- 
petition of his recent Scotch discourses, The collec- 
tion realised £32; the total proceeds of the day 
amounting to £660, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

— Rev. Dr. Sinclair Paterson commenced his 
ministry in Notting-hill Church on Sunday, when he 

reached to large congregations. Dr. Paterson leaves 
— tor his vacation, which he will spend at 
Strathpeffer, Ross-shire, the seat of Mr. Hugh M. 
Matheson. People from all parts of Scotland proceed 
to Strathpeffer, attracted by its mineral waters, and 
here Mr. Matheson has erected a building in which 
Dr. Paterson will conduct a service daily in addition 
to preaching on a Sanday. 

— One of the oldest and most interesting of the 
English congregations is that of Aston Tyrrold, Berk- 


shire, of which the Rev. Thomas Curry is pastor. 


The 210th anniversary has just been celebrated, the 
preacher on the occasion being the Rev. Dr. Raitt, of 
Woolwich. There wasa very large rural gathering, 
and Mr. Bulnois presided at a luncheon, which is 
always an interesting feature of this anniversary. 

— The London Presbytery met on Tuesday—Rev. 
J. T. Campbell Gullan, of Reading, Moderator. Most 


of the members being out of town, there was a rather 
small attendance. The Presbytery took up the letter 
from the Rev. P. M. Martin, of Ipswich, resigning 
his charge with a view to accepting a call which he 
had received from a Presbyterian congregation af 
Durban, Natal. Commissioners from Ipswich and 
members of Presbytery having spoken of their regret 
at parting with Mr. Martin, the Presbytery accepted 
his resignation, on the motion of Dr. Donald Fraser, 
seconded by Dr. Paterson. The Presbytery algo 
agreed to send a letter of commendation to the Pres. 
bytery of Natal, expressive of the esteem in which 
Mr. Martin is held by his brethren and the Ipswich 
congregation. Rev. J. Reid Howatt was appointed 
Moderator of the Ipswich session. A petition was ro. 
ceived from a Presbyterian congregation at . 
British Burmah, asking to be associated with the 
London Presbytery, and to be provided with a mini. 
ster, who would receive a stipend of £600. The 
matter was referred to a committee. Moderation 
in a call was fixed to take place at South. 
ampton on the 19th inst. The Moderator re. 
ported that he was at present conducting servicos 
at St. Leonards: The preaching station there was 
progressing, and efforts were being made to obtain a 
site fora permanent church. Rev. John Matheson 
reported thac the Stoke Newington congregation had 
given a call to the Rev. James Aitken, of North 
Shields. The Presbytery sustained the call. 

— Rev. Isaac Nelson, M. P., was present at a mect. 
ing of the Belfast Presbytery on Tuesday, and was 
very warmly received. He asked leave to expross, 
through the Presbytery, his thanks to the Genera! 
Agsembly for its kindness in allowing him to remain 
senior minister of Donegal-street Church, Belfast. 

— The congregation of Wark-on-Tyne have given a 
call to Mr. Adam T Lindreth, probationer, Brechin. 

— Dr. Faulds, medical missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Tokio, has adapted an embossed 
system, and the Gospel of Mark has been prepared in 
raised type for the blind Japanese. 

— Rev. W. MacGregor and Mrs. MacGrogor have 
arrived safely from China. Mr. MacGregor, whose 
health was failing when he was ordered home, has 
greatly benefited by the voyage. 

— The members of the London Presbytery are to 
be congratulated on the very excellent handbook 
which for some years past the Rer. William Ballan- 
tyne, the clerk, has been at such pains to compile. 
We have just received the last issue of this useful 
little book, and detect several improvements in its 
get up, perfect as we always regarded the old one as 
being. 

— The United Presbyterian Church, Annan, Dum- 
friesshire, has recently been repainted, and the seats 
varnished, at considerable cost. Thecollection made 
on the Sabbath of reopening was £26, while that takon 
a fortnight later amounted to £57. The building was 
erected in 1836, and has sittings for 750 persons. 

— The Berwick Presbytery met on Taesday—Rev. 
William Haig, Moderator—and agreed to petition in 
favour of the Burials Bill as it originally stood. Ths 
Sustentation Fund was considered, and measures 
wore agreed upon. The Presbytery declined to sus- 
tain the call from Ancroft Moor to Mr. Thorp, on 
account of the divided state of opinion, and directed 
the congregation to hear more candidates. 

— Since the failing of the effort recently made by 
the Presbytery of Manchester to remove one of the 
churches in the over-churched district of Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock, the office-bearers of St. Andrew's 
Church, Oxford-road, have decided to entertain any 
suitable offer for the purchase of their property, pro- 
vided they can secure a site within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the majority of their members. 

— Almost all the members of the Manchester 
Presbytery are off to various parts of the country to 
enjoy their summer holidays, 

— Principal Rainy preached a funeral sermon on 
the late Earl of Kintore in Inverurie Charch on 
Sunday. 

— The Presbytery of Northumberland met at 
Morpeth on Tuesday. Leave of absence was granted 
to Mr. Gray, of Wooler, for six months, and the 
Presbytery undertook to arrange for the supply 
of the pulpit. A call was laid on the table from the 
Felton congregation to Mr. Thorp, but as it was 
signed by a small number of the members, and there 
was a want of harmony with regard to it, the Presby- 
tery decided not to sustain the same. A call to the Rev. 
R. Macnair from St. James's Church, Alnwick, was 
alsosubmitted, signed by 227members and 39 adherents. 
Mr. Macnair, being present, declared his acceptance of 
the call, and his induction was fixed for the 18th inst. 
Mr. Spence, under call to Embleton, gave in his trials 
for ordination, which were sustained, and his ordi- 
nation was appointed to take place on the 17th inst. 

— Rev. J. M. Ross, says the Free Church Record, 
with his wonted energy, has since his arrival in New 
South Wales been actively engaged in prosecuting 
bis arduous and important work, which embraces the 
organisation of a general sustentation fund. along 
with home and foreign mission and church extension 
schemes. The sustentation fund scheme is that 
which is having special attention devoted to it in the 
first instance ; and all the congregations which have 
yet been visited have unanimously approved of the 
proposals submitted to them, and have ‘pledged their 
hearty support, so that it is expected there will be a 
dividend declared for the first year of £300. They 
also hope to raise a reserve fund of £25,000. 

— A magnificent pile of buildings, which have cost 
£10,000, are about to be opened at the mission settle- 
ment, Lovedale, Africa, to take the place of the old 
school premises. The increase of the seminary 
under the management of Dr. Stewart has necessi- 
tated the erection of larger accommodation both for 
classrooms and dormitories. 

— Rev. Robert Birkett has been elected minister 
of Ettrick Free Church.—Rev. Archibald Russell, of 
Gourock, has accepted a call to Kenning-park Church, 
Glasgow.—The Elgin Presbytery has sanctioned the 
translation of the Rev. Dr. Stewart, Elgin, to the 

rish of Spott. 

— We — authority for stating that the College 
Committee have decided that there is no new case 
against Professor Robertson Smith. 

— An American newspaper, the Southwestern Pres- 
byterian, thinks the prospects in the Free Charch 
Scotland look much better since the agitation for a 
re- arruigument of Professor Smith was begun. The 
New York Independent, commenting on the abov 
retorts :-- “It is doubtful if many of the Free Chure 
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men are of the same mind. Most of them had enough 
of the trial just ended—far more than they anticipated 
—and theywould rather not pick ups hot iron again. 

— St. John's Wood Church is to be closed for some 
weeks to admit of redecoration. Dr. Gibson proceeds 
to the Isle of Wight. 


WESLEYAN. 


— The Methodist Museum of Antiquities, recently 
estab at the Centenary Hall, Bishopsgate- 
street, is likely to be a greatsucoess. Several gentle- 
men Who have been engaged for years past in the 
of old Wesleyan manuscripts and relics are 


co 
com forward as contributors, and the museum is 
al rich in tho matter of letters written by the 
Wesleys, portraits of the founder of Methodism, &c. 


Among other interesting features of the museum isa 
collection of society tickets, an effort being in pro- 
gress to form a complete set of these tokens of mem- 
bership from the establishment of Methodism. 

— An effort is being made by the Rev. T. Bate, 
of Risca, Mon., and Mr. W. Rossers, the circuit 
steward, to raisea sum of money to aid the Wesleyan 
families whose bread-winners perished by the 
recent colliery disaster. We believe that Mr. Bate is 
a member of the general relief committee, but we 
hear that this calamity has fallen with almost crush- 
ing weight upon the Wesleyan body, some of its most 
useful and devoted office-bearers being amongst the 
victims. The Abercarne catastrophe elicited wide- 
spread sympathy, and it is to be hoped that the saffer- 
ing caused by the recent disaster at Risca will not be 
less promptly met. 

— A bazaar held at Woodville in aid of the build- 
ing fund of the new infant day and Sunday-school 
room has realised about £150, towards a total expendi- 
ture of over £300. The Rev. A. Barber, Rev. J: 
Connon, Mr. Dickinson, and others took part in the 
proceedings. 

— The chapel at Great Bromley, Colchester Cir- 
cuit, has been considerably improved. Reopening 
services were conducted by the Rev. J. H. Norton, 
and by Mr. Morton, of Chelmsford. The collections, 
with the proceeds of a tea-mooting, amounted to £30. 

— The chapel anniversary services were recently 
held at Raunds, Higham Ferrers Circuit. The Rev. 
Stephen Cox, of Deptford, was the preacher. The 
debt on the chapel has been greatly reduced. A 
festival in connection with the Centenary of Sunday. 
schools was also held, when 153 schools in various 
parts of the circuit were represented. Mr. Cox gave 
an address. In the evening an outdoor service was 
held, when addresses were given by the Rev. A. J. 
Margerum (Baptist), the Rev. G. T. Hackle (Primi- 
tive Methodist), the Rev. W. O. Aldom, and others. 

— At Hucknall] Torkard, near Nottingham, a new 
chapel is being erected, the foundation-stones of 
which have been laid by Mr. F. Acton (Sheriff of 
Nottingham), the Misses Taylor (of Nottingham), and 
Miss Gray (of Liuby). The Rev. J. Cuthbertson, the 
Rev. W. Cullum, Mr. T. Gray, Mr. J. W. Lewis, Rev. 
Messrs. Chapman and Foster, Messrs. Maud, Piggen, 
and others took part in the proceedings of the day. 
The contributions amounted to over £130. 

— Mr. Brown Clark, a respected office-bearer in the 
Wesleyan church at Haslingden, died suddenly on 
Sunday, July 18, after having conducted his society 
class at King-street Chapel. On the following Wed. 
nesday the remains were interred in the presence of 
a large number of sorrowing friends. The Rev. J. 
Rhodes, F. Standfast, J. Holmes, and P. Prout (Bap. 
tist), assisted at the service in the chapel. The 
deceased was 61 years of age. 

— At Burnopfield, Gateshead, a successful concert 
was given on the 2éth ult., in aid of the funds of. the 
Haswell Memorial Chapel. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

— Mr. James N. Richardson has tho concurrence 
of Lisburn Monthly Meeting for paying a Gospel visit 
to Scotland. He is to be accompanied by Mr. 
Hughes. 

— Mr. Walter Morris, of London, has the sanction 
of Devonshire House Monthly Meeting for a similar 
visit in and about Lancashire and Cheshire, and Mr. 
Wright has a minute from Hall and Pickering 
Monthly Meeting for religious work in Cumberland, 
Northumberland, Lancashire, and Cheshire. 

— £2,500 have been contributed by members of the 
Bociety of Friends to a separate fund for the relief of 
distress in Ireland, administered directly by the 
agency of the society, besides the contributions from 
the members to the general relief fund. 


Tus British AND Forgign SAILORS’ 
SocteTy.—Bishop Claughton in West- 
minster Abbey on Sanday mo „in aid of 
this society, selecting as text words of 


the Pealmist— These see the works of the 
Lord and His wonders in the deep.“ We were 
very apt, said the preacher, when referring to 
any class to speak of them as having special 
vices, faults, and failings, sometimes, perhaps, 
adding that had also their special virtues ; 
but we very often forgot that the vices were 
their own, and that many of the virtues they 


— were, by the mercy of God, learnt 
hrough the 214 —1 trials they met 
with in their vocation. Of no class was this 
more especially true than of sailors. Yet we 
could not know in the hearts of how many of 
our sailors—rough and rugged as the men might 
be—we could not tell in how many of their 
hearts there was not all the tenderness of human 
nature, and some of its very highest aspirations. 
They seemed to have learned from their calling, 
and from seeing the works of God, a religion 
which might be said to be almost their own, 
though religious feeling took too often the 
form of superstition. There were nonce to whom 
we owed more than to our sailors, and we were 
bound to do anything we could to benefit them, 
body and soul. A society for which he was that 
day pleading concerned itself about their souls, 
and would follow them across the trackless 


ocean, giving them matter to read, and setting 
them to t more of that God whose works 
they saw. 


Tus deaths are aunounced of—Mr. Edward Ellice. 
who for forty years, and down to the close of the 
last Parliament, sat as the representative of the St. 
Andrew's Burghs; General Bloomfield, the last sur- 


viving officer of the Ro ho f 
Waterloo. yal Artillery who fought at 


Epitome of General Mebos. 
— — 

— Her Majesty the Queen having expressed 4 
desire to inspect the colours of the 2éth Regiment, 
which were recovered from the hands of the Zulus at 
the expense of the lives of two ensigns, a party of 
eight officers aud men visited Osborne House, bearing 
with them the standards which have passed through 
snch stirring scenes. Her Majesty, accompanied by 
the Princess Beatrice, received the colours in the 
corridor, and after inspecting them the Queen tied 
a small wreath of immortelles to the head of the one 
which was found in the river Tagela after Isandula, 
where Lieutenants Melville and Coghill were killed 
in their gallant endeavour to save them. The ex- 
Empress Eugenie, when in Zululand placed two 
wreaths, purposely given her by the Queen, on the 
graves of these young officers as a mark of her 
deep sense of the heroism displayed by them. By a 
curious coincidence the news of the recent disaster 
in Afghanistan came to hand just as Her Majesty 
was inspecting the celebrated standard from the field 
of Isandula. 

— The Prince and Princess of Wales are spending 
the week on board the royal yacht off Cowes, in order 
to witness the regatta, which commenced on Monday 
and terminates to-morrow. On Tuesday the Prince's 
cutter, Formosa, in which the Prince himself sailed, 
was tho winner of the Queen's cup. 

— The Princess Louise and Prince Leopold are on 
their way to this country, having embarked at 
Quebec on Saturday. — General Burrows, who 
has sustained such a defeat in Afghanistan, is the 
son of the late vicar of Christchurch, Hants.—Mr. 
Barnand succeeds to the editorship of Punch, vacant 
by the death of Mr. Tom Taylor.—It is said that Mr- 
Henry Leslie, founder and conductor of the famous 
choir, is about to receive a knighthood.—The Govern. 
ment has decided on recalling Sir Bartle Frere.—Sir 
Garnet Wolseley will, it is said, be appointed com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces in India. 

— Mr. Dodson has been returned for Scarborough by 
a majority of 222 over the Conservative candidate, Mr. 
Duncombe. The election for the Wigtown Burghs 
has resulted in the return of Sir John Hay, who 
polled sixteen more votes than his opponent, Mr. 
M’Micking. In each case the representation from a 
party point of view remains unchanged .— Mr. Plimsoll, 
the sailors’ friend, is contesting Liverpool in the 
Liberal interest Mr. Ingram, Liberal, who was 
returned for Boston, has been unseated on petition. 
—A petition for a scrutiny of the votes given at the 
recent Berwick election, has been presented, the 
Lord Advocate, who was defeated by a majority of 
only two, claiming the seat. 

— The Lord Mayor and Lady Truscott left London 
on Saturday and on Monday opened the Spa buildings 
and grounds at Scarborough. The structure and its 
ornamental appurtenances have cost £75,000. 

A drinking-fountain has been unveiled at Coatbridge 
as a memorial of Janet Hamilton, the blind poetess. 
—A new lifeboat called the Oliver Goldsmith was 
launched at Ballycotton on Thursday. The boat was 
purchased by subscriptions collected by an English 
lady, Miss Ada Goldsmith Tullow, a collateral 
descendant of the poet whose name the boat bears.— 
On Tuesday the Savings Bank Department of the 
Gengral Post Office was transferred to the new build. 
ing erected for its occupation in Queen Victoria. 
street. The new building has cost £460,000, in addi. 
tion to £70,000 which was paid for the site. There 
are at the present time two million depositors, and 
the Post-office Savings Bank since its establishment 
has realised a net profit of more than 8 million ster. 
ling. 

— Dr. Tanner, of New York, who set himself to fast 
forty days, is said to have been very weak daring the 
week. Should he survive, he will complete his for- 
tieth day on Saturday, when he will be at liberty to 

of the “bully”’ melon he has promised him- 
self at the end of his fast. 


— The ex Empress Eugenie, it is said, intends to leave 
Chislehurst, and wherever she goes wil! carry with 
her the remains of her son.—It is stated, this time 
with some pretence at authority, that the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts is about to marry Mr. Ashmead. 
Bartlett, who has acted as her secretary and almover 
for some time past.—The Duchess of Westminster is 
rather better. 

Thirteen out of fifteen recruits at St. George's 
Barracks, London, signed the pledge one day last 
week, and eighteen of the men stationed at the Tower 
did the same, after an entertainment given by mem- 
bers of Dr. Barnardo's Band of Hope. 

— The annual show of the British Boe keeper's 
Association has been held during the past week at 
the Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington. The 
association was formed in 1874 with the two-fold 
object of advocating the more humane and intelligent 
treatment of the honey-bee, and of bettering the con. 
dition of cottagers by the encouragement of bee cul. 
ture. Not the least interesting object in the show 
was a hive of bees from the Holy Land. These hand. 
sume creatures from the land of old famous for milk 
and honey, will travel as far as ten miles across a 
desert to the mountain pastures in search of honey. 

— Harvest prospects in Scotland are very satisfac. 
tory.—The fruit crop in Eugland is regarded as a 
failure.—Partridges this season are unusually nume- 
rous.—The Scotch herring fishery has been the mos 
successful on record. Nets were dragged away by the 
weight of fish, and it being found impossible to cure 
such large takes, tons of fish were carted away and 
sold for manure. 

— Messrs. Stronach and Potter, the two principal 
actors in the downfall of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
having completed their term of eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment, were liberated on Saturday in the best 
of health. For some time past Mr. Stronach had 


been acting as librarian, while Mr. Potter was engaged | Pousesten.—July . at Wolverhampton, the wife of the 


in ordinary prison work. 


— Subscriptions for the Risca Colliery Relief Fund 


are, says the Echo, coming in somewhat slowly. As 
many as seventy-eight widows and two hundred and 
fifteen children are left utterly destitute.— Four little 
children at Barston, Warwickshire, while crossing a 
narrow wooden bridge, fell into the stream and were 
drowned.—Two little boys were playing near a vat of 
boiling liquid at some bleaching works, Ramsbottom, 
when one of them fell into it, and on his companion 


trying to save him, he, too, was dragged iu. One 


— — -- 


was taken out dead, ani the life of the other was 
despaired of.— A labourer, his wife, and four children 
were poisoned at North Nibley, by eating stale 
shrimps. The man died, and his wife and children 
were in a dangerous state. 

— At the Derby Assizes a labourer named Wake- 
field was sentenced to death for the murder of a young 
girl who called at his door hawking comb-cases. The 
prisoner enticed the girl in, and after murdering 
her gave himself up to the police - In London, on 
Tuesday, a young woman named Pleasance was son- 
teuced to death for the murder of her two children at 
Batterses. She was, however, recommended to 
mercy, and the sentence will not be carried out, at all 
events, in the meantime. The mutilated body of one 
child was found in the Thames, and she caused the 
death of the other by holding it under the water in 
Battersea-park. 


PERPETUAL INVESTMENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


Tux twenty-ninth annual meoti of the 
members of the above society was held on Wed- 
nesdey, July W, at the Cannon-street Hotel. The 
chair was taken by Mr. G. Soott Freeman, au 
oo by the other directors, Mesars. C. F. Ash, 

H. Grover, G. Robertson, H. G. ra, 
C. G. Searle, and H. R. Silvester, Mr. J. E. 
Tresidder (see.), 40. Tho twenty-ninth annual 
report for the zoos ending April 30th was read, 
which stated during the year 105 houses have 
beeu erected on the estate at East Dalwich, and 
the whole of their estates wore improving in 
value. The Chairman moved the — of 
the report, and observed that it was more satis- 
factory than that of several previous years. 
Twenty-nine years had since the society 
was first called into existence, and most of its 
originators had now departed, but they had left 
them an example which the board strove to 
copy. The depression which had been almost 
universally complained of by both commercial 
and professio mon during the last year or 
more been but little felt by their 
Proceeding to the salient points of 
report, he might state that the tal of 
the soniety in 1878 stood at £257,732, in 
1579 at £288,931, and in 1880 at £299,721, 
or in round numbers £300,000, thus showing 
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of million-peo city. The 
Sutton was woll. ing 
their Muswell-hill Estate, it was that the 
Alexandra Palace would have tended to make it 
wore valuable, but they had been disappointed ; 
now, however, that was in better 
f r they might hops for some advantages 
from being in its neighvLourhood, and it might 


then bring them ample return for their 22 
0 


had been their guiding star throughout. The 
motion was put to the meeting, and unani- 
mously. ie, 6. &, Wecoman ant H. BR. Bil- 


themselves 
rned to their respective 
positions without opposition, Mr. Wilson moved 
a vote of thanks to directors for their great 
attention to the business of the society during 
the past year, remarking that the greatly- 
increased business of the society could not have 
taken place without much personal exertion on 


their part. This was seconded by Mr. Millar 
and carried unanimously. Mr. Searle returned 
thanks on behalf of the A vote of thanks 


to the auditors was p by Mr. Groser, sup- 
ported by Mr. Gardiner, and carried unanimously, 
and it was acknowledged by Mr. Burgess. r. 
Ash had great pleasure in 1 t a cor - 
dial vote of thanks should be rendered to Mr. 
Tresidder, the secretary, to whom much of the 
success of the society was owing. Mr. Watson 
having seconded the 3 it wasagreed to, 
and acknowledged by Mr. Tresidder, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 


BIRTHS. 


ASHWELL.—July . at Finmere Rectory, Oxon, the wife of 
the Rev. 8. Ashwell, of « son. 

row. July 31, at Druid seross, Wavertree, Liverpool, 
the wife of Alexander Hargreaves Brown, M. P., of a son. 

Caweron.—July 27, at Achuacarry, Lady Margaret Cameron, 
of Lochiel, of a son. 

CuNNINGTON.—July W, at 4, Mortiake-terrace, Kew, the 
wife of W. H. Cannington, of a daughter. 

Ellis July Nat 14, Claremont-road, Leamington, the wife 
of the Rev. Phillip Ellis, of a son. 


Rev. R. B. Forrester, of a son, 

Mex. Ju i, at the residence of her father, the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Lash, the wife of the Rev. Hector 
MeNeile, of Colwich, near Stafford, of a daughter. 

Menzies.—Jaly 17, at Marine Hotel, North Berwick, the 
wife of William John Menzies, Writer to the Signet, Edin- 
burgh, of twin sons. 

suiru.—July , at Stafford Cottage, Thrupp, Stroud, the 
wife of Thomas Dickerson Smith, of a son. 

Srewart.—July 2%, at 16, Vanbrugh-park, Blackheath, the 
wife of Alex. Stewart, of twin daughters. 

WaTson.—July M, at The Grange, W. Cowes, the wife of the 
Rev, Arthur Watson, M.A., of a daughter, 


MARRIAGBS. 


BLANCHETT J RPFRIES.—July 31, at St. Margoret's Church, 


HUDDLESTON —BeM.—Angust 3, at the Wesleyan Chapel, 
BRastbury, by the Rev. W. P. Huddleston (brother of the 
bridegreom), assisted by the Revs. Thos. Gane and Edwd. 
Jope, the Rev. D. Huddleston, Wesleyan Minister, to 
Lucy, only daughter of Mr. k. Bem, Middle Farm, Bast- 


Wuitse-—-Boworps.—Jaly @ 
Rev. W. Landels, D. D., Mr. 
with, to Margaret, y 


Woov—Oowgt.—Jaly ®, 


Fe 


= ber the “wom 
Loutsa, second daughter of the late —— 
Canonbury. 


DEATHS. 
Baawes.—July 3, aged 6 years, Ann, wife of Thomas Barnes’ 


Wooprsaes.—July %, at Crookhill, near Doncaster. the Rev, 
John Fountain Woodyeare Woodyeere, in his 73nd year, 
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Cordial. Purchasers can, 
rotect themselves against imitations of this refresh - 
— summer beverage, by o Rose's Cordial. It 


sup a delicious cooling drink in water—effervese- 
mineral aul ulant 


aperients; they not only relieve the bowels, but 
ulate every organ with them, overcome 
all acrid umours, and — a free su : 
our well-being. 
Pills tho and 
—— beget a L in hot 
climates and high tem which is most de. 
} sirable for preservation of health 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


Avevst 5, 1880. 


Colleges and Schools. 
TEL SCHOOL. 


. great success in Oxford 
2 Cambridge Local, and’ London Matriculation, 


* 
HENRY GOWARD, M A. LL. B., Principal. — 


EN BT. — ST. MARY’S HILL 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Large house in its own 
Home comfort 


and care. 
Mrs. GOWARD and Miss FALENER, 
4 Principals. 
ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
MINISTERS 


EDUCATION of the SONS of a 
. Josiah V ; Treasurer, Samuel Mor- 
T. Rudd, BA. The 


decided to re- 
ceive a limited number of LAY , are now 
Edacation consists of 


TTENHALL COLLEGE, STAF 
FORDSHIRE. ; 
Hweavd-MasTeR: 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Medallist in Classics; late Andrew's 
Scholar and First Priseman in H Senior 
Mathematics University College, ; Fellow 
University : 

B, WHITBY, Beye ggg: London 
. 9 „ MA. 
Wome. 1 f — 


XFORD COURS. MIDDLE-ULABS 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME.) 


in Honours. Cricket, , safe , ke. 
References to in all parts of 
ee 
Messrs. J. and 5 we Marah. ted : 
University School, Hastings. 
R. JOHN STEWART has the plea- 


sure of informing his friends that he has se- 
cured the help of the Rev. B. B. WILLIAMS, late of 


THE NEW LOWER SCHOOL, for 
yous of age,  Saaee the care of Mrs. 
of Mr. ward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc.). 

Examruationw Resvits ror 1879 


of 7 to 11 
tler (wife 


— e 
* With the lst Prise for Mathematics 
CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 


Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings. 


SCHOOL for LADIES, conducted by 
Mrs. WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 


Williams). Prospectus on application. 


London University, First B.A.... we 1 
” ” Matriculation in — 
1 7 * Ist Division 0 3 
Cambridge Local Examination, —— : * 
College of Preceptors, First Class“ ‘ 8 
— * * = 14 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHES. 
HUNT, LONDON, N. 


ENTNOR COLLEGE, NTNOR. 


VE 
of 


BESET LADIES COLLEGE wil 
. m prehensive 


E 
ner. 
„ mem 
Examiner in the U 


Commun pupils should be ad- 
dressed to the Head , the Rev. Dr. Moulton, 
The Leys, 


Springhill College, Birmingham. 
is Col- 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 
G Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughter 
by Sistem endl Qualified and 


owe Governesses. 8 4 
prepared annually for Cambridge Local 
and other Examinations. 


Claremont, Cliftonville, Margate. 


KN FRENCH, and GERMAN 

4 BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 

— establishment is recommended for its educa- 

tional „ home comforts, good ma t, 

splendid situation, and recreation grounds. — 

Principal is — Sy Professors, English 

F Governesses, responsible Matrons. 

1 are received * study — and 
nsehold management. Cooking a lady 

diplomes from South Kensington. K 


G ON HOUSE, TAUNTON.— 


E LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON 


Parwcirats—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
The 


with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained fron. the Principals. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON -UNDER.-.LYNE. 
the late M 


&o. forwarded to 
DANTEL F. HOWORTH. Principal. 


LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LAD West-hill, Sydenham. 
pal, Miss assisted by competen 


Terms and references on application. 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
Near B 


HE SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
lately conducted by the Misses PHIPSON and 


HILL, now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried 
on by Mrs. LANCE, 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. 
DALE, Birmingham. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8.E. 


PrinciraLs— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


DisagL. 
— * GAkciA. 
Drawing and Painting E. C. Mires, Esq. 


Singing i... 


Geology &Biblical St Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals 


[X7TESTWOOD- PARK HOUSE, 
F . ’ . 


— 7 


HE VALE ACADEMY, 


Established 1857. Principal, Mr. M. JACK. 

SON, assisted by a staff of well-qualified masters. 
The younger pupils are tho grounded in 
constantly 


ions, at which have 
guished themselves. Great attention is given 
to their health and moral training. 
The next term will commence on Soptember 14. 


Prospectuses, with honour lists, on application. 


13 NORTHERN OONGRRGA. 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, Win WAKEFIELD ' 
Established 1831, for the sonsof Ministers & Mission. 
— the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 
Head Master— Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London 
Classics and Philosophy, Williams Divinity Schelan 


ascisted by seven Masters. 
W. H. LEE, 1 J. P., tare Treasurer. 
J. k. WOLSTEN HOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon Sec. 


Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


„The School itself is an excellently-contrived build- 
ing where .. . nothing has spared to 
vide fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms. I ex- 
amined the dormitories, lavatories, &c., and found 
them superior to most that I have inspected. The 
situation cannot well be su sed for healthiness.”’ 
—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's Report, 


e Uni- 
versity of London in the First Division. 

THIRTEEN BOYS the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class 
Honours, two in the Second Class, and three in the 
Third, with eleven distinctions. 

Applications to be sent to the Head Master. 

inisters’ sons are received on reduced terms. 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR- 
ROAD, SOUTHPORT. 
Paincipats—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON. 

Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or 
the Rev. J. S. Simon, 43, Francis-road, Birmingham. 


Education in Switzerland. 


EW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY 
ZUG. Established 1855. Preparation for the 
Universities, commercial department, German, 
French, and Italian. Large modern building. 
nasium, playground, and en. Cold and warm 
Achs. H references. Prospectus on applica 
tion.—W. Fuchs, tor, M. Kunz, principal, 
late master of the Swiss International School, Genor. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON. 

SQUARE, W.C.—Students of University Col- 

discipline. Th 18 — „ Whe 
. 9 

Secretary of State for India as a — of x4 


for sel candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 
Fall as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on 
application to the Principal or Secre at the Hall. 


tary 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


EASIDE EDUCATION— 
SEA HOUSE SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE. 
WILLIAM ESAM, Principal. 
with Testimonials a Examination 


cation. 
erm begins SEPTEMBER léth. 


The Proprietary House and Land 
Corporation (Limited), 
29, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
Rev. JAMES HARCOURT (Chairman). 


REPORT 
For the year ending 3lst March, 1880. 


results on 
The next 


Last year the -up Capital was only £4,390, the 
—— now paid-up is £11,556 18s, 6d., nearly a three- 


ncrease. 

At the close of the last financial year, the advances 
were £450, the amount now outstanding, exclusive of 
£2,000 repaid, is £18,882 13s. 94. These advances 
have been made on Freehold and Leasehold 


e Subscription Shares have also increased, the 
amount subscribed for being £6,100. 

The Deposit Account has also received the large 
addition of £11,210 7s. 10d., and now stands at 
£25,887 46. 9d. 

The Business of the Corporation could have been 
still further enlarged had funds been available. 

The Directors have resolved to add to its business 
a 1— tor House Agency and Reut Collecting, 


and have various properties, freehold and leasehold, 
for occupation or investment. 
Ori ~ hares are now issued at a premium of 5s. 


per share, this Security thus becoming increasingly 
valuable. Subject to your a — a Beans of 1 per 
cent. for the past year, payable with the next Half. 
yearly Dividend in October, will be declared at the 
Annual Meeting. 

Upon these Shares the Directors are prepared to 
make advances up to 80 per cent., thus rendering 
them available for Temporary purposes—in fact, giv- 
— \.. convenience of a bank, while the premium 
pe bn 41 ——— 1 —5 Char] 

Pp ns for tuses to to es 
Woodrotte the Managing Director. 

The Editor of the Christian World,“ of June 24, 
states, after the 115 that the Directors 
appear to be quite jastified in believing that they are 

in a safe and profitable business. The origi- 
of the Company are already issued at a 


premium. 
CHARLES WOODROFFE, Managing Director. 


IRR GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited), 
Established 1872. 


Paid-up Capital ...... £500,000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
5) per Cent. for Five Years and upwards, 
5 per Cent for Ons Year and upwards. 
Less than Year according to Bank rates. 

Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
pany, with cheques or coupons attached for half- 
yearly interest. 

SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securitics in 
which their moneys are invested, and the additional 
guarantee of the Paid-up ee. 

Prospectuses and full information obtainable at 
the Office, 52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

4, QUEEN-STREET-PLACE LONDON, E.C. 

TWENTY.FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, Mar, 1830. 

2,025 Policies issued for * Bis „ £403,652 


— — 


New Annual Premiums 1 mae * 12,155 
24,555 Policies in force for * „ 4,491,837 
Annual Premium Income * aa 1 137,435 
Death Claims, including matured claims and 

nuses an Mr ** * 56,477 
Laid by in the Year 61,237 
Accumulated Fund 685,703 


Average Reversionary Bonus ig per cent. per aunum. 
Mutual Assurance without mutual Liability. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS QUESTION SOLVED, 
Fourth Annual Report, Balance Sheet, 
and Explanatory Pamphlet. 
BNTITLED 
„FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY COMPANY, 


May be had on application at the Offices of the 
Company, 
92, CANNON ST., LONDON, E.. 
JOHN T. MILLER, Secretary, 


a 


MR. d. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 
LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless 
Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, which explains the 


most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 

Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials 
refer. Consultation free 10 to 5. 

January, 1877. 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to my sincere 

thanks for the skill and attention layed in the 

construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 

Iam glad to 


mastication and articulation excellent. 
hear that you have obtained 
Letters 2 — — what I consider the per- 
fection of Pai tistry. In recognition of your 
valuable ieee are at peer to use my name. 

B — 474 23 — 

a en : ° 
G. 1 ones, Esq 


Professor Gaby, late of the Royal Po nik 
Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, 
Says — I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- 
fect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
ied securing actual wear comfort yet intro 
uced. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made 

to the BEDFORD PAN HNICON COMPANY 
(Limited), for their Prospectus. Removals effected by 
large railway vans. Estimates free. Advances made 
if 1 Manager, 191, Tottenham-court- 


URE WATER.—Last Improvement. 
—LIPSCOMBE and CO.’8S PATENT FIL- 
TERS have superseded all others.—Chief Offices, 44, 
neen Victoria-street, City, and Temple Bar. 
ranch Offices, 69, Oxford-street, and 100, West- 
bourne-grove, Bayswater. Old filters of every kind 
reconstructed upon the new plan. 


V ASHING DAT REFORM. — 
Banish the antiquated, absurd, and destruc- 
tive process of rubbing and nb — clothes, and 
save several hours of drudgery and fatigue on was 
day, by adopting the easy and common-sense plan 
with HARPER TWELV REES’ VILLA WASH. 
ING MACHINE, £2 15s., or with WRINGER and 
MANGLER combined, £5 5e., which does the fort- 


night's family wash in four hours, un- 
necessary, and saves five or six hours of co . 
every washing-day. Carriage paid: free ; easy 


ents, or J cent. cash discount. 
welvetrees, 80, Finsbury-pavement, London, E.C. 


URE INDIA-RUBBER STAMPS.— 
These stamps give a beautifully clear and sharp 
impression, and are made for one Se Paper, 
Endors Envelopes, Cheques and Postal Cards 
Marking Linen, Stamping Crests, Monograms, 
Marks, facsimiles of Signature, and a variety of other 
— 7 to numerous to mention. Pattern and 
rice List free for one stamp. 


N. i, 42, — Street, 


OAL.—COCKERELL’s COALS.— 
Best Wallsend, 22s. cash; Wallsend—Class B, 
AIs. cash; Best Inland, 20s. cash; Inland, Class B, 
19s. cash; Derby B ta, 19s.; Nuts, 18s.; Best 
Coke, 12s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 
HYDROPATHY. 
MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ES 
A? TABLISHMENT, MATLOCE BRIDGE, DERBY. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M. D., &c., THOS. 
MACCALL, M. D., &. 

Numerous improvements have been made (espe- 
cially in the bathing department) and additional bed- 
room accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for invalids—highly ventilated and 
ample cubic space. 

For prospectus apply to the Manager. 


NOTICE. 
ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO,, 


Surveyors and Valuers, hereby intimate, that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having decided to 
rename the thoroughfare from Moorgate-street to 
Finsbury-square, their Offices will in future be known 
as 70, F URY-PAVEMENT ECC. 


* DOING GOOD. 


EV.E.J. SILVERTON will send his 
book, price Gd., free to the readers of this 

per, on Affections of the Eye and Diseases of the 
Bor, showing how immediate relief and ultimate cure 
may be ob for both. Mr. Silverton has been 


— — — 


ful results have followed the use of the Remedies, and 


no one t to despair until he has perused the 
of this book, of which nearly 200,000 copies have 
nissued. It contains a sermon read by His Royal 


Address: 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK-ST., NOTTINGHAM 


DR. ROOKE’S 


AN TI-LANCET. 


LL who wish to preserve health, and 
thus prolong life, should read Dr. Romke's 

** Anti-Lancet,” or ‘‘ Handy Guide to Domestic Medi- 
eine, which can be had gratis from any e or 
from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concerning 

is book the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed — It will be an incalculable boon to every 


person who can read and think. 
CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR 
[5 specially recommended 4 several 
eminent physicians, and by Dr. ROO KE, Scar. 
»orough, Author of the “ Anti-Lancet."" It has been 


wed with the most success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
sumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness 
of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 

Sold in bottles at Is. 0d., 46. 6d., and lls. each, b 
all vectable chemista, and wholesale by JAS. M. 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

„„ Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on 
Diseases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all chemists, 


London: Printed by W. Sreiieut & Sows, at 97, 
and 99, Fetter-lane; and Published by Jans 
Cranks & Co,, at 13 and 14, FPleet-street, E.C. 
Orders are received for Tuk NoNcONFORMIST AND 
INDEPENDENT bv all Newsveudots aud Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom. Money Orders should be 
made payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, or Fleet 
street, to James CAU & Co. - T“ uraday, Aug, 

5, 1880. 


